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‘ Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to even song.’ 





ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION. 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING 


Use Eno’s Fruit Salt. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE: 
GOOD FOOD. 
How to enjoy Good Food, that would otherwise 
cause Bilious Headache, Disordered Stomach, 
Poisoned Blood, &c.—Use 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health- 

giving, Cooling, Sparkling, and Invigorating 

Beverage for any Season. 
It is the best preventative and cure for Bilious- 
i ness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure 
Blood, Fevers, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, 
Feverishness, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, 
Sourness of Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, 
*The rich man’s guardian, The poor man’s friend, Thirst, &c.. and to remove the effects of errors of 
The only creature Faithful to the end.’ Eating and Drinking. 


WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS P 
HEALTH, and the things we love, and those who love us. For Health, use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


And read a large Illustrated Sheet given with each Bottle. 








N THE GREAT BATTLE OF THIS LIFE THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART 
OF EATING.—‘ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W., September 10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my 
gratitude for the wonderful preventive of sick headache which you have given to the world in your Fruit Salt. 
For two years and a half I suffered much from sick headache, and seldom passed a week without one or more 
attacks. -Five months ago I commenced taking your Fruit Salt daily, and have not had one headache during that 
time ; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. I am now almost indifferent.as to 
diet. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, 
and I am now finding myself able gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring 
on me such a benefit, and if this letter can be used in any way I shall be really glad, merely begging that the 
initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.’ 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.— | TIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise 


¢ ‘ After ones med pe cer ee | frequently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT 
rom severe headacheand disordered stomach, and after : ” . ituti 

trying almost everything, and spending much money SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a | Weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by 
friend to try your Fruit Salt, and before I had finished those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. ‘All 


= pone I eo ie me a _ _— oe. our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be 
and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others : P iderati i “ 
I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good without it upon any consieention, they having re 
health for years.—Yours most truly. ceived so much benefit from it. 
‘RoBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ Woop BrotuErs, Chemists, Jersey, 1878. 
RESERVING AND RESTORING HEALTH.—The UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘ A new invention is brought 
FRUIT SALT acts as simply yet just as power- 7 ae Po — and ee R.. — 
fu ani ae “hi of abominable imitations are immediately introducec 
lly on the animal system as sunshine does on the by the unscropulous, who, in copying the original 
vegetable world ; it has a natural action on the organs closely enough to deceive the public, and yet rot so 
of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, secre- exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
tion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could 
preserving and restoring health not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—ADAMs. 
hgpeinoe es Legal rights are protected in every Civilised Countru. Examine each bottle and see the Capsule is 
marked *ENO’S FRUIT SALT, Without it, you hare been imp: sed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY 
ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages ‘ How to prevent Discase.’ 


Prepared only at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONION, S.,, 
by J. C. ENO'S Patent, 
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ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BR ADDRESSED TO Messrs* Lonemans & Co. 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Loxvox, E 0. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 60.5 LIST. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 4to cloth extra, gilt edges, 
31s, 6d. ; or in parchment binding, top gilt, uncut 
edges, 35s. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF ‘LORNA 


DOONE,’ Mr. R. D. BLAcKMORE’s celebrated Novel. 
Superbly Illustrated with the finest Wood Engra- 
vings of Exmoor and the Neighbouring Scenery, 
after Designs by Mr. F. ARMSTRONG ; also with Full- 
page Engravings of Incidents and Characters in the 
Story by Mr. W. SMALL, and other Illustrations, 





Now ready, large imperial 4to. in tasteful extra binding, 


gilt edges, £3. 3s. 
FLORENCE: ITS HISTORY. The 


Medici — The Humanists— Letters—Arts. By 
CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by C. B. PiTMan. 
Illustrated with 500 very fine Engravings. 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


CONVERSATIONS AND JOURNALS IN 
EGYPT AND MALTA. By the late Nassau W. 
SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M.C. M. Simpson. 





Now ready, imperial 8vo. very choicely bound in new 
satin wood pattern, gilt edges, 28s, 


THE HISTORY OF FASHION 


FRANCE; or, the Dress of Women from the 
Gallo-Roman Period to the Present Time. From 
the French of M. AUGUSTIN CHALLAMEL by Mrs. 
CASHEL Hogy and Mr. JoHn LILLIE. With 21 
Coloured Plates after Drawings by F. Lix. 





Ready, small fcp. 4to. cloth extra, 6s. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Re- 
imprinted from the Spectator. With 125 Woodcuts 
engraved by J. D. Cooper from Designs by C. O. 
MURRAY, and with Steel Etching. 





Fep. 4to. very tastefully bound, cloth extra, 21s, 
TAHITI, By Lady Brassey, Author 


of ‘Voyage in the Sunbeam,’ With 31 very fine 
permanent reproductions of Photographs taken 
by Colonel StuaRT-WORTLEY. { Ready. 





STUDIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, English Lector in 
the University of St. Petersburg. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. [ Ready. 


ConTENTS.—Chapter I. Lomonosoff—II. Kantimier 
—Catherine the Second—Sumarokoff—Von Viezin— 
Dershavin—Karamsin—Jukovsky — Kriloff—Life and 
Genius of Gogol—The Works of Gogal—Life and 
Genius of Poushkin—The Poems of Poushkin—Evjenie 
Oneguin—The Dramas of Poushkin—Poushkin’s Later 
rn gmeniel—Gentes and Works of Lermontoff 








ENGLISH DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 6d. (Ready. 


CoONTENTS.—Introduction. — Playwrights of Yester- 
Se James—Broughton, F. W.—Burnand, 

F. C.—Bsron, Henry J.—Gilbert, W. 8.—Grundy, 
Sydney — Howard, Bronson— Jones, H, A. — Meritt, 
Paul—Merivale, Hermann C.—Pinero, Arthur W.— 
Reece, Robert—Sims, George R.—Smith, 8. Theyre— 
Tennyson, Alfred—Wills, W. G. 





Ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS SHOE- 


MAKERS, By Wm. E. Winks. With 9 Portraits. 





FLOAT FISHING AND SPINNING IN 
THE NOTTINGHAM STYLE. Including a 
Chapter on Pike Fishing. By J. W. MARTIN, the 
ant Otter.’ With Lllvstrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 





NEW THREE VOLUME NOVELS. 


TWO ON A TOWER is the title of Mr. 


THoMAs HarDy’s New three volume Novel, now 
ready at all the Libraries. 


THE NEW NOVEL TO READ IS 


THE ‘LADY MAUD’: SCHOONER 
YACHT. A Narrative of Her Loss on one of the 
Bahama Cass, from the Account of a Guest on 
Board. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘A 

— Sweetheart,’ ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER. By the 
Hon. Emity LAWLEss. 3 vols. 
* Both the subject and its treatment are fresh...... 
* A Chelsea Householder” is very pleasant reading.’ 
ATHEN ZUM. 


A STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. 


By Lapy Cay. 








THE GRANVILLES, By the Hon. 


THoMAS TALBOT, 





THE NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE 


MAC DONALD. 


WEIGHED AND WANTING. 
UNDER THE DOWNS. By E. Guar, 


Author of ‘ Asylum Christi.’ 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVIN GTON, 
*: Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
¢ 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’. In crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each volume, 


BY 
WOOED 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THEH FRERES. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


East Lynne (115th Thousand). 
The Channings (40th do.) 
Anne Hereford. 

Bessy Rane. 

Court Netherleigh. 

Dene Hollow. 

Edina. 

Elster’s Folly. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
-Johnny Ludlow (First Series). 
-Johnny Ludlow (Second Series). 
‘Lady Adelaide. 

Life’s Secret, A. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 

Mildred Arkell. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 

Oswald Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 

Red Court Farm. 

Roland Yorke. 

“Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Joan. 

Nancy. 

Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Red as a Rose is she. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Not wisely but too well. 
Second Thoughts. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye (10th edit.) 
Cherry Ripe! 


BY MRS, (ANNIE) EDWARDES. 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought we to visit her? 
Susan Fielding. 

Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Wooing o't. 
Which shall it be? 


BY HAWLEY SMART. | 
| 





Breezie Langton. 
BY MRS. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


BY MRS, PARR, 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
“The Three Clerks. 


BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED., 


Policy and Passion. 








mostly with Frontispieces. 


MISS CAREY. 


AND MARRIED. 
(Immediately.) 


BY MISS FOTHERGILL. 
The First Violin. 
Probation. 

The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin, 
BY JANE AUSTEN. 


The only complete Edition besides the 
new Steventon large paper edition. 
Lach volume contains a frontispiece 
on steel, 


Emma. 

Sense and Sensibility. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Per- 
suasion. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 


BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Misunderstood. 

Thrown Together. 

Seaforth. 


BY MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 


BY BARONESS TAUTPHEUS. 
The Initials. | Quits! 
BY LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 


Too strange not to be true. 
Ladybird. 


BY MISS R. WN. CAREY. 


Nellie’s Memories. 


BY MRS, RIDDELL, 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens, 


BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each volume. 


BY MRS, AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
A Sister’s Story. | 


BY HECTOR MALOT, | 
No Relations, 


BY ERNEST WERNER, 


Under a Charm, 


Success: and how he won it. 


No Surrender. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary Her Majesty the Queen, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


pte. 


— — ————S=S=aann@=@{=n=E=EESEZ 


Now ready, at all Satie and Railway Bookstalls, price Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER contains 
Portions of the Serial Stories, ‘ UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD,’ by 
Mrs. Goprrey, Author of ‘The Beautiful Miss Roche’ &., and ‘ROBIN,’ by Mrs. 
Parr, Author of « Adam and Eve.’ 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
NOTES UPON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By Francrs Anne (Fanny) Kemptz. 1 vol. demy 8vo. finely printed in an especial ink, 


price 7s. 6d. 
ON THE STAGE. 
MACBETH. | THE TEMPEST. 
HENRY VIII. ROMEO AND JULIET. 


IN THE LAND OF MISFORTUNE. By Lady Frorence Dixe, 
Author of ‘Across Patagonia’ &c. With numerous Illustrations by Major Fraser and 
Captain C. F. Beresford, R.E., engraved by Whymper and Pearson. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. 


OLD COACHING DAYS; or, Road Sketches in Bygone 
Days. By Sranrey Harris (‘An Ola Stager’). With numerous full-page Illustrations 
by John Sturgess. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


BRIGHTER BRITAIN: a Full Description of Life in 
Northern New Zealand, with Chapters upon the Maories, Natural History, Productions, 
Gold Diggings, &c. With an Appendix on New Zealand Literature. By Wiruiam 
Devistxe Hay. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


es pEQUALITY : a Study in a Missing Science. 
oi H. Maurock, Author of ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
A 3. 


‘Mr. Mallock is an acute reasoner, whose arguments have the force of earnest and 
thorough conviction at the back of them.’—Daity TeLecraru. 





IMMEDIATELY. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER’S CAREER. 


By Mr. Serjeant Batrantine. New and Revised Edition (being the Sixth), 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


IN THE BLACK FOREST. By Cuartes W. Woop, Author of 
‘Through Holland,’‘ Round about Norway.’ 1 vol: crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 6s. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. By the late Connor Turrtwatt, D.D., 
Bishop of St. David’s, and Edited by the late Dean Srantey. New and Enlarged 
Edition, 1 vol. erown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
e2 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. Illustrated 


by Gzorcz Rem, R.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 








‘Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, rescued the 
fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most accomplished Naturalist.’ 
Times, 


‘ Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and zest than in presenting to us the 
picture of this Palissy of Naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected humility here goes hand- 
in-hand with the lesson of self-help, end elevates it,,—Sprcrator, 


‘ The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its charm to the manner in which Mr. 
Smiles has done his part as narrator. The unobtrusive way in which the story is told, and the 
pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, deserve more than a passing word of 
approval,’—Saturpay Review 


DUTY : with Ilustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 

SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 
8vo. 6s, 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers and Tool 


Makers, Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. illustrated by Nine 


Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols, Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. each, 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. (Centenary 


edition.) Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rayon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF BISHOP 
WILBERFORCE. From 1860 to his Death in 1873. By His Son. With Portrait, and 
an Index to the entire work. 8vo. lds. 


ASIATIC STUDIES—RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL. By Sir Axrrep C. 
Lyatt, K.C.B. 8vo. 12s. 


SUNNY LANDS AND SEAS: a Cruise Round the World in the §8.S. 


‘Ceylon.’ By Hvueu Wirxinson. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. As 
Established by General Usage and by Treaties. From the Earliest Time to the Treaty 
of Utrecht. By Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 12s. 

THE JOURNAL OF A LADY’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD: 
including Visits to Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, the Straits of Malacca, 


Vancouver's Island, &c. By F. D. Bripces. With Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 


JAMES AND PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD. Two Remarkable Episodes 
in the History of Flanders, With a Description of the State of Society in Flanders in 
the 14th Century. By James Hurron. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

RAPHAEL; HIS LIFE AND WORKS. With Particular Reference to 
Recently Discovered Records, and an Exhaustive Study of Extant Drawings and Pictures. 
By J. A. Crows and G. B, CavatcasEtte. 8yvo. lds, 

RECREATIONS AND STUDIES OF A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. Being Selections from the Correspondence of Tomas 
Twininc, M.A., sometime Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

A POPULAR EDITION OF THE LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
Founded on his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence. By W. G. Bramiz, D.D. 
New Edition. Portrait and Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 

SIBERIA IN ASIA. A Visit to the Valley of the Yenesay in East 
Siberia. With Description of the Natural History, Migration of Birds, &c. By Henry 
Sexsoum, F.R.G.S. With Map and 60 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 14s. 

LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT. By Henry Crarx, M.A., late Scholar 
and Snell Exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford. Portrait. 8vo. 18s, 

THE STUDENT’S GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Gzorcr 
Smitu, LL.D., Author of the ‘ Life of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Duff,’ &. Maps. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELWIN AND COURTHOPE’S EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ALEXANDER POPE. Volume IV.—The Dunciad &c, Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by W. J. Courtuors. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST 
(THOMAS EDWARDS). By Samvuzt Smimes, LL.D. New Edition. Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. Uniform with ‘Self-Help.’ 


GREECE. Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. By CurisToPHER 
Worpswortt, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. New and Revised Edition. Edited by H. F. 
Tozer, M.A., Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. With 400 Illustrations of Scenery, 
Architecture, and Fine Arts. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


METHOD IN ALMSGIVING. A Handbook for Helpers. By M. W. 


Moceriper, Hon. Secretary of the St. James’s and Soho Charity Organisation Society. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF THE YORK GATE GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
COLONIAL LIBRARY. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. Fourth Series. By 


JAMES ANTHONY Frovupg, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. SIX LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
ORIGEN AND CELSUS. CHEYNEYS AND THE HOUSE OF RUSSELL. 
A CAGLIOSTRO OF THE SECOND CENTURY. | A SIDING AT A RAILWAY STATION. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including General Pathology, 


General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. 
Edited by RicHarp Qualn, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton, &c. In One Volume, pp. 1,886, 
with 138 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Medium 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s. in half-russia. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY DURING the REFORMATION. By 


M. CREIGHTON, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA; Virginia, Maryland, and the 


Carolinas. By J. A. Doy.z, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 8vo. with Map, 18s. 


HISTORIC WINCHESTER; or, England’s First Capital. By 


A. R. Bramsron and A. C. Leroy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MESSER AGNOLO’S. HOUSEHOLD ; a Cinque Cento Florentine 


Story. By Leaprr Scott, Author of ‘ The Renaissance in Italy’ &c. Crown 8yvo0. 


MEMOIR of AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. By his Wife, Sopra 


ELIZABETH DE MORGAN. With Selections from his Letters. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By Georcr Hatse, Author of 


‘Sir Guy de Guy’ &c. With Frontispiece by the late Hablot K. Browne (Phiz). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES CHIEFLY of ORIEL COLLEGE and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the Rev. Tuomas Moziey, M.A. Second Edition, revised, with a New 
Preface. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


FRANCIS BACON’S PROMUS of FORMULARIES and ELE- 


GANCIES. Illustrated by Passages from Shakespeare. By Mrs. H. Potr. With a Preface by the Rev. 
BE. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 8vo. 16s. 


The HEBREW PSALTER, or BOOK of PRAISES, commonly 


called the Psalms of David; a New Metrical Translation. By WILLIAM DIGBY aoeanuh, Q.Cc. LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The WIFE'S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 


Several Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the late W. CALVERT, Minor doom ot St. Paul's. Qnowa, 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL LATIN LITERATURE. By G. A. 


Srucox, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


JAPANESE ARTS; a Description of the Architecture, Decora- 


tive Arts, and Art Industries of Japan from Personal Observation. By CuristoruEr Dresser, Ph.D. 
F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


IN TRUST; the Story of a Lady and her Lover. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES. 


New Edition, in One Volume, with the Original Illustrations, about 80 in number. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING; a Manual of Domestic 


Economy for Large and Small Families. By Mrs. Renae RREVE. Third Edition. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The BRITISH NAVY; its Strength, Resources, and Administration. 


By Sir Toomas Brassry, K. 6. B. M.P. M.A. »* six Volumes, royal 8vo. with many Illustrations. Vor. I, 
10s. 6d.; Vous. II. & III. 4s. 6d. each. Vol. IV. in the press, 
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London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S8 NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Facsimiles of State Documents, price 36s. 


THE MERV OASIS: 
Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81, 
including Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. 


By EDMOND O’DONOVAN. 


Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 


* A most solid, useful, and interesting book of travel....In these two plump octavos there is hardly a line which 
can be called padding. The matter given is the actual and bond fide experience of the writer..—Daity NEws. 














COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES, ROYAL 8Vvo. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. Edited, with a Biographical Essay, 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 

Bact! volume of the Novels contains 8 Illustrations by WiLLIAM SMALL. The first volume also contains 
HOoGARTH’S PORTRAIT OF HENRY FIELDING. 

The letterpress is printed by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, & Taylor, on paper of the finest quality, made ex- 
pressly for the Work by Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. 

a Illustrations are all printed on real China paper by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, & Taylor, and mounted 
on plate paper. 

The Edition is limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Europe, and 250 copies for sale in the United States of 
America. Each copy is numbered. 

=~ can be obtained only by subscription through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting 
terms &c. 





Now ready, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 2s. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED: Five Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. Frrepricu 
EsMARCH. Translated from the German by Her Royal Highness Princess CHRISTIAN. 
© The Princess Helena’s translation of her brother-in-law, Dr. Esmarch’s, book on ‘ First Aids to the Injured’ 
will be read with pleasure by every one, and will doubtless give a spurt to ambulance work throughout the 
country. It abounds in baoane* « bell useful even to physicians themselves.’—TRrutTH, October 26, 1882. 


ce.—The FourTH EDITION is now ready of 


MEMORIES OF OLD" FRIENDS: being Extracts from the Journals and Letters 
of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. To which are added Fourteen OrtGrxaL 
Lerrers from J. S, MILL, never before published. Edited by Horaczk N. Pym. With a Portrait, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. I8s. 

OTICE.—The FoURTEENTH EDITION is now ready of 

VICE VERSA: or, a : Lamm to Fathers. By F. Anstey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘If there ever was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, yet not a comic book, or a “ merry’ 
book, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, or a jest book, or a tomfool book, but a perfectly sober and serious 
book, in the reading of which a sober man may laugh without shame from beginning to end, it is the new book 
called **Vice Versi ; or, a Lesson to Fathers.”......We close the book, recommending it very earnestly to all 
fathers, in the first instance, and their sons, oe uncles, and male cousins next.’.—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 

ow ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 
CITIES OF EGYPT. By Soamuen Stuart Poors. 
With Two Portraits, Maps, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworts Saurn, M.A., Author of 


‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism’ &c, (Jn preparation, 
In preparation. 8vo. 16s. 


ANNALS OF THE EARLY CALIPHATE. By Sir Witttam Morr, K.C.S.L, 


Author of ‘ The Life of Mahomet’ &c. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


New Volume of the Uniform Edition of Miss THACKERAY’s Works. 


MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. By Miss Taackeray (Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie). With a Vignette Title-page. Large crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


In fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE RANKS; or, the Gentleman Private. [Jn preparation. 
NEW NOVELS. 


DAMOCLES. By Marcarer Veter, Author of ‘ For Percival.’ 8 vols. post 8vo. 


TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. By Ataric Carr. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


“Mr. Carr has successfully attempted a difficult task...... It is impossible to read this story without interest, 
and the strength of the plot is exceptional.’—MOoRNING Post. ; 


FAIR AND FREE. By the Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
é [Jmmediately. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


WINNERS IN LIFE'S RACE; 


THE GREAT BACKBONED FAMILY. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘ The Fairy-land of Science,’ ‘ Life and her Children,’ &c. 


With numerous IIlustrations. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


* Although the present volume, as giving an account of the vertebrate animals, isa natural sequel to, and com- 
pletion of, my former book, “ Life and her Children,” which treated of invertebrates, yet it is a more independent 
work, both in plan and execation, than I had at first contemplated I have endeavoured to describe 
graphically the early history of the backboned animals, so far as it is yet known to us, keeping strictly to such 
broad facts as ought in these days to be familiar to every child and ordinary well-educated person, if they are to 
have any true conception of Natural History. At the same time I have dwelt as fully as space would allow upon 
the lives of such modern animals a; best illustrate the present divisions of the vertebrates upon the earth; my 
object being rather to follow the tide of life, and sketch in broad outline how structure and habit have gone hand- 
in-hand in filling every available space. with living beings, than to multiply descriptions of the various species.’* 


CONTENTS, 


CHAP. | CHAP, 
1. TheTHRESHOLD of BACKBONED LIFE. | 8. The MAMMALIA or MILK-GIVERS, 
2. How the QUAINT OLD FISHES of | the SIMPLEST SUCKING MOTHER, 
ANCIENT TIMES have LIVED on | the ACTIVE POUCH-BEARERS, and 
into our DAY. | the IMPERFECT-TOOTHED ANI- 
3. The BONY FISH, and bow they have | MALS. 
oy over SEA, and LAKE,and | 9 from the LOWER and SMALL MILK- 


GIVERS which find SAFETY in CON- 
4, How the BACKBONED ANIMALS pass , CEALMENT to the INTELLIGENT 
from WATER BREATHING to AIR APES and MONKEYS. 
BREATHING, and find their WAY | 
out upon the LAND. | 10. The LARGE MILK-GIVERS which have 
5. The COLD-BLOODED AIR-BREATHERS CONQUERED the WORLD by 
of the GLOBE in TIMES both PAST STRENGTH and INTELLIGENCE. 
and PRESENT. | 
6. The FEATHERED CONQUERORS of | }) 207 tie a ee N EO ER ote 
the AIR.—Part I. Their Wanderings LARGE MILK-GIVERS IMITATE 
over Sea and Marsh, Desert and Plain. the FISH. 
7. The FEATHERED CONQUERORS of 
the AIR.—Part II. From Runningto 12. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of the RISE 
Flying, from Mound-Laying to Nest- and PROGRFSS of BACKBONED 
Building, from Cry to Song. LIFE. 


* Almost every animal mentioned in the book is to be found alive in the London Zoological Gardens, or 
stuffed in the British Museum. 





By the same Authoress. 


LIFE and her CHILDREN. Seventh Thousand. 6s. 
The FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Twelfth Thousand. 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Second Edition. 
With 77 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
Third Edition. Folded in cloth cover, 1s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W.; 
And all Booksellers, 
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NEW BOOKS. 











A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Sneunin Gerxtg, F.R.S., Director-General 
of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 28s. 
. ed this comprehensive arrangement, every branch of geology is brought under the attention of the reader 
oeeeeeeeLt Will certainly step at — into the foremost rank among our standard text-books.’—ATHEN UM. 
A NEW NOVEL. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
MRS. LORIMER : a Study in Black and White. By Lucas Matzr. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
MR. ISAACS: a Tule of eo India. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(Uniform with ‘ Democracy,’) 


A PASSION FLOWER. A New Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
A LITTLE PILGRIM: Inthe Unseen. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON ART. Delivered in Support of the Society for Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. By ReGp. Stuart Poot, Professor W. B. RicHMoND, E, J. Poynter, R.A., J. T. MICKLE- 
THWAITE, and WILLIAM Morris. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ORIGINES CELTICAS. By Dr. Guest. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. [In a few days. 
LECTURES ON ART AND THE FORMATION OF ete By Lucy 
CRANE. With Illustrations by THomas and WaLTER CRANE. Crown $vo. in a few days. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir, ee eR... Notes, and 
an Essay on Milton’s English and Versification, by Professor Masson. 3 vols. Fep. 8vo. 15s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortey. New 


Vols. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 
MACAULAY. By J.C. Montsoyn. | STERNE. By H.D. Tram. 


(Just ready. 





ANNIE KEARY. A Memoir. By Exiza Kearny. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATURE SERIES—New Volume. 


ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. By Grant Attzsy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


* Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.’.—THE SpEcTaTor. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
ROSY. By Mrs. Moreswortu, Author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘ Herr Baby,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANF. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. With upwards of 170 New Pictures. 
GRIMWM’S FAIRY TALES. A Selection from the Household Stories, done into 
Pictures by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
*,* Also an Edition, limited to 250 Copies, printed on large paper. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
* We doubt whether children have ever had so much pains taken for them before.’—TH& ACADEMY. 
NEW COLOURED PICTURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE HORKEY: a Provincial Ballad. By Roperr Buioomrietp. Told in Coloured 
Pictures by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. With an Addressto Young Folks by F.C. BurNAnp. 4to. 5s. 
‘The book is one of the best we have yet received this season.’—THE ATHEN ZUM. 


ANYHOW STORIES—MORAL AND OTHERWISE. By Mrs. W. K. 


CLIFFORD. With Illustrations by DoroTHY TENNANT. Crown 8vo, [Jmmediately. 


MRS. GANDER’S STORY. ByH.A.H. With Twenty-four full-page Illustrations 
by N. Huxtey. Demy oblong 3s, 6d. 


PALADIN AND SARACEN: Stories from Ariosto. By H. C. Horuway-Catrrop. 
With Illustrations by Mrs. ARTHUR LEMON, engraved by O. Lacour. Crown 8vo 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.’ 
WHEN PAPA COMES HOME: the Story of Tip, Tap, Toe. By the Author of 
* Nine Years Old,’ ‘ Pansie’s Flour Bin,’ &c. With Illustrations by W.J. HENNESsy, Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. Profusely Illustrated. Medium 4to. 6d. 


each ; or, complete in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. WASHINGTON IRVING’S OLD 


CHRI 8. 
wasegror’s | caine IN | WASHINGTON ieee BRACE- 
SOUTH AMERICA BRIDGE HALL 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, W.C. 
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OXFORD HDITIONS. 


Now Ready, Pearl 16mo. cloth, Eighteenpence, 


A POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


Giving the Authorised and Revised Versions SIDE BY SIDE. 








Cloth, red edges ree 

Paste grain morocco, limp ... 

Ditto, interleaved with _—— paper 
Turkey morocco, limp 

Turkey morocco, circuit 


(And in other Bindings, at all Doskelien) 


SIO be & 
ecococaan 


Now Rooke ‘Staten. Crown 8vo. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


Giving the Authorised Version, the Revised Version, the Revised Greek Text, and the Readings 
displaced by the Revisers, in four parallel columns; also space for MS. Notes. 


£ sd. 
Cloth boards, rededges ... ves 00 ae rae = os OTE. 6 
Turkey morocco ... “= s.. 


The Revised Version is the joint sea of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 





Now ready, in various sizes and bindings, at prices ranging from 6s. upwards. 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS, 


CONTAINING THE 


AUTHORISED and REVISED VERSIONS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


ARRANGED SIDE BY SIDE, 


In additien to all the HELPs TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, which have made these Editions so celebrated, 


THE WHOLE FORMING 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE FOR TEACHERS YET ISSUED. 


Pearl 16mo. Minion, Crown 8vo. 
(5} x 33 x 1] inches.) (73 x 5} x 2 inches.) 
s .¢, a. 4. 
French morocco, gilt edges ... ..- 6 0O | Paste grain morocco, limp... oe 18 0 
Turkey morocco, limp = -» 10 6 | Turkey morocco, limp os T2286 





OXFORD REFERENCE BIBLES. 


Containing the Authorised and Revised Versions of the New Testament SIDE BY SIDE 
IN VARIOUS BINDINGS. 


AT ALI BOOKSELLERS. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR FOR 1883, 





Among the subjects in preparation for the New Year are :— 
AN OLD MAN’S WILL. A New Story. By the Author of ‘A Young 


Wife’s Story’ &c. With Illustrations by William Ralston. [ Will commence in January. 


A STORY OF ALSACE. Translated by the Author of ‘ John Halifax,’ 


from the French of Madame GuizoT DE WITT. 


CHRISTOPHER. A Story of Life in Texas. By Mrs. Barr. 
SKETCHES IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. By the Author 


of * Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ ‘A Lady’s Ride in the Rocky Mountains,’ &c. (Jn January, 


PRACTICAL AND DOMESTIC PAPERS; How I Built my 


House ; How I Furnished my House; How I Decorated my House, &c. ke.” 


LAWYERS AND THEIR HAUNTS. By Joun Corpr Jearrreson. 
CELEBRITIES OF LITERATURE. With Portraits by Maclise. 

MEMORABLE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE NEW SOUTHERN RAILROAD TO COLORADO 


AND CALIFORNIA. By AGNEs CRANE. 


NOTABLE ENGLISH HOUSES. With Fine Engravings. Hugh- 


enden and Lord Beaconsfield [in January] ; Hawarden; Knowsley, &c. 


DORSET FOLK. With Original Poems. By W. Barnes, Author of 


* Poems in the Dorset Dialect.’ (Jn January. 


CONCERNING CATS. With Illustrations. 
NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. By C. F. denied Cuming, and 


others. 


INDIAN COURTS OF JUSTICE. By J. T. Betcuton. With 


Illustrations, Methods of Procedure—Laws of Evidence—Curious Oaths—Native Officials—Sample of 
Cases, 


‘HOME LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. With Illustrations. 


THE ARMIES OF LABOUR. Notes on Railway, Factory, Mining, 


and other Corps. 


SHORT STORIES. Original and Translated. By Erckmann-Cuateiay, 


and others. 


ANCIENT PLATE OF THE CITY COMPANIES. Second 
VARIETIES. 


*.* The January Part, commencing a New Volume, 
will be ready on December 20th. 





SIxXPEaENCHE MONTHLY. 





LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR. RUSKIN WORKS. 











HO! 
THE 
By 
WIL. 
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By 
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Published by and to be had of 


(GEORGE ALLEN, 


A 
Au 
DATS 
By 
JAM 
Sb 
THE 
Ad 


Nii 
JOS! 
He 


. §LAU 
J. 


SUNNYSIDE, 
ORPINGTON, KENT. 


Lists, with full particulars, post 
Jree on application. 


Discount allowed to the Trade. 
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~FHODDER & STOUGHTON'S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA and other Famous Cataracis. 


By GrorGce W. Hottey. With Thirty Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM PENN, the FOUNDER of PENNSYLVANIA. 


A New Biography. By Joun StouGuron, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. with Portrait. 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. 


By C. Lorine Brace, Author of ‘ Races of the Old World,’ Home Life in Germany and Hungary,’ &c. 
8vo. 12s, [December 1. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: his Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contempo- 


raries, By E. Paxton Hoop, Author of ‘ The World of ‘Anecdote’ &c. This day, price 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ROME. By Miss Hounsoy, 


Author of ‘ The Life and Times of Louisa, Queen of Prussia,’ ‘Queen Bertha and her Times,’ &c. This day, 
crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 





Cc DAISY SNOWFLAKE’S SECRET: a Story of English Home Life. 


st 





By Mrs. G. 8. REANzEY, Author of ‘Our Daughters’ &c. Elegantly bound, 5s. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO: the Story 


of his Adventures Ashore and Afloat. By *w. H. G. Kingston. With Eight Illustrations, Portrait, and 
Short Account of the Author, Crown 8vo. cioth, gilt edges. 5s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘SNOWBIRD’: a Story of Arctic 


Adventure. By GorDon STABLES, M.D., R.N., Author of ‘ Wild Adventures Round the North Pole’ &c. 
Nine Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges. 5s. 


JOSE AND BENJAMIN: a Tale of Jerusalem in the time of the 


Herods. By Professor F. DELITzscu, Leipzig. Translated by J.G.SmirTon, M.A. Elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 


LAUNCHING AWAY; or, Roger Larksway’s Strange Mission. By 


“ J. R. H. HawTHoRN, Author of ‘ The Fioneer of a Family’ &c. With Frontispiece. ” Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
eiges, 5s, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 














The First Cheap Gommentary ote on the Seine Book. 


TEACHER’S PRAYER BOOK. 


BY THE 


Rev. CANON BARRY, D.D. 


Fellow (late) of Trinity College, eer aay ay Principal ef hey te Sam, London ; Canon of Westminster ; 
Chapl in Urdinary to the Queen, &c, &c, 


Prices, in Cloth: 24mo. Qs. 6d.; 16mo. 8s. 


THE QUEEN'S PRINTERS’ TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


‘It does great credit to the editor and publishers that the Essays are not mere compilations by unknown hands, 
but original papers. It would be impossible to select scholars more competent.’—EXPOSITOR. 


The ‘ Aids to Bible Students’ are alike in all Editions, 
Comprising Concordance, Index of Names and Subjects, Indexed Atlas, &c. &«, 





Sarez, a Quarter Miu1on.] NO PART ANONYMOUS. [Pustisnep 1875, 
* The “ Variorum ” edition supersedes all the former Teacher’s Bibles.’ —Grapuic. 
- AUTHORS :— 
EYNE.® LEATHES.* SAYCE.* HOOKER. GREEN. STAINER. 
DRIVER.® LUMBY.* SANDAY. MADDEN. HOLE. TRISTRAM, 


* Members of the Old Testament Revision Committee, 


Price List on applwation, by post, from 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C., and all Booksellers, 
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Cambridae Aniversity & School Books 
PUBLISHED BY J. HALL & SON. 


COMPENDIUM TH EOLOGICUM ; or, Manual for Students in Theology. 


Containing a concise History of the Primitive and Medieval Church, the Reformation, the Church of 
England, the English Liturgy, and the XXXIX Articles, with Scripture Proofs and Explanations. By the 
Rev. O. ADOLPHUS, M.A. Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 


THE CREED AND THE CHURCH: a Handbook of Theology. Being 


a Synopsis of ‘ Pearson on the Creed’ and of Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Book V. With brief Papers 
on Heresies and Schisms, the Life and Epistles of S. Paul, History of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
XXXIX Articles, &c., for the use of Theological Students. By the Rev. EpGar SANDERSON, M.A. Third 
Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE REV. DR. PINNOCK’S COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
ANALYSES. With Examination Questions, &. &c. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY (OLD TESTAMENT). New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. New Edition, 4s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. From the Birth of Christ to the Council of Nice 
A.D. 325. Eighth Edition, 3s. 6d. ’ 


ENGLISH. CHURCH HISTORY. Comprising the Reformation Period and Sub- 
sequent Events. Seventh Edition, 4s. 6d. 


SHORT OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Tenth Edition, 1s. 6d. 
SHORT NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 
THE REV. J. GORLE’S ANALYSES OF THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS. With Examination Questions &c. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Fourth Edition. | HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY. Book ¥. Fourth Bdition, 4s. 











3s. 
PEARSON ON THE CREED. Fifth | PALEY’S HORZ PAULINZ. Second 


Edition, 4s. Edition, 3s. 
Cambridge: J. HALL & SON. 
London: Smrpxry, Marsnart, & Co., and Hamitron, Apams, & Co. 


‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, each ; postage 6d. each extra. 


THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE. A Series of Familiar Dissertations on 

jo met a neg) R.. — — , — ; Gambling; Earthquakes; Flying Machines; Coal: 

0) ences ; osts, &c. By RICHARD A. Proctor, Author of ‘ Science Byways,’ ‘S > The ; 

‘The Moon,’ ‘The Universe,’ &. ev. ‘ r Se ae 

‘Mr. Proctor is one of the few Englis ters who can treat scientific subjects popularly, without either 
vulgarising them or lapsing into inaccuracy. In his charming pages every educated person will find i i 

and solid information deftly combined with amusement.’—DAILy TELEGRAPH. = traeaiatacncee 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. A Series of Familiar Dissertations on Life in Other Worlds: 
Comets and the Sun ; the North Pole ; Danger from Lightning; Growth and Decay of Mind; the Brain 
and Mental Feats ; Automata, &c. &c. To which is appended an Essay entitled ‘ Money for Science » By 
—— ab peng we aan of ‘ Saturn,’ ‘ The Sun,’ &c. &c. , 

* A clear as well as interesting summary of many subjects concerning which public interest h 
by recent research or eee REVIEW. ¥ ? ee 
‘Mr. Proctor has the happy knack, much rarer than he seems to think it, of puttin; ally scienti i 
into an attractive form.’—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. it See 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. A Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
—- a ———, — rye A ane — than as suggesting Thoughts respecting Infinities of 
e and Space, iy, of Vi an velopment. By RICHARD A, P. 
: eriand of Science, ‘ The Sun, de. ’ Z “x y ROCTOR, Author of ‘The 
* Interesting in the highest degree, and at the same time quite capable of being appreci. i 
acquaintance with the snbject.’— SPECTATOR. © epyeetated without qpestal 
“Whatever Mr. Proctor writes has about it grace and finish, and we can pay him, as a man of science, no 
ae - 4 uae — = — * say Fe Ae = philosophers would discard as completely as 
e@ n jargon, their fav: ranc study would be perused more wi di grea\ 
avidity than it is.”—WoORLD. a - 
. a wee wre as = as of epee Re BULL. 
. tten sketches of the more pop portions of the sci of astri y."—PoPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
‘Mr, Proctor has the rare faculty of making the truths of astronomy attractive with sacrifice of 
seientific exactness.’—DaILy Naws, . oe - 




















WYMAN & SONS, Office of ‘Knowteper,’ 74-76 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.; 
And may be had of all Booksellers, . 
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Ready at All Libraries, a SECOND EDITION o 
MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 


AMERICA REVISITED. 


Two vols. 400 Engravings. 30s. 
‘ As for the style of this entertaining and lively work, it is exactly what we should have expected. The writer 
is full of life, observation, and swiftness to seize upon salient and characteristic points, The description of the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco may pe strongly commended.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Also a SECOND EDITION of 
MR. E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY’S 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE, SOCIAL AND SATIRICAL. 
One vol. 300 Engravings. 10s. 6d, 


‘ This is a startling book. The work is expensively and elaborately got up; the writing is bitter, unsparing’ 
and extremely clever”—VANITY Fain. 








Seventh Edition. In crown 8vo. attractively bound, price 6s. 


PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


WITH 350 CHARACTERISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS BY NOTABLE FRENCH ARTISTS. 


‘This book is one of the most readable that has appeared for many aday. Few Englishmen know so much 
of old and modern Paris as Mr. Sala. Endowed with a facility to extract humour from every phase of the world’s 
stage, and blessed with a wondrous store of recondite lore, he outdoes himself when he deals with a city like Paris 
that he knows so well, and that affords such an opportunity for his pen.’—TRvuTH. 





Third Edition. In crown 8vo. handsomely bound and gilt, price 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


TOLD IN DETAIL FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
By HENRY VIZETELLY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH AN EXACT REPRESENTATION OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE AND A PORTRAIT 
OF THE COUNTESS DE LA MOTTE, ENGRAVED ON STEBL. 
‘We can, without fear of contradiction, describe Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s ‘Story of the Diamond Necklace’ as 
a book of thrilling interest. He has not only executed his task with skill and faithfulness, but also with tact and 
delicacy.’—-STANDARD. 





One Shilling each in stiffened covers, or Lighteenpence bound in cloth. 


POPULAR FRENCH NOVELS. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE BEST EXAMPLES OF RECENT 
FRENCH FICTION OIF AN UNOBJECTIONABLE CHARACTER. 


‘The average French novelist knows his trade better than the average English novelist, and turns out a 
better piece of work. On the one hand, he has a keener sense of the artistic necessities of a book ; on the other. he 
takes more trouble, Then, again, it must be remembered, he is not the slave of a vicious system of publication 
which aims not at the production of good literature, but at keeping up a bad supply to meet an unhealthy demand, 
The circulating library is fatal to literature.—-THE Times, 


Sixteen Volumes of this Series are already published. A complete List will be sent on application. 
Now publishing, price One Shilling each. 
THE SENSATIONAL NOVELS?0F EMILE GABORIAU, 


The Favourite Reading of Prince Bismarck. 


Ready.—1. IN PERIL OF HIS LIFE. 2, THE LEROUGE CASE, 3. OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. 
4, LECOQ, THE DETECTIVE. (2 vols.) 


SHORTLY. 


THE S001 A 2oQ: 


SATIRICAL AND HUMOROUS: SKETCHES OF THE HUMAN CARNIVORA, 
No.1: OUR GILDED YOUTH. By E. C. Grenvittz Mornay. 


Copiously Illustrated. Price Sixpence, 


VIZETELLY & CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


wee 





VPI 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, the Right Hon. G. O. Treveryan, M.P. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES the SECOND :— 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 
Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, reprinted separately :— 


Addison & Walpole, 1s. 





Warren Hastings, 1s. 


Frederick the Great, 1s. Pitt & Chatham, 1s. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1s. Ranke & Gladstone, 1s. 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, Milton & Machiavelli, 6d. 
16mo, 1s. fep. 8vo. 6d. Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Clive, 1s. 


Lord Byron & the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s, 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. Courrnore Bowen, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
with Map, price 2s, 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME:— 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 21s. Imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
With Ivry and The Armada, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Tho same, illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, Woodcuts by G, Pearson, 
crown 8vo. 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— 


Student's Edition, in Onz Votume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and 
Miscellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 
Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevetyan. 
Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo. £5. 5s. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4, 16s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. G. 0. Trevetyan, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. : 


PALL IASPLPPALDA nn 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Third Edition, in crown 8vo. with 8 full-page Coloured Plates and 


37 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 


OOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING ; 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR LARGE AND 
SMALL FAMILIES. 


By Mrs. HENRY REEVE. 





“It is the best book of the kind that has 
been recently published, and no doubt will be ex- 
tensively circulated.’ 

Army and Navy GAZETTE. 


‘A good book, carefully written, and 
well illustrated. combining economy in house- 
keeping with variety of fare, and accommodating 
the owners of small as well as large means.’ 

RECORD, 


* We can but hope that this book, which 
ts both a manual for the givers of dinner parties 
and a recipe-book for cooks, and is adapted to 
all sorts and conditions of diners, may not only 
lead to a corsiderable extension of culinary 
knowledge, but induce those who have gained 
that knowledge to practise what thev know.” 

OBSERVER. 


‘It is impossible within the space of a 
rotice to point ont all the merits of this book, or 
to give in anything like detail the various points 
advocated by Mrs. REEVE; but we can heartily 
recommend her Cookery and Housekeeping as one 
of the best, as it is certainly one of the least, tech- 
nical books ever written on household and kitchen 
economics,’ BE.L's LIFE in LONDON. 


‘ Notwithstanding the numberof cookery 
books already in existence this merits cordial 
praise. It does not leave economy out of the 
question, but certainly puts excellence first. All 
the advice given indicates that the Authoress is 
a woman of delicacy and refinement; and in this 
sense her work is a book of high-class cooking. 
Yet many of the dishes and menus are marked 
by genuine simplicity, so that persons of mode- 
rate means will find them suited to their pockets 
as well as to their tastes.’ Darty CHRONICLE. 


* A book of cookery handsomely printed 
in large type, exquisitely i/lnstrated, a work of 
art in itself, whose raison d’étre consists in the 
fact that it does not leave the housewife in 
bewilderment as to what she will begin with ; 
but explains the class of viands suitable for 
differing families and various incomes, and gives 
practical advice and directions. It not only 
supplies menus for the rich, with rules for their 
French nomenclature, but it is copious in its in- 
structions for homely fare, and not above sng- 
gesting cold mutton and mashed potatoes for 
lunch, and rump steak or a curry for dinner. 
This is emphatically the ladies’ cookery-bouk, in 
possession of which the mistress can insure taste, 
economy, and sufficien:y in the daily meals of 
her household. The wo:k is not only a practical 
but a literary success. deserving the immediate 
recognition of the public.” Lanv and WaTER. 





‘ Bears the signs of a careful endeavour 
to get as far on the road to culinary perfection 
as po-sible. Mrs. REEVE has evidently made a 
serious study of domestic economy and the food 
of househelds, and her book is not a mere com- 
pilation tossed together wittout experience or 
counsel.’ DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


‘Wise hints are given to young house- 
keepers, and there are cookery-recipes innumera- 
ble. The book seems free from the fault common 
to such works, that of making the recipes too ex- 
pensive for a household of ordinary means. It is 
really illustrated by excellent coloured plates and 
smaller woodcuts, all numerous and good. Mrs, 
REEVE’s book should find favour with housewives." 

ScCOTSMAN, 

‘If I had only had this book when I first 
married, what a number of foclish mistakes and 
ignorant extravagances I should have been spared ! 
was the exclamation of a lady, now an expe- 
rienced and most successful housekeeper, as she 
looked through Mrs. REEVE’s cookery-book. The 
book is deserving of great praise, both in its ar- 
rangement and treatment, in which it differs 
greatly from most books of its class, and we 
think it will be found most practical and reliable 
in the way the scheme is carried out.......Mrs. 
RERVE need not fear that the publication of this 
book will be deemed presumptuous; it will, on 
the contrary, be found most helpful, as it amply 
fulfils the intention with which it was under- 
taken.’ SPECTATOR. 


‘Mrs. Reeve appears to us to have hit 
the happy mean. The general introductory re- 
marks ought to be invaluable to anyone who 
takes a yersonal interest in the management of 
an establishment. Althongh she embraces in 
her very comprehensive programme the most 
frugal bills of the most homely fare, yet she 
writes chiefly for people in easy circumstances, 
who, while entertaining their frends to the best 
of their ability, must nevertheless pay due re- 
gard to economy..... The observations on ex- 
penditure are as practical as they «an be mae, 
considering the widely different habits and local 
circumstances of households; and they shew 
how liberally a well-managed establishment may 
be supplied at a comparatively moderate outlay. 
Mrs. REEVE has the admirable merit of writing 
clearly, succinctly, and to the point. She words 
her instructions so that they may be easily under- 
stood by ary cook with a respectab.e headpiece ; 
yet she is thoroughly cosmopolitan in her princi- 
ples of selection. and suggests many a piquant 
foreign dish which needs nothing but a little 
trouble to be perfectly served, but which is not 
to be found in any common cookery-book.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW, 





I.ondon, LONGMANS & CO. 
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THE OxsFOoRD MOVEMENT. 





The Second Edition, revised, with a New Preface, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 18s, 


REMINISCENCES, CHIEFLY OF ORIEL COLLEGE 
AND THE OXFORD:.MOVEMENT. 


By tHe Rev. T. 


‘Many before now—Oaxtry, Frovups, 
KENNARD, not to mention NEWMAN himself— 
have contributed to the story of the Tractarian 
movement. None of these, not even the famous 
Apologia, will compare with these two volumes 
of reminiscences 1n respect of minute fulness, 
close personal observation, and characteristic 
touches. Even tothe general reader, who may 
take little or no interest in the Oxford move- 
ment, these Reminiscences, in their vivid power 
and eminent candour, must possess a great charm. 
To the few survivors of the tragic mélée who 
knew the actors, and had a personal stake in the 
issues, they are fascinating. It was said of the 
great Lord: CLARENDON that he could recollect 
more minds than other people could faces. Mr. 
Moz.ey can recall minds and characters by the 
score of acquaintances long passed from the 
scene, and present them with a life and reality 
which form a sufficient guarantee of faithful- 
ness.’ ACADEMY. 

‘This is a book sui generis. It is so 
full of point, incident, apt characterisation, and 
humour, that it justifies a long notice and 
tempts to pages of extract. Mr. Mozy writes 
of the leading spirits of Oriel and the Oxford 
movement with great insight and extensive 
knowledge (for he was associated with the move- 
ment from the first), yet with sympathy and a 
bright expansiveness. He can look at many of 
its vagaries from the standpoint of the outsider, 
and yet is never wanting in recognition of the 
nobility of the leaders. One of the great attrac- 
tions of the volumes is the complete absence of 
any party bitterness, the frank recognition of 
defects and errors on his own part, and kindly 
criticism of the lapses and weaknesses of those 
whom ‘he looked up to and followed....The 
book, in spite of its vivacious style, is really a 
series of tragedies ; but the gloomy and sorrow- 
ful side—so suggestive of change, and loss, and 
failure, and ruin—is relieved by touches of wit 
and wisdom lightly graced. To all who are 
interested in the social as well as the religious 
development of England, this hook will be a 
prize, not only to be read, but often referred to.’ 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


‘No living man has seen more than 
Mr. Mozixy of the greatness of great men, or 
admired it more heartily, without being blind 
to their deficiencies. No modern delineator of 
manners has sketched humours and eccentrici- 
ties in high or low more brightly and humanely. 
...-Cardinal NEWMAN, more than Mr. MozLEy 
himeelf, is the centre and heart of the work. In 
it hestands displayed more vividly and clearly 
even than in his own marvellous confessions, 
The Apolgia is a history of his spiritual nature 

traced backwards, a new search into first memo- 
ries under a strong suggestion, with their order 
and prominence unconsciously varied. As Mr. 
MOoZLEY says, the Author has done scanty justice 

















MOZLEY, M.A. 


to his early adventures into the domains of 
thought, politics, fancy, and taste. Here in 
these reminiscences he is seen more a 
and more composite.’ The TIMEs. 


‘This is one of the most amusing 
and interesting works we have ever read, even in 
that province of literature which abounds in 
amusing and interesting books—autobiography. 
Mr. Mozixy’s Reminiscences are concerned with 
the greatest spiritual and intellectual movement 
of our age and with many celebrated men, some 
of whose names are still fresh in the world’s 
memory, and some whose portraits will here 
meet most of us for the first time.’ 

LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


‘This is precisely the sort of book 
which Dr. JoHNsSON would have advised us to go 
on reading just wherever we opened it, and to 
be at no pains to go straight through it from 
the beginning. The different chapters are not 
connected together by any historical continuity, 
or in any chronological order; and they are in 
fact exactly what the writer calls them, remi- 
niscences, such as follow each other through a 
man’s brain during asolitary walk or in an after- 
dinner reverie. But they are none the less 
interesting on that account: we have rarely 
taken up two more fascinating volumes.,..We 
caution our readers that we have not even 
attempted to give a full account of this ex- 
tremely interesting work; and that they will 
find abundance of matter in it, both grave and 
gay, to which we have not so much as referred’ 

St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE, 


‘The men who could write the history 
of the Oxford movement from knowledge derived 
from personal participation in it are now very 
few. No history of it ever has been written, 
and the task will now in all probability stand 
over till some historian of a new generation 
takes it up and compiles it from such material 
as is left to his hands. There will be no lack of 
matter, but such a history can scarcely be fully 
informed by the spirit of a time which already 
lies very far behind ur. Among the materials 
to serve a histerian’s purpose Mr. Moz.Ey's 
chatty and discursive reminiscences will hold 
an ‘important place......Mr. Moziry briefly 
sketches two lives, Cardinal NEwMAN’S and his 
own ; and round them he groups nearly all the 
prominent men in the Oxford of his day, some 
of whom have made their mark in history, 
while the names of others recall exploded con- 
troversies or memories alm>st forgotten, and 
some are with us to this day......The two 
volumes are full of interest to those who re- 
member the period to whichthey refer, and of 
fresh information to those who look back upon 
it as belonging, which it new does, almost toa 
bygone geferation.’ DaILy News. 
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(Selections sent on receipt of Reference or Deposit). 


Fndian o Pottery, o Fndian o Embroidery, o kinkobs, 








Rugs, Furniture, Fabrics, Toys, 


OLS LOLS FO 
On View at 


procter ete Co.'s ofndian ¢ Art ¢ Gallery, 
428, Oxford Street, xear Orchard Street, London. 
Just published, in square crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, price 21s. cloth extra, gilt edges, 


FAITH, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Faith, its Pleasures, Trials, and Victories; and other Poems, 
By JAMES WARLOW. 
London, LONGMANS & CO. 











Now ready, 8vo. 212 pp. price 6s. cloth. 


AN ESSAY ON SELEF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Containing an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. Part I. Treats of Being; Part II. Of Relativity 
of Being ; Part III. Of Motive or Tendency of Being—Being as the Real, the True, is the one Absolute Source 
of Conception. _ Relativity of Being is the one Source of Affection~Spiritual Eros—and of the Sense of the 
Beautiful in things. The tendency or desire of a Being, is the only sufficient reason for, or purpose in—action, 


By P. F. FrrzGeKap, : 
TRUBNER & CO. 


Che Hittite folks Series. 
LATIN FOR LITTLE FOLES. 
A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE, CONTAINING 
GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES WITH VOCABULARIES AND QUESTIONS FOR DRILL 
AND EXAMINATION. 

By W. J. SPRATLING, B.Sc., F.G.S., 


Fellow of the College of Preceptors, Head Master of the Haberdashers’ Company's Schools, Hatcham, London, §.E. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 
Price One Shiiling. 


SPECIMEN COPIES MAY BE HAD FLOM THE AUTHOR FOR THE PRICE IN STAMPS, 
t2 
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THE SUNBEAM SERIES. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH 
LIFE. Quarto, price 6d. stitched. 


Dr. G. HARTWIG’S ARCTIC RE- 
GIONS; a Popular Description of Man and Nature 
Around the North Pole, extracted from the Author’s 
Work on the ‘Polar World.’ With 57 Woodcuts, 
price 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth. 


Major G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S 
KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography. Price 6d. 
stitched. 


The Rev. J. G. WOOD'S STRANGE 
DWELLINGS, a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from ‘Homes Without Hands.’ 
With 55 Woodcuts, price 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth. 


Lady BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the 
SUNBEAM. With 60 Woodcuts, price 6d. stitched, 
or ls. cloth. 


OPP PPAR nny 


THE SUNBEAM LIBRARY. 


The First Votume of the SUNBEAM 
LIBRARY, comprising Lady Brassey’s Voyage of 
the Sunbeam, Wood’s Strange Dwellings, and 
Hartwig’s Arctic Regions, with 172 Woodcuts, 
price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth lettered. 
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London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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BENNETTS WATCHES. 
65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE. 
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In return for a £10 note, 

free and safe per post, one of 

CTT BENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD 
WATCHES, perfect for time, 


beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight—65 Cheapside, London. - 


Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Post Orrick Onprr, JOHN BENNETT. 





To Clock Purchasers.—soHN BENNETT having just 
completed great alterations in his Clock Show-Rooms is 
enabled to offer to purchasers the most extensive stock in 
London, comprising Clocks for the drawing, dining rooms, 
and presentation, of the highest quality and newest designs. 









JOHN BENNETT, 
Watch & Clock Manufacturer, 65 & 64 Cheapside. 
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THE NOVELS AND TALES 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


PAL LLLALL LLL 


HUGHENDEN EDITION of LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 


NOVELS and TALES from Vivian Grey to Endymion. With Two Portraits, 
a Memoir, and Eleven Vignettes. 11 vols. crown 8vo. price 42s. cloth extra. 


ENDYMION. Quicquid agunt homines. Cabinet Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
8s. cloth extra with gilt edges. 


LOTHAIR. WNosse omnia hec, salus est adolescentulis. 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait, 6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition 
2s, boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. cloth extra with gilt edges. 

CONINGSBY, or The New Generation. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. cloth 
extra with gilt edges. 

SYBIL, or The Two Nations; a Sequel to ‘Coningsby.’ 
Cabinet Edition, 6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 3s. cloth extra with gilt edges. . 

TANCRED, or The New Crusade; a Sequel to ‘Sybil’ and 
‘Coningsby.’ Cabinet Edition, 6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 2s, 
boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. cloth extra with gilt edges, 

VENETIA. Cabinet Edition, 6s. Modern Novelist’s 
Library Edition, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. cloth extra with gilt edges. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE; a Love Story. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. cloth 

extra with gilt edges. 

CONTARINI FLEMING, and The RISE of ISKANDER. 
Cabinet Edition, 6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 3s. cloth extra with gilt edges. 

ALROY; IXION; The INFERNAL MARRIAGE; and 
POPANILLA. Cabinet Edition, 6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 
2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s, cloth extra with gilt edges. 

The YOUNG DUKE and COUNT ALARCOS. Cabinet 
Edition, 6s. Modern Novelist’s Library Edition, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
3s. cloth extra with gilt edges. 

VIVIAN GREY. Cabinet Edition, 6s. Modern Novelist’s 


Library Edition, 2s, boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. cloth extra with gilt edges. 





The WIT and WISDOM of BENJAMIN DISRAELI, K.G. 


EARL of BEACONSFIELD, collected from his Writings and Speeches. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges, 


SELECTED SPEECHES of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, 
K.G. Arranged and edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by 


T. E. Keser, M.A. With Portrait engraved on Steel from a Recent Photo- 
graph. 2 vols. 8vo 32s. 
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|CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


50 PER CHNT. DISCOUNT 
FOR CASH. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


CIVIL SERVICE PRICES. 





E. J. STONEHAM, 


77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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NEW EDITION IN MONTHLY SHILLING PARTS. 


PAPADIIIYLYIYVI 


In course of publication Monthly, and to be completed in 
Kighteen Parts, price ONE SHILLING each, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by Fra 
Angelico, Pietro Perugino, Francesco Francia, Lorenzo Di Credi, 
Fra Bartolommeo, Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Danielle 
Da Volterra, and other Artists, chiefly of the Early Italian School. 





Each page is decorated with Borders, Ornaments, or Initial Letters, copied from 
the finest Italian Manuscripts of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, and numerous 
Medallions are introduced in the Margins. 


‘The Illustrated New Testament | ‘The engravings are very exqui- 
is the modest title of one of the most | site, and can scarcely be detected 
splendid editions of the Authorised | from steel plates. The ornamental 
English Version of the New Testa- | bordering is taken from the early 
ment which have seen the light. | Italian School of Art. We predict 
The skill of the engraver has been | for this edition a wide popularity.’ 
lavishly employed in the reproduc- | CuurcH REvIEW. 
tion of the greatest works of the ‘We have much pleasure in in- 
Italian masters to illustrate the sacred | viting the attention of our readers 
Text. The result, presented ontoned | to Messrs. Lonemans’ re-issue of 
paper, and printed in ink which is | this beautiful work, which will be 
neither so black as to be staring norso | familiar to many of them in its origi- 
light as to be indistinct, is strikingly | nal complete form. It is illustrated 
beautiful. Every page is surrounded | with woodcuts and borders almost en- 
by engraved borders and marginalia, | tirely in the early Italian School of 
into which vignettes and medal- | Art, and it is no exaggeration to say 
lions are introduced with consummate | that each page of the work is a 
taste. The elaborate care with which | study in itself.’ 
every detail has been filled in reminds LiTERARY CHURCHMAN, 
us of the monastic illuminated manu- ‘It is quite unnecessary to com- 
scripts treasured up in our museums, | mend this very beautiful book. The 
while the fact that the whole work | illustrations are from pictures by the 
when complete will cost less than a | best Italian artists, and they are re- 
pound (in 1863 it cost ten guineas), | produced as well as they can be by 
is another striking evidence of the | woodcuts of the size here employed. 
advance of science and art since the | The borders, head-pieces, tail-pieces, 
days when the production of such a | and the like, are extremely beautiful, 
book would have cost many years of | and the whole is admirably printed. 
patient and laborious work.’ It will make a most appropriate and 

ReEcorRD. acceptable present.’ CHuRcH BELLs. 





London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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“GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these 
Splendid Preparations. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
more delicious, To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &., it is incomparable, In bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 


2s. each, 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


Makes delicious pudding without eggs, pastry without butter, and beautiful light bread 
without yeast. In 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s, tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best and Most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced. 


The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores 
delicate individuals to health, At 1s. 14d. and 2s, 3d, each bottle. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 
The Proprietors can recommend it to Housekeepers generally as a aseful agent in the pre- 
paration of a good custard. Giverra Triat, Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons, of the Best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d, 
The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicious and invigorating beverage, 


It is easily made, and is by far the cheapest and best Ginger Beer ever offered to the public, 
Sold in packets, 3d. and 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


Its action in Cakes, Puddings, &c., &c., resembles that of the egg in every particular. One 
penny packet will go as far as four eggs! and one sixpenny tin as far as twenty-eight. Sold 
everywhere, in 1d. packets; 6d, and 1s, tins. 


GOODALL’S BLANCMANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blancmange in a few minutes. In boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &. In bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


All the above-named Preparations may be had of all Grocers, Chemists, 
Patent Medicine Dealers, and Oilmen. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS. 


Nature’s Great Brain and Nerve Tonic and the most wonderful Blood Purifier. The highest 
Medical Authorities say that it is the only Cure for Wasting Diseases, Mental Depression, Loss 
of Energy, and Stomach Complaints, 

It is pleasant to the taste, and may be taken by the most delicately constituted. In the most 
enfeebled it builds up a NEW AND HEALTHY CONSTITUTION. One dose of this Remedy 
is equal to Twenty Doses of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Thousands have been snatched from the brink of the grave by the timely use of Fruzman’s 
Syrup or Pxospnorvs, May be had of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, in bottles 
at 28, 9d., 48, 6d., 11s., and 33s. 


Special Agents: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., White Horse Street, LEEDS, 
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POPULAR WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. 
G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
PoPpuULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 


the Accession of James the Second. By 
LonpD MACAULAY. Student's Edition. 2vols. 
crown 8yo. 12s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Student’s 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, Cheaper Edition, 
authorised and complete, 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 


INGS OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 
the Right Hon, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND SINCE THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE III. By Sir T. Ensxrve May, 

. K.C.B. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, 
Popular Edition. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 42s, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 


JECTS. By James ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION in 


England and France, Spain and Scotland. 
By Henry Tuomas BUCKLE, 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 244. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 


SPEARE, Genuine Edition, Large Type, with 
86 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 14s, 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE 


AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. Student’s 
Edition, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


CABINET EDITION OF STORIES 


AND TALES by Miss SEWELL. Re-issue 
in cloth extra, with gilt edges, 
AMY HERBERT, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 3s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 33. 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 3s. 6d. URSULA, 3s. 6d, 

CLEVE HALL, 3s.6d. IVORS, 3s. 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON, 83. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s. 6d. 

LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d. 


LORD MACAOLAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and THE 
ARMADA. Fep. 8vo. price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. 
cloth, or 2s, 6d. cloth extra with gilt edges. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and THE 
ARMADA. With 41 Woodcuts from Draw- 
ings by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, with Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right 
Hon. GrEorGE Otro TREVELYAN, M.P, 
Cabinet Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


CHSAR; a Sketch, By James 
ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, With Portrait and 
Map. 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLING- 


TON. By the Rev. G. R. Gume, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. cloth extra. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVE- 


LOCK, K.C.B. By JoHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. boards, or 
3s, 6d. cloth. 

Sunbeam Edition, Sixpence. 


WHISPERS FROM FAIRYLAND 
By the Right Hon. Lord BRABOURNE, With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. By the 
Right Hon. Lord BRABOURNE. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE 
EARL OF BBACONSFIELD, collected from 
his Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD NOVELS 
AND TALES. Price 2s. each in boards, 
2s.. 6d. each cloth; or the Set of Elever 
Volumes, in cloth extra, with gilt edges, 
price 33s. 

LOTHAIR, 2s. ENDYMION, 2s 

CONINGSBY, 2s. SYBIL,2s, TANCRED, 2s, 

VENETIA, 2s. 
CONTARINI FLEMING, &c.2 , 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 2s, 
THE YOUNG DUKE, &. , 





VIVIAN GREY, 2s. 


~~ RA nee 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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PROPRIETORS 
OF THE 


VICTORIA 
REGINA 


Paper 


AND 


Envelopes. 


* Glazed and special 
surface.’ 
-* Free from hairs or 
grease.’ 











SAMPLES 
POST FREE 


on 
APPLICATION. 


All Goods over 
20s. 
Carriage Paid to 
any Station in 
Great Britain or 
Ireland. 





WLLL ALLIS 





FOR LADIES’ 


DRESSES, TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 


LEWis’s, j in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, 


which 


| be known all over the world as the * Bon Marche’ Velveteens., 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaran’ 





teed. 
If a dress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and 


pay the full cost for making and trimming. 


The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s.6d.a yard. The public, although 
wer don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between the mannufacturer’s price and the 


rs ce the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


BW ies. of Market Street, MANCHESTER, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and 


sell them (or it might almost be said, gi 


ve them) to the public for 2s. a yard. 
LEWIS’S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


They will then be able to judge 


for themselves whether LE WI18’S, of Market Street, MANCHESTER, praise their Velveteens 


more than they deserve, 


Write for Patterns on ordinary post card. 


LEWIS’S pay carriage on all orders, amounting to 40s. and upwards, to any address in the United Kingdom. 


LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 





REDUCTION 
FOR CASH. 


Moet’s First Quality 
Moet’s White, Dry; ‘sparkling ‘Sillery 58s. 
oO. (Magnums) 118s. 
Perrier Jouet’s Dry Pale Boctantune - 60s. 
aus Dry served Cuvee 72s. 


IN PRICE 


Cash Price per doz. Bottles. 
8s. 


do. Gaagnume) «- 146s. 

Giesler’ oe . pee ee - 62s, 
Goulet’s Carte Blanche .. : 66s. 
Mumm’s Extra Quality 64s, 
oO. do. (Magnums). 130s. 
Mumm’s Extra Dry ws ae - 68s. 


OF THE BEST BRANDS OF 





CHAMPAGNE 


Cash Price per doz. Bottles. 

Mumm’s Extra Dry (Magnums) 138s. 
Roderer’s Carte Blanche.. ee » 78s. 
Piper’s Carte Blanche eee 
Do do. (Magnums) «+ 146s. 
Hiedsieck’s Dry Mono pie 6 vy, 
Veuve Pommery and Fils - + 82s. 
Veuve Clicquot’s Rich ee $e - 72s. 
Veuve Clicquot’s— Dry . oo 2ta> 
Irroy’s Carte d’Or o Fame 
Bollinger’s—Dry Extra Quality oo’ . FRa. 


5s. extra per Case of 24 Half-Bottles. 


Delivered to Railway Station at Livergecl, Manchester, and Birmingham, on receipt of remittance. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 Lord Street; MANCHESTER, 26 Market Street; BIRMINGHAM, 28 High Street. 





Which paste inpsentiy and effect a 
Rapid Cure BRONCHITIS, PAINS 
in the CHEST, Shortness of Breath, 
Colds, W hooping Cough, Wheezing, 
Phiegm, and all Disorders of Se } 
Breath, Throat, and Lungs, Hys- 
TERIOAL and HEART COMPLAINTS, 
RHEUMATISM and NERVOUS PaIxs 

— they act likeacharm.’ Nothing 
else qives such a sound, refreshing 
night’s rest. 





PULMONIC WAFERS 


CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 


In all stages are instantly relieved by 


THE SPEEDIEST REMEDY FOR THROAT 
AND CHEST AFFECTIONS, 


KR ’ * In spite of the many novelties and 
largely advertised “new prepara- 
— ‘ tions" for the chest and lungs, I find 


i Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS 
still rank as ‘ffording the speediest 
reltef in S| and chest affections.’ 

Signed, H. Turner, M.P.S., 
Tenerdows, Bristol. 





TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS Dr. Locock's PuLMOoNIC WAFERS are invaluable ; 


remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the 
Sold by all Druggists and Medicine 


ina w hours they 
d., 28, 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. per Box. 


wer and flexibility of the voice. 
endors, price 1s. 1k 





UNITARIAN BOOKS AND TRACTS 


May be had at the Book Room of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
87 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
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DR. SMITH’S 


TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE 


AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND INVALIDS, FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. DR. SMITH’S TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is 
Nature’s Positive Remedy for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin —— Old Sores, Scurvy, 
—— ny vam Sore Throat, &c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores 


One 11s, Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of 
the Invalid, who may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure. 


Sold in "Bottles, 4s. 6d. and lls, each. Notrz.—The 11s, Bottle contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles ; one 
11s. Bottle is sufficient to cure. 


Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had DIRECT FROM THE LABORATORY, by sending 
the amount in Stamps or Postal Order. 
H. SMITH & CO.”S LABORATORY, 


26 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
AGEnTs—BARCLAY & SON, 95 Farringdon Street, London, W.C.; and all Wholesale Houses. 








THAR 


KEATINGS 


COUCH 
LOZENGES 


All Children suffer from on if |[*apeotutely the best 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE SAREE Che Same Syewe Sealy ever” 


Tins 1/14 at an nets eas,15stamps {| COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATI N CG S me 8 _— Strongly recommended by the most 
iWORM TAB a .__ TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9, 


THE THE ORIAINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP. 
Unrivalled for the Complexion. 
*In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’—Lancet. 
‘It — only Antiseptic 
p.’—Brit. Medical 
nary 
Recommended by the 
entire Medical Faculty, 
IT IS NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIC HAVE USED IT 
FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Medicine Vendors, &c., throughout 
the civilised world. Tablets, 6d. and 1s. 
Proprietors :—W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Pa nella 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 





























Refuse spurious imita- 
tions, and avoid Black 
Tar Soap, as = only 
made from refuse. 











Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, 
have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 


During a period of nearly Fifty Years they have been used most ex- 
RAD tensively as a Famity Mepicring, thousands having found them a simple 
ESTBO. 1835. and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, and 
those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the Hzap, Cuxst, Bowers, Lrver, and Kipyeys; also in Rusv- 
MATiIsM, Uxcers, Sonrzs, and all Sxix Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 

In Boxes price 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 28, 9¢., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, London, and gent free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad, 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


<7 Effervescing and Soateienns forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
ANON d Hefreshing Beverage. 
NY) Gives instant relief in oiiaen Sa or Bimious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
rey | jj LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH Cops; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
Ay worst forme. of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, ‘and other FEVERS, PRICKLY HEAT, 8M ALLPOXx, 
< ERUPTIVE or SKIN CoMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 











x >= TURLEY :—'I found i* aera, & ayeyetine ant family, in the worst form of Scarlet 
DR. a (Governmen t Medical Inspector o icine from the Port of London) witipe pt? hove event plenum be in 


bearing my y cordio} seotmeny to Ne etfeney the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gastri 
r forms 

DR. J. W. DOW SING :—* used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state I 
never lost a single case 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


DR. POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. Price ls. 14d. per Box, 


May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


DIAMONDS, MR. STREETER, 


SAPPHIRES. Diamond & Cem Merchant, 
et EE, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
CAT’S-EYES. COLOMBO, CEYLON, 
ae GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 
STAR STON ES. No Lower Standard Gold than 18-Carat. 
———— KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 
EMERALDS. BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

















RUBIES. 
PEARLS. 
ALEXANDRITES 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY —— THE meet. AND vee MEDICAL PROFESSION. 














AWARDS. 9 
a TEN 
EIGHT PRIZE CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. OF MERIT. 


MATTRESS on polished pitch- pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. | The ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. | The ‘ Excelsior’ Hospital Beds. 


(llustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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"MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; \. 
“TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT 
<' JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES & C.*) 


@[ PRESERVED PROVISIONS FOR YACHTS) gy 








SOUPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


BRAND & CO.’S INDIAN CHUTNEY.|© 


AN EXQUISITE AND WHOLESOME RELISH. 


BRAND & CO.'S ESSENCE OF MALT. 


Prepared from English Malt of finest quality, by Dence & Mason’s 

Patent Process, by which the flavour and diastase of the malt are | dq 
most perfectly preserved, 

AN ADMIRABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR COD LIVER OIL* 


, YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
\ TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, ETC. 
CAUTION !I—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND mee ASI: 
UNDER WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUIN 


‘No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE § STREET, MAYFAIR, 
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Pgs AN EXCELLENT 
ee RELISH FOR ALL es eat 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, Qwes 













FISH, ENTREES, &C: 
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MILES DOUGHTY’S 


VOICE LOZENGES 
Keep the Voice in Tone, 
Give Mellowness to the Voice, 
Are Invaluable to meee: and Singers. 


(845) From the Swedish Queen of Song, Malle. Jonny Lis 
airvill ttage, aa Brompton, June 22, 1847. 

§1R,—I have much pleasure in confirming, as far as my experience poe the testimony ‘already so general in favour of 
the toseage e prepared by you, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

an UGHTY. JENNY LIND. 

om Sir Michael Costa, Italian Opera. 
i: mus glad to give my testimonial to Miles Doughty's Lozenges for the Voice. 
From Signor Salvini, the Eminent Teaggtien. 

Th sae Royal, Drury Kane, ey 23, 1875. 








Srr,— The other night, when my voice would have otherwise failed, I was able to accomplish my duty to very "last in 

Othello,’ which I owe entirely to your Lozenges. 
(5112) From Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Prima Donna, Italian Opera, Covent Garden. an 
I find your Lozenges most excellent for the Voice. CHRISTINE NILSSON. — 


Copy of Telegram received Sept, 20. 1869 from Mr. GAWITH, Chemist, Liverpool, to Miles Doughty, London. 

Forw: y first — train, to Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two largest Boxes (lls. each) Voice 

Lozenges. Charge to 
From Herr ‘Theodor Wachtel, Court Singer to the King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany. 
(5122) Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden : June 4, 1870. 

, LC pleased to give you my testimonial for your excellent Voice Lozenges. I have proved them to be the best preparation 
‘or the voice. 

Sole  Propristere, F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, London, E.C. Sold by all Chemists at 6d., Is., 
2s. 6d., 5s.,and Ils. ; or by post for 7d., 1s. 2d., 28. 9d., or 5s. ; the lls. size sent tree to any Ra. lway Station for P.O.O. for lis. ‘bd. 


THE TRUE. Dr. STEERS’ OPODELDOC, 


From its penetrating quality, is found decidedly su cugeston te to any other external auutiestion in promoting the 
aye sirouiation oe in a torpid state, arising from Co'd or other causes, a giving ¥ igen to the 
oan romptly and co copously rubbed in, it cures RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, 

Tae. SPRAINS, 5 UISES, &c. If lived and applied on the FIRST APPEARANCE of Chilblains, it 
prevents their breakin 
1 Use no am ‘than NEWBERY’S DR. STEERS’ OPODELDOC, 2s.9d. Of Chemists 
Proprietors, F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, London, E.C. Established 1746, 
See the words ‘ F. Newbery’ on the Government Stamp of the genuine Dr. Steers’ Opodeldoc. 








The Public are invited to send, from any part ofthe world, to ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
LFAST, for Samples ‘and full range of Price Lists (POST FREE) of their 
am Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 ALL PURE Paae, per Gon 
Shirts, &c., have the merits of ex- IRISH am wide, 1/11 per yard. a/é 


cellence and xtra Heavy (a most durable pues . 
IRISH LINEN <i en”, all article), 2} yds. wide,3/3 per yd. CAM BR | C Gentlemen’ . aio 
Je) ————— a cowelling, 18 in. wide, 
—_—_—— 


ee ee ee ee 
ALL Pure FLAX. HEMSTITCHED. 


and 
children's 3- 
sia “Case Cloths Per doz. 
COLLARS, fi 2) sence LINENS *: POCKET yas"s: 


oon Fine ane Gents’ 8/4 
x old, a/1l to kon ht. ye omunnaiiaediaunnee 


For Ladies. ber dos. | © Te + per ya. ame oo aa 
CUF F Sms tee & DAM ASKS. HANDKERCHIEFS 
ah ait. & SHIRTS. Sea” 


= 















































Tab e Cloths, * The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
oi) "hoon _ oo and cuffs, 35/6 the| 2 yds.square.3 —=| Robinson & Cleaver have a world- 
halt-doz. (to measure, 2/ extra). 24 yards by 4 lose 13/4 each, wide fame.’— Zhe Queen. 





Manufacturers aoe Special Appointment 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, stares ne gtonn aad ie Grows 


THE ROYAL IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, BELFAST. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND UNDERCLOTHING. 

















aR 
Any Name Embroidered on our fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red. Price 6s. 6d. 
per twelve dozen. These Initials and Names are retailed by Drapers everywhere, 


Samples pust free of J. & J. CASH, Ci veutry. 
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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AuTHor or ‘By Proxy,’ ‘HicH Spirits,’ &c. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


T seems to have escaped the notice of those social teachers who 
are so good as to point out to their fellow-creatures how to 
get on in the world, how great a factor in that matter, sometimes 
for good, more often for evil, is rapidity of action caused by the 
hatred of suspense. It is not exactly impatience, the ‘ raw haste’ 
which the poet describes as ‘ half sister to delay,’ but the desire to 
know the worst or the best. Though most frequently found in 
impulsive natures, it is not peculiar to them. One of the most 
methodical men of his time, and the most successful in his calling 
of all time, possessed this attribute in excess. On the one hand 
it caused him never to lose an opportunity: he ‘ caught the skirts 
of happy chance’ throughout his life ; but on the other he often 
renounced great gains in order to get a matter settled and off his 
mind. 

Mrs. Beckett, notwithstanding her boasted experience of life, 
had never learnt to be patient’; she had always acted more or less 
upon impulse, and her vast wealth had increased this tendency. 
Royal personages do not write when they have a fancy for any- 
thing ; they telegraph for it, or send a special messenger. We 
read of Louis XIV., that on one occasion ‘he had almost to 
wait,’ but the catastrophe itself was averted. 
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No sooner had her two visitors departed, than the widow was 
consumed with a desire to despatch that letter to the younger of 
them of which she had spoken to him. ‘In the meantime I will 
write to you,’ she had said, not because she had found speaking diffi- 
cult, but the getting an answer from him. She felt that he had 
stood on his guard and parried her thrusts, without absolutely 
becoming her antagonist. He had been very careful not to hurt 
her feelings, whereas if he had quite made up his mind to reject 
her advances, he might have repelled them with a word or two, 
such as she could have scarcely blamed him for using in self- 
defence. It was plain to her that he was in a state of indecision : 
on the one hand well disposed for a life of ease and opulence ; on 
the other, sensitive to the ridicule that. would attach to him for 
the price he would have to pay for it. She did not dream of 
having a rival in her affections; she had never heard a whisper 
of such a thing; that view of the case did not occur to her at all, 
perhaps because she was secretly conscious that affection—on his 
side at least—was not much concerned in the matter. She knew 
that Edgar liked her, and persuaded herself that his liking, when 
he came to know the sacrifices she was prepared to make for him, 
would turn to love. But in the meantime she could hardly write 
of the sacrifices; she could not say, ‘If you marry me I will 
settle this and that upon you absolutely, and make you entirely 
independent of me.’ She was secretly conscious that he had 
exaggerated his tendency to extravagance and his dislike to all 
financial control, in order to dissuade her from her purpose; but 
she ignored it. Her Edgar, if he would be hers, should be as 
extravagant as he pleased, and have nothing to complain of in 
the way of restriction. She had fallen over head and ears in love 
with him. 

There was certainly some disparity in their ages, and that on 
the wrong side; but Edgar looked old for his years while she 
looked young, and, what was more, felt so, She had had troubles, 
‘severe ones, but they had not broken her spirit ; her capacity for 
affection was as great as ever. In her first marriage she had not 
looked for love; in her second she had looked in vain for it. It 
was still, as it were, owed to her, and there was yet time to enjoy 
it; and even if it were not thoroughly reciprocated, might not her 
third union be as happy as her first, where reciprocity had also been 
wanting, though in that case, from her own side ? At the worst she 
was convinced, and not without reason, that Edgar Dornay would 
never treat her ill. For her friends she had arguments enough 
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for taking this step. With her enormous fortune she felt the need 
of a protector and adviser, &c.; she knew their remonstrances 
would not be very strong; and as for her enemies, she could afford 
to defy or to despise them. But the unfolding of her intentions 
to Edgar himself was a very different matter. Even the simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ required from the blushing maiden whose hand 
has been asked in marriage, is said to be an embarrassing affair. 
Conceive then what a task lay before the widow, who was herself 
about to put the question instead of answering it! And she had 
not even the excuse of a leap-year. It was easy enough to begin 
‘My dear Edgar,’ and to end ‘ Yours faithfully, Kate Beckett ;’ 
the difficulty lay in the intermediate matter. 

A snow-storm of torn-up letters went on in the widow’s 
boudoir before she could compose one to her mind; if it was not 
a pretty letter after all, that may be set down to the necessity of 
the case; under the circumstances it was perhaps as good a one 
as could have been written. 


‘My dear Edgar,—If we had not been interrupted this morning, 
I had made up my mind to speak to you upon a certain subject 
about which—for suspense in this matter is intolerable to me—I am 
now compelled to write. It isa subject so very delicate and difficult 
for me to touch upon, that I should not venture to do so but for 
the confidence I feel that I am not only addressing a man of 
honour, who will respect my secret, but a man of feeling, who will 
understand what it costs me to reveal it.’ 


The above sentence was not composed in a hurry. Even when 
it was written she was dissatisfied with it. She thought the 
expression ‘costs’ might remind him inopportunely of her money. 
‘It is not usual for ladies to write to gentlemen upon such a topic ; 
my very housemaid would hesitate to give to the young man with 
whom she “keeps company” that fateful ring (with 0. K. K. B. W. P. 
on it), which she accepts from him with such alacrity; it isa woman’s 
province to wait for her wooer. Unhappily I do not share the 
common lot. My position is an exceptional one. If I am so 
fortunate as to have won the affections of an honourable man, cer- 
tain considerations would seal his lips; and the more worthy he is 
of being beloved the more closely they would seal them. Ever 
since I have known you, Edgar, I have been a happier woman’ 
' (perhaps it was fortunate that their acquaintance had not been a 

prolonged one; it would have been mal & propos under the circum- 
‘stances to remind him that she had known him from his child- 
K2 
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hood). ‘ Your companionship has cheered me ; your intelligence 
has delighted my mind; and above all your heart, or so I have 
flattered myself, has beaten responsively to mine. Your behaviour 
of late, and especially to-day, leads me to believe that a mistaken 
sense of independence may have kept you silent upon a matter in 
which your happiness may be, as mine most certainly is, concerned. 
The inequality of our fortunes may, to one of your sensitive nature, 
have put a padlock on your tongue. That is foolish, Edgar, for 
there is an inequality of age between us—ten years or more, I fear’ 
(it was nearer twenty )—‘ which if this matter were one of bargain, 
which Heaven forbid, might fairly be written off against it. IRfa 
false pride, or an unfounded mistrust, prevents your speaking to 
me of what is in your heart, I entreat you for both our sakes to 
discard them. If, on the other hand, I have deceived myself, it is 
better that I should be undeceived. Your generous heart will 
forgive a fond and foolish woman who has mistaken regard for 
love, and a natural kindliness of heart for a particular inclination. 
‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘KaTE BECKETT.’ 


Then came the postscript, which, though it would be cynical to 
say it contained the pith of the matter, was of considerable import- 
ance. ‘Whatever may be your reply to this, I trust you will accept 
the inclosed ; if not as an earnest of the many offices of loving-kind- 
ness I hope to do for you, then as a small testimony of what at all 
events will be a lifelong friendship. I will only add that instead 
of being five hundred I wish it were five thousand.’ 

Having concluded this remarkable composition, it seemed to 
the writer that every moment it lay on her table or even in the 
post-office was lost time ; the possibility of the Sunday intervening 
before Edgar could hear from her was a terrible thought ; so she 
sent the note by hand. 


‘Any answer, me lady?’ inquired the tall footman to whom 
its custody was entrusted. 

That she expected an answer we may well imagine, and it was 
not without an inward struggle that she replied, ‘No; you need 
only leave the letter;’ she would in truth have liked the man to 
have waited in the hall of the Aglaia Club for her correspondent’s 
reply. 

When the letter had gone she half regretted not having added 
another postscript, ‘ Please acknowledge cheque ;’ not that she was 
solicitous about its safety, but that it would have necessitated an 
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immediate response. Nor was this wholly owing to impatience of 
suspense. If she did not know quite as much about Mr. Edgar 
Dornay as she thought she did, she was well aware that he was a 
man of impulse, and that her best chance of carrying his somewhat 
slackly defended heart was by a cowp de main. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TWO TO ONE. 


THE withdrawal of Mrs. Beckett to her boudoir was a matter of 
some surprise to Miss Marvon, for it was not the custom of the 
elder lady thus to seclude herself. She did not much care for 
general society, of which she had seen enough and to spare, but 
she liked companionship, and especially that of her young friend. 
It seemed, therefore, incumbent on her to offer some sort of 
explanation for her late seclusion. 

‘I have been writing some letters, my dear,’ she said; which 
was true enough if twenty copies of one letter constitute a 
plural. 

‘Could I not have helped you, dear Mrs. Beckett ?’ 

‘Well, no; I don’t think you could, my dear.’ 

There was a tinge of red in the widow’s cheek as she said so, 
and also a faint smile on her lip, for she was not without some 
sense of humour. ‘ Would it be indiscreet to inquire what you 
and Mr. Ralph were talking about all that time in the con- 
servatory ?’ 

It was Mary’s turn to blush now. 

‘ Well, among other things, he was eloquent upon the language 
of flowers.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the widow, smiling. ‘I must take more care of 
you, Mary. I had no idea that you had made an impression in 
that quarter.’ 

‘Nor I,’ answered the other drily. 

‘I am glad you do not take his attentions very seriously, for I 
am afraid Mr. Ralph is rather a butterfly. However, no one can 
deny that he is very agreeable, though he always rather reminds 
me of the poet of whom it was said that he could write lines to a 
broomstick. He is so very enthusiastic about everything, and at 
the shortest possible notice.’ 
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Mary, who had been always careful to evince no personal 
hostility to Uncle Ralph for the very reason she had given to him, 
was now more chary of her censure than ever. She only smiled 
adhesion to her companion’s sentiments. 

‘ How Charley hates him ! ’ continued the widow. ‘It is sueha 

ity.’ 
. * It is a pity, at all events, that he shows it so,’ observed 
Mary. 

‘No doubt. A young man who has his way to make in the 
world should not make himself enemies.’ 

‘Still, Mr. Ralph Dornay tried to snub him.’ 

‘True. And, as you say, “ tried” without altogether succeed- 
ing init. Charley has a cool, quiet way with him, which I have 
often reproved, but which I confess not a little tickles me. Ina 
Minister of State it would be admirable, but in a young Govern- 
ment clerk it is very impertinent. What an immense difference 
social position makes! Supposing a young man—I don’t say 
Charley, but one like Charley : 

‘Upon my word, dear Mrs. Beckett,’ interrupted Mary, laugh- 
ing, ‘I don’t believe there is one.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, my dear,’ said the widow 
significantly. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean anything so very much in his favour,’ 
answered Mary quietly ; ‘we were talking of his cool ways. But 
I am interrupting you; you were supposing a young man.’ 

‘Yes ; suppose a young man, I was about to say, equal to 
Charley in intelligence, though in another line, who should sud- 
denly exchange a moderate position for one of great wealth, what 
a splendid future would lie before him!’ 

Mary gave a little shrug of her shoulders. 

‘That depends, my dear Mrs. Beckett. Of course, as you 
have just said, his liveliness would pass for wit, and his talents 
for genius ; but the motive for exerting himself would be taken 
from him. Being in the lap of luxury, there is a temptation to 
sit there, and take what the gods provide one in a golden spoon.’ 

‘Yet it would surely be a spur to his ambition to feel that with 
the advantages he has become possessed of almost anything would 
be within his grasp. In a man of moderate means, however able, 
the sense of the impossibility of success crushes endeavour. Ina 
general way, you know, I am rather a sentimental person, but, for 
the reason I have just given, Ido not think that clever young 
men should marry penniless girls.’ : 
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‘Perhaps not,’ said Mary gravely. ‘You presume, however, 
that the alternative is given them of marrying for money.’ 

‘Let us say marrying money. Why should we say “ for” 
money because a man marries a woman who happens to possess it ? 
Of course there must be the alternative. If Charley, for instance, 
had had any chance of winning an heiress, I am not sure, my 
dear, notwithstanding my high opinion of you, that I should have 
recommended him to your attention.’ 

‘Then I wish he had had the chance,’ said Mary, smiling. She 
could speak lightly enough of Charley ; but some one else had been 
brought to her mind by her companion’s words, of whom she 
could not so speak. The thoughts of both ladies, without any 
mutual consciousness of the fact, had been dwelling on the same 
man. The case Mrs. Beckett had been supposing was that of 
Edgar Dornay; and it had suggested to Mary whether her 
encouragement of that young man’s attentions might not be an 
act of selfishness which would smother an honourable ambition, 
and cut him off from possibilities of greatness. It was a very 
delicate scruple, for, beyond the recommendation of a change of 
colour in the decoration of Mrs. Beckett’s boudoir, Mr. Edgar 
Dornay had at present effected no particular intellectual revolu- 
tion, nor, indeed, »:complished anything which the world would 
not have willingly let die. 

‘I never denied that Charley had his faults, my dear,’ continued 
Mrs. Beckett, forgetting her réle as advocate of Charley’s cause, 
and only using him as a perch from which to fly to the subject 
which was monopolising her mind ; ‘his prejudices, for example, 
are often as strong as they are groundless. I don’t believe, for 
example, he likes Edgar himself one bit better than he likes his 
uncle.’ 

‘IT don’t think he quite understands his character,’ observed 
Mary, with a show of indifference. 

‘He doesn’t give himself the trouble to study it,’ said the widow 
vehemently, 

‘It’s a great pity,’ observed Mary gently. 

‘I call it abominable of him,’ continued the widow. ‘The way 
in which he jumped from his seat when our other visitors entered 
the room to-day, and murmured something about “another 
engagement,” was too transparently indecent. One would have 
thought they had had the small-pox out upon them.’ 

‘They did interrupt his story, however,’ said Mary apologeti- 
cally. Her sympathies were always ‘retained for the defence,’ and, 
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moreover, she was anxious to turn the conversation from its present 
topic. She loved to think about Edgar Dornay—indeed, she 
thought about him whether she would or no—quite as much as 
her companion, but, unlike her, she was averse to speak about him. 
‘I confess I was very much interested about the giant at 
Letcombe Dottrel. What a curious person Mr. Paton must 
be!’ 

‘Curious is no word for him, my dear. He is as mad about 
some things as a March hare; only being so very rich he is only 
considered eccentric.’ 

‘But I have always heard he was very benevolent.’ 

‘Well, yes; except in one particular direction. In that 
respect he is like Howard the philanthropist, who liked everybody 
except his own flesh and blood.’ 

‘Why, I understood Mr. Paton had no relations!’ 

‘Nor has he any near ones. But he once had an only son. 
“ A little more than kin, and less than kind,” should be the family 
motto, for they two hated one another like poison.’ 

‘ How shocking !’ 

‘It was indeed; I don’t know who was to blame for it in the 
first instance ; but the breach grew wider and wider, till there 
was no bridging it over. At last the son ran away with a young 
woman very inferior to him in social station—the village organist 
—which caused a dreadful scandal.’ 

‘That is the sort of marriage which the world is slowest to 
forgive,’ sighed Mary, thoughtfully. ‘I suppose the world is 
right, but it seems very hard.’ 

‘In this case its forgiveness was not required,’ observed the 
widow, drily, ‘for they were never married at all. For all that, 
however, young Henry Paton stuck to the girl in a certain fashion 
—not that he could have really loved her, for he ill-treated her, 
and, in the end, deserted her ; but he would never marry anyone 
else. He declined to form an alliance which would have been at 
least respectable, and on which his father insisted as the basis of 
their reconciliation. And, last of all, he crowned his enormities 
(for I assure you they were not mere peccadilloes) by trying to ‘put 
his father into a lunatic asylum, which he very nearly accom- 
plished.’ 

‘What a terrible history!’ exclaimed the girl. ‘And is the 
young man dead ?’ 

‘Yes. He was killed in some drunken brawl in New York, 

and mourned by no one except by his poor mother.’ 
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‘She is alive, then ?’ 

‘Yes; and as good a woman as ever breathed. Mr. Paton, 
too, to do him justice, is the kindest of husbands ; but he has 
forbidden her ever to mention her son’s name to him. What was 
at first mere heat against him, in the end turned to hate, so that 
his very memory is loathsome tohim. What is stranger than all, 
this vehemence of detestation has affected the old man’s general 
views of life. Naturally of a most tender and sympathising dis- 
position, he will never admit the tie of blood as a motive for 
affection. He looks upon relations as humourists depict mothers- 
in-law, while, on the other hand, his great house is full of living 
objects of benevolence, not always chosen with good judgment. 
Charley called them, if you remember, “the Happy Family ”—- 
poets, painters, inventors, and all the intellectual tagrag and 
bobtail who are always on the look-out for money and a patron.’ 

‘How very curious! And do you know this Mr. Paton?’ 

‘A little. He had some acquaintance at one time "—here the 
widow pressed her lips together—‘ with my second husband. Mr. 
Rennie has been his man of business for years, and your friend, 
Mrs. Sotheran, of course, is very intimate at Letcombe Hall, since 
she lives in the same parish.’ 

‘And yet she has never mentioned to me one word about Mr. 
Paton,’ said Mary ; ‘I have only heard of him from others.’ 

* How curious !—Thanks.’ This to the servant, who had just 
placed a letter in his mistress’s hand. A glance at the address was 
sufficient to tell her from whom it came. It was the one she had 
been expecting with such impatience, but she had certainly no 
right to complain upon the score of delay. It was not yet dinner 
time, and her own letter had not been despatched more than two 
hours. She argued favourably (from what she knew of Edgar’s 
character) from this prompt reply. At all events, she held in her 
hand the key of her future happiness, or, let us say, discontent, 
for misery would certainly be too strong a word. 

The moment was a supreme one, but then she was not unac- 
customed to such supreme moments. Moreover, as we get on in 
years, all moments (save that in which death is beckoning to 
some dear one, true and tried) become less supreme. There was 
a ‘catch’ in her breath, but her face showed nothing of the 
anxiety that consumed her. If it had done so, however, her com- 
panion would not have observed it. Her thoughts, attracted for 
the moment by the sad domestic history to which she had just 
been listening, had already reverted to more personal affairs— 
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not exactly her own affairs, though her own were bound up in them. 
Mary Marvon used a very rare—though, among women, a not 
unexampled—system of notation. With her Number One was not 
always first, and was sometimes nought. She had every reason to 
believe, short of an actual offer of marriage, that Edgar Dornay 
purposed to make her his wife. She had liked him—even, perhaps, 
what is called fallen in love with him—from the first, but she had 
kept that fact carefully locked up in her own heart. She had given 
him no sort of encouragement, but had behaved to him exactly as 
she behaved to Mrs. Beckett’s other visitors; not, indeed, with 
the humility often used by persons in her position, for nature had 
not fitted her for the conventional réle of a ‘companion,’ but cer- 
tainly with no forward assurance. On the contrary, she had put a 
constraint upon herself when in his company, and replied to him 
whenever he had addressed her with studied reticence. He had 
pushed aside this veil with his own hands, had sought her out, 
though with no demonstration of manner, in her modest retire- 
ment, and had won her heart. 

He was not, however, quite sure that he had won it, nor had 
she quite made up her mind to give it him. Her hesitation arose 
solely upon his own account. In one point of view—the most 
common one—she was without doubt a bad match for him. She 
could give him nothing but her love. Nay, as Mrs. Beckett had 
just been unconsciously pointing out, she might be not even a 
plus at all, but a mimus. His union with her might take away 
from him certain opportunities. They did not present themselves 
to her in the precise form that they had appeared to her friend ; 
she could not picture the man of her choice marrying for money, 
but she could understand that her poverty might be a check upon 
his advancement in life. His parents were dead, and he had no 
one but his own wishes to consult in the matter—unless Uncle 
Ralph might be considered in a paternal light, an idea which she 
rejected with some contempt. But this very freedom of choice 
increased her hesitation. It behoved her all the more not to take 
advantage of this uncontrolled attachment to his own hurt. What 
the world might say of it would be a very small thing to her in 
comparison with what her own conscience might say. It did not 
enter into her consideration at all—what Mrs. Beckett, on the other 
hand, saw very clearly—that Edgar Dornay was of that impulsive 
and indecisive nature which needs, above all others, alliance with a 
firm, unwavering one ; that a wife such as Mary Marvon would, in 
fact, to a young gentleman of his incompleteness be ‘the making 
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of him.’ But, in spite of all her doubts, she hada secret conviction 
in her true heart that she could make him a happy man. 

She was not so absolutely ignorant of human nature as to sup- 
pose this sort of love was reciprocated, but she believed that Edgar 
loved her as truly and unselfishly as man could do. It was most 
fortunate for her hostess that Mary was thus sunk in reflection, 
for with Edgar Dornay’s letter in her hand Mrs. Beckett felt very 
unequal to conversation. If her young friend had looked up at 
that critical moment with the very natural observation, for 
example, ‘Who is your correspondent?’ one can hardly imagine 
what would have happened, though it is just possible, I fear, that 
she might have replied, ‘ Only a bill, dear,’ with the most innocent 
smile in the world. 

Before conversation was resumed, however, the dressing gong 
began to boom through the house, which afforded her an excuse 
for retreat with all the honours of truth. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


EVEN in the seclusion of her own apartment the widow did not tear 
open her Edgar’s letter and greedily devour it with her eyes; nor, 
as a matter of fact perhaps, is that course of action the usual one 
in such cases except upon the stage, where one has to consider the 
conditions of distance—the gallery. In real life such treatment is 
only applied to telegrams. When a woman, especially, has a billet- 
doux in her hand, or what she hopes will prove one, she is 
in no hurry, however impatient may be her natural disposition, 
to’ become possessed of its contents; and this is more parti- 
cularly the case when she has good reason to believe them to 
be agreeable. 

That the cheque had not come back Mrs. Beckett had assured 
herself by the ordeal of touch; her delicate fingers had weighed 
the missive and decided that it was too light to contain an 
inclosure. If her Edgar had kept the cheque she felt that he was 
secured to her, or, as brutal MAN would have expressed it, ‘ sold ;” 
for, though she had urged his acceptance of it in any case, she 
knew that there was in reality no alternative for him. 

As she gazed on his handwriting her thoughts reverted to the 
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day, now thirty years ago, when her father had placed a similar 
letter in her hand with the quiet remark, ‘This is from Sir Robert, 
my darling ; you will do as you please about it.’ 

How different were her present feelings! It seemed to her 
as she compared her ‘now’ and ‘then’ that she could scarcely be 
the same woman. Her second offer had been made by word of 
mouth, and how differently again had that proposal been received ! 
With what rapture had she heard it! With what promise it had 
seemed to blossom, and how, alas, that blossom had withered ere 
it ever grew to bud! She could not conceal from herself that 
there was no such blossom now; yet if there was less to win—and 
there was less, much less—she on her part had less to lose. 


‘My dear Mrs. Beckett,—Your kind letter has affected me 
beyond measure. I feel I am not worthy of your love, but I hope 
to become worthy of it. I am compelled to spend to-morrow at 
Brighton, but I shall be with you at three o’clock on Monday, when 
I shall trust to find you alone. 

‘Ever yours affectionately, 
‘EpGark Dornay.’ 


‘N.B.—Cheque received.’ 


If the letter was not all that the widow could wish, it was 
without doubt an acceptance of her proposal ; if it did not fulfil 
her expectations, it removed from her all apprehensions of dis- 
appointment ; nay, it realised her hopes: but she didn’t like his 
putting off his visit till Monday. Why should he not have come 
on Sunday? Even supposing he had a previous engagement for 
that day, why should he not have cancelled it? Was he not 
engaged to her? The notion of Mr. Edgar Dornay’s having any 
conscientious scruples concerning Sunday did not, I regret to say, 
enter into her mind. What however she resented a great deal more 
was Edgar’s postscript, ‘ Cheque received,’ which seemed almost to 
have a double signification for her. Her first act, indeed, was to 
produce a pair of golden scissors—one of a set of implements fitted 
into a sea shell, such as Aphrodite might have used at a marine 
Dorcas Society—and cut that neatly out. The note looked a 
little shorter, but much sweeter, without that little addition. 

Mrs. Beckett had not only overlived her illusions, but had, 
what very few women possess, a due sense of proportion. She 
acknowledged to herself that concerning the matter between her- 
self and ‘another’—so her dividends expressed it—she had got 
decidedly the best of it. If Mr, Charles Sotheran, whom to do 
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her justice she would have no more thought of as a husband than 
of marrying her grandson, had been in the place of Mr. Edgar 
Dornay, she would have taken a different view of the affair; the 
obligation would, in that case, have seemed to lie on the other 
side. His circumstances were such that, to use a homely but very 
significant expression, he might well have ‘jumped at’ such an 
offer. But Edgar Dornay was well born, in possession of moderate 
means, and had made for himself a certain position in the world. 
She was not only very pleased that he had accepted her proposal, 
but grateful. It was impossible for him of course to speak of 
‘terms,’ but she at once resolved that they should be made as 
much to his liking as possible. Her first idea—the idea of a 
woman in love, but one which fitted also with the natural gene- 
rosity of her disposition—was to make him independent of her, 
And it was not enough for her to tell him her intentions; she 
wished to be able to assure him that they were already in process 
of being carried out. This was a notion that would never of course 
have entered into the head of a young girl; but in her case it had 
a certain pathos in it—it was a tacit confession that she knew she 
was not loved for herself alone. If the other reason for which he 
loved her should be strengthened, would he not then love her 
more? ‘There was at least nothing sordid in such an act of volun- 
tary munificence. 

She dashed off three lines to her man of business, Mr. Rennie, 
to request his attendance on her after breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing: ‘ Come to breakfast if you can,’ she added impulsively, ‘ though 
I am afraid our hour (9.30) will be a little late for you.’ Then she 
went down to dinner in the highest spirits. 

There are some unphilosophic persons who do not much believe 
in the chastening influence of adversity ; who confess that they 
are never so unsympathetic as when they are in low spirits, and 
that melancholy and moroseness are with them synonymous terms. 
We admire their candour, but pity the littleness of their minds. 
Still, it must be acknowledged that when folks are in good luck 
they are more agreeable as companions than when they are de- 
pressed ; kindly natures expand under the influence of good for- 
tune, and are very willing that their fellow-creatures should share, 
or at all events receive, the overplus of it. Mrs. Beckett had been 
always kind to her young companion, but never had she borne her- 
self so warmly towards her as on the present occasion; in the 
familiarity of their conversation when they had gone up to the 

drawing-room she even ventured once more to hint at the subject 
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of Mary’s settling in life, though without any direct reference to 
the husband she had chosen for her. 

‘You are very young still, my dear, it is quite true; but age 
is relative ; to a girl of fortune it is of small consequence, but, to 
one with small means, every year after she becomes marriageable 
is twelve months lost.’ 

‘I have never heard the value of time pointed out with such 
particularity,’ said Mary smiling. 

‘My dear, I am quite serious; it is the fact,’ returned the 
widow earnestly, ‘and I need not tell you, Mary, that whomsoever 
you may choose for a husband—though you know my especial wishes 
in that matter—I shall take care that you do not go to him 
without a dowry.’ 

‘ You are very good and very kind,’ said Mary, with a faint flush ; 
she was used to hints of the widow’s intentions towards her which 
had at first made her very uncomfortable ; there was something in 
her nature which revolted against them, though she had found from 
experience that it was better to pass them lightly by. ‘ But unless, 
my dear Mrs. Beckett, your generosity partakes of the nature of what 
Mr. Rennie was trying to explain to us the other day, a time bar- 
gain, or that you want to get rid of me as soon as possible——’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ interrupted the widow, ‘you know I don’t mean 
that.’ She was conscious, however—under the new conditions 
of her life that was to be—of having contemplated Mary’s de- 
parture as a possibility. No idea of jealousy had crossed her 
mind, but it had occurred to her that when she became Mrs. 
Dornay, not only would Mary’s office become a sinecure, but that 
there would be something embarrassing in her presence. In the 
case of turtle doves, however roomy their nest may be, the happy 
pair, or the female at all events, prefers it to be free from lodgers. 
‘My house will always be your home, Mary, but circumstances 
may alter as regards myself—I may not be in a position—nobody 
knows what may happen.’ 

The widow was in a quagmire, in which her struggles to escape 
only sank her the deeper ; she felt she had gone too far in hinting 
at any alteration in her mode of life, and she did not know how to 
erase the impression her words might have conveyed. 

Mary, however, was quite innocent of all suspicion. She 
thought Mrs. Beckett was referring to the uncertainties of human 
life. ‘It will be long indeed, I hope, and have every reason to 
believe,’ she answered earnestly, ‘before Ihave to come to any 
resolution on that account.’ 
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_ The widow bit her lip and was silent. It was possible, had 
Mary given her any encouragement, that she might have made a 
confidante of her then and there ; but under present circumstances 
that was out of the question. It was certainly very unpleasant 
that the idea of change in her condition had only associated itself 
in Mary’s mind with her decease. She would take care to let Mr. 
Rennie understand that she had sent for him with quite other 
views than to give him her testamentary instructions. 

‘I know you hate to perform in public, Mary,’ she said with 
some abruptness (it was the one thing in Mrs. Beckett’s manner 
which now and then betrayed the relative positions occupied by 
Miss Marvon and herself), ‘but since we are quite alone, perhaps 
you will play something on the piano.’ 

It was an elastic request, and Mary took full advantage of it, 
for music was her delight. She played piece after piece, now 
grave, now gay, and at the end of each the widow murmured, 
‘That is indeed a treat,’ or ‘Thank you,’ or ‘How charming!’ 
But what was played was in fact only the accompaniment, more or 
less suitable, to her own thoughts. 

When Mary’s fingers evoked pathos, Mrs. Beckett’s mind 
reverted to her girlhood, so long past and gone; to the simple 
pleasures of her youth, and to its dreams; which, though great 
things had befallen her, had been far indeed from being realised. 
When the strain grew sombre her middle life passed once more 
before her, haunted by the ghost of Jove, and shadowed by a hated 
presence. When the tune was bright and joyous, she painted her 
future in bright colours, and likened the remainder of her days to 
an Indian summer. But as to whether Beethoven was being 
played, or Mozart, or Chopin, the widow neither knew nor cared, 
so long as the notes were not so loud as to interfere with her own 
reflections. And so it is with a good many other people who 
affect to ‘doat on music.’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. RENNIE’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


THE next day was Sunday, a dies non ; the day of all days—since 
in well-regulated establishments no work is permitted—on which 
suspense is intolerable. Again and again did Mrs. Beckett con- 
gratulate herself that she had taken time by the forelock, and 
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secured her Edgar’s reply. How dreadful it would have been to 
have pictured him to herself at Brighton, ignorant of her devotion 
to him, and—it was really within the bounds of possibility—flirt- 
ing with somebody else! Even as it was, the day was a very long 
one, and contrary to her custom she went twice to church, not so 
much, however, with the idea of special thanksgiving as of with- 
drawing her mind from its monopolising topic. The preacher 
was eloquent and fashionable, but it is doubtful whether he suc- 
ceeded in producing in her that description of meditation which, 
above all others, should be ‘ fancy free.’ 

Contrary to the widow’s expectations, Mr. Rennie arrived at 
the breakfast hour on Monday morning. The lawyer was a man 
of slight, almost insignificant figure, young for his years, which 
were verging on sixty; but with an astute and intelligent face. 
His eyes, blue and keen as a sword blade, like it were kept in 
scabbard until there was need for them. Their lids were usually 
pressed so close together that it was a wonder he saw out of 
them. The habit was ascribed to near-sightedness, an idea which 
he was very far from wishing to combat. The peculiarity had 
arisen perhaps in trick, but he had found it useful to him. When 
he heard things from his clients (and he sometimes did) which 
would have opened ordinary eyes very wide indeed, they only 
lifted his lashes a little. Nothing seemed to astonish him. On 
the other hand, he sometimes astonished others; on occasions 
which demanded their exhibition, some folks knew that he could 
open his eyes to some purpose, when their effect was that of a 
policeman’s bull’s-eyesuddenly turned on a detected thief. Mr. 
Rennie was an old bachelor, and his manners were of the old 
school of politeness: his behaviour to women, always kindly but 
mingled with a certain respect, was quite different from the 
affected devotion displayed to them by men of fashion ; his ways 
with men were various, but he had a general reputation for some- 
thing more than mere scrupulous integrity ; a man of honour first 
and a lawyer afterwards. His business was mainly confined to the 
affairs of great families, and the administration of large estates ; 
but he had been known to give valuable advice to persons of 
comparative insignificance, and, what was more, in a very unpro- 
fessional manner—without a fee. Mrs. Beckett adored him, and 
told him so ; just a little to his alarm. A woman who had buried 
two husbands was, he thought, capable of reverting to first prin- 
ciples in the way of matrimony, and of capturing the third by 
force. But on the whole he liked her; and not least for her 
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treatment of Mary Marvon. He had seen a great deal of the 
dependants of the great, and they did not impress him favourably ; 
but in this young lady he recognised modesty without sub- 
servience, and an unflinching self-respect. 

‘This is a compliment indeed, Mr. Rennie,’ were the widow’s 
first words of welcome. ‘I never thought you would come to 
breakfast.’ 

‘It is almost as dangerous to give an invitation, madam, under 
the impression that it will not be accepted,’ was his reply, ‘ as to 
back a bill under the contrary impression. You seem to have 
made every preparation, however, for my entertainment.’ 

‘There are some cutlets and fish ; oh, I see what you mean; 
why of course there is Mary.’ The lawyer was shaking hands 
with her with something more than his usual politeness. ‘I knew 
you would never dare to take breakfast with me alone. Under 
pretence of being my chaperon, or sheep dog, everyone knows that 
Mary is here for the protection of the public.’ 

‘ Quis custodiet ?’ murmured the lawyer, with a glance of pity 
towards the orphan girl. 

‘What do you say, sir?’ inquired the widow sharply. ‘I 
always suspect the dead languages.’ 

‘I was merely quoting a legal phrase, my dear madam, with 
reference to the custody of infants. By the bye, I have been 
having some correspondence with our friend Mr. Paton that would 
surprise you. What do you think of an infant nine feet high ?’ 

‘The giant! Oh, we’ve heard of him!’ exclaimed Mary, 
laughing. 

‘Well, he’s a minor, and since it was through Mr. Paton’s 
advice that he threw up his engagement, my client thinks he is 
responsible for his future. As he shakes the pillars of domestic 
peace at the Hall—and, indeed, the Hall too—it has become 
necessary to place him somewhere else, and I have been offer- 
ing premiums to proprietors of travelling shows to take him. 
Never was a respectable family solicitor placed in such a false 
position.’ 

‘The mention of Mr. Rennie’s profession, Mary,’ observed the 
widow, ‘ which nobody, I am sure, would ever guess, unless he 
referred to it ‘ 

‘Now, do you really expect me to take that as a compliment, 
Mrs. Beckett ? ’ interposed the lawyer. 

‘The mention of his profession,’ continued the widow, 
‘reminds me that he has come here professionally, and that I must 
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deny myself the pleasure of your company this morning; but you 
can have the carriage, of course, as usual.’ 

‘Thank you, dear Mrs. Beckett, but I had much rather walk.’ 

‘Then take Simmons with you, I beg, my dear: you are much 
too young and pretty to go without a maid.’ 

‘I would much prefer Alexander,’ said Mary. 

‘Now did you ever know such a girl, Mr. Rennie?’ exclaimed 
the widow appealingly. ‘She prefers walking to driving, and the 
company of Alexander to that of Simmons.’ 

‘It depends upon who Alexander is,’ observed the lawyer 
judicially. ‘If he’s an attractive young man——’ 

‘It is a dog, my dear sir; it’s Mr. Beckett’s old St. Bernard.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! One of those animals who go about with a bottle 
of Chartreuse—no, by the bye, that’s the other monastery—of 
brandy round their necks, and save people in the snow. In winter 
a most admirable companion, but in summer I should have 
thought j 

‘He is charming at all times,’ laughed Mary, rising from her 
seat ; ‘I’ve not had a walk with him for weeks, so that we shall 
have lots to say to one another.’ 

And with a pretty curtsey and a pleasant smile she left the 
seniors to their conversation. 

‘ That’s a good girl, I’m sure,’ observed the lawyer, when the 
young lady had left the room. 

‘An excellent girl,’ assented Mrs. Beckett warmly; ‘she is 
quite like a younger sister to me.’ 

‘ Without the little jéealousies and antagonisms which relations 
sometimes give rise to, eh?’ observed Mr. Rennie slily. 

‘Upon my word, you’re as bad as Mr. Paton,’ exclaimed the 
widow. ‘I suppose that is why you lawyers get such a bad 
character: you mix with such queer clients and catch their com- 
plaints.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. We go about doing good at all risks.’ 

‘Well, I want you to do some good to-day, or rather to put me, 
as your client, in the way of doing it. I particularly wish to 
benefit a certain person—who shall remain nameless, if you 
please, for the present—pecuniarily. I wish that person, though 
closely connected with me, to be made independent of me, no 
matter what may happen as regards change of circumstances, or 
even of feeling in myself.’ 

‘A very generous proposition,’ observed the lawyer, stirring 
his tea, and thinking to himself, ‘ Now she is going to provide for 
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that young girl. A very good thing too. Companionship is no 
inheritance, and one woman’s affection for another is never to be 
depended on: though it looks as firm as the solid earth, there is 
always a possibility of a landslip.’ 

As Mrs. Beckett remained silent, he looked up at her through 
his screwed-up eyes and nodded encouragement. The widow was 
blushing, and pursuing a peach stone across her plate with a 
trembling finger—a sign of embarrassment which by no means 
astonished the lawyer. People, in his experience, were generally 
more ashamed of their benevolent intentions, especially if they 
were of a Quixotic character, than of their revenges. 

‘A highly laudable idea,’ he continued, ‘if one is only assured, 
which, no doubt, you are in this case, of the worthiness of the 
individual to be benefited.’ 

‘I have every confidence in the person in question, Mr. 
Rennie. Perhaps, without beating about the bush, it may be as 
well to state to you, of course in the strictest confidence, that the 
person I have in my mind is my future husband.’ 

For the moment Mr. Rennie forgot his office and even himself, 
He opened his eyes to their fullest extent, not in reproof, as usual, 
but in sheer amazement. 

‘ Alexander has gone out with Miss Marvon,’ said the widow 
severely. 

‘ Alexander, my dear madam?’ stammered the other. 

‘Yes—the dog. I thought you whistled, sir.’ And, indeed, 
it was true that the least ghost of a whistle had somehow escaped 
from the old lawyer’s lips. 

‘Good heavens, madam! nothing was further from my 
thoughts. It is no whistling matter.’ 

‘So I should hope,’ returned the widow implacably ; she was 
very much offended. 

‘Thank heavens, it isn’t me; that’s one comfort,’ was the 
lawyer’s reflection, which assisted him in summoning a gentle 
smile. 

‘If I have exhibited any amazement, my dear Mrs. Beckett,’ 
he said, ‘ it was from the consideration of your great courage and 
confidence in human nature.’ 

‘I think I am old enough to know my own mind, Mr. 
Rennie.’ 

‘T don’t know as to that. A woman, they say, is as old as she 
looks, in which case I must needs doubt your judgment.’ 

‘I am glad you haye something civil to say at last.’ 
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‘Civil! My dear Mrs. Beckett, you must be well aware that 
my feelings towards you are not those of a mere acquaintance, or 
even such as should exist between lawyer and client.’ 

‘You would not have dared to say that ten minutes ago,’ 
smiled the widow, who had by this time recovered, not only her 
self-possession, but her good humour; from which it may be 
gathered that she was not absolutely impervious to flattery. 

‘Well, I dare to say it now; and something more. On one 
occasion, when I had had the opportunity of being of service to 
you, you were graciously pleased to call me your guardian.’ 

‘I went further, and said “ guardian angel,”’ put in Mrs, 
Beckett frankly, but with a tinge of colour. He was referring to 
a certain time when his advice had restrained her from placing 
what would have been a most ill-judged confidence in her late 
husband. 

‘As your friend and well-wisher, at all events,’ pursued the 
lawyer modestly, ‘it is my duty now to point out to you that your 
position is a very exceptional one. The gentleman you have in 
your mind you will make not only your husband, but a prince 
consort.’ 

‘And how do you know that he is not a prince already?’ 
inquired the widow, smiling. 

The question was a little embarrassing, for the man Mr, 
Rennie had in his mind was certainly not a prince, nor at all like 
one, being in fact no other than Mr. Ralph Dornay. He knew 
that he was intimate at the house, and thought him just the sort 
of calculating humbug to have learnt the length of Mrs. Beckett’s 
foot. 

‘If he had been a prince I think you would have called him 
a personage and not a person,’ returned the lawyer dexterously. 

‘He is a prince to me,’ said the widow gently; ‘to us women 
all men seem so while they are our lovers.’ 

‘I suppose they do,’ observed the lawyer drily. He was con- 
sidering whether, even to his betrothed, Mr. Ralph Dornay could 
appear to possess any princely attributes. 

‘This is a matter, Mr. Rennie,’ continued the widow, stung by 
his cynical tone, ‘in which I have no need of advice, except 
professionally. My mind is quite made up as to the main 
question.’ 

The lawyer bowed, and took a pinch of snuff; it was the only 
vice of which he had ever been accused—or at least convicted. 


‘I am here, my dear madam, to obey your instructions. You 
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wish, as I understand, that this fortunate gentleman should enjoy 
a handsome life interest in your estate.’ 

‘That is of course. It is the usual arrangement, is it not?’ 

‘It is acommon one, but by no means without exception. In 
such a case as yours, a woman’s fortune is settled upon her and 
her children, but, if she wishes it, a sufficient income is reserved 
to her husband should he survive her.’ 

‘Well, you can draw up the settlement ; but I wish a certain 
sum to be given absolutely to my husband on the day of our mar- 
riage ; fifty thousand pounds.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Beckett!’ 

‘Such are my wishes; be so good as to embody them in—I 
don’t know how to express myself technically—but I know what I 
want to have done.’ 

Mr. Rennie smiled as though he had no doubt of that. 

‘I suppose as regards the lump sum a deed of gift will be 
necessary ?’ continued the widow. 

‘Not at all. There will be certain preliminary arrangements, 
and then you have only to sign a cheque.’ 

The widow’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. To place a cheque 
for 50,0007. in the hands of her intended would be, she felt, an 
enormous pleasure to her. 

‘A draft of your instructions shall be prepared for your 
approval,’ resumed the lawyer, who had no intention of precipi- 
tating matters. ‘Is there anything—or anyone else—you wish to 
mention ?” 

Since cheques for 50,000/. were flying about, it struck the 
kind-hearted lawyer that Mary Marvon might well be brought to 
his client’s remembrance before Mr. Ralph Dornay came into his 
kingdom, after which her chance would be small indeed. 

‘No,’ said the widow thoughtfully. ‘Nothing else occurs to 
me. You will not be long about it, I conclude; it is all so very 
simple.’ 

‘ Very,’ assented the lawyer without moving a muscle; but his 
eyes, if he had been so foolish as to open them, would have 
betrayed the satire. 

‘Then it could be done at once, in half an hour?’ 

‘What? The deed? The settlement?’ The idea of despatch 
is to a lawyer always hateful; but the suggestion of tying-up a 
property like Mrs. Beckett’s—as if it had been a brown paper 
parcel—in half an hour, sounded to Mr. Rennie like a blasphemy 
in the ears of a bishop. 
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‘I don’t mean that, but I should like to have a note of my 
intentions drawn out in a proper manner, for my own satisfaction.’ 

‘What she means,’ said the lawyer to himself, ‘is for private 
exhibition. She thinks it will bring the tears into the eyes of 
that specious humbug, whereas it will only make his mouth water. 
My dear madam, what a fool you are about to make of yourself. 
It is curious when Nature has done her very best almost in that 
way, how some folks will improve upon it.’ Then he added aloud, 
‘You shall have a note of your instructions before your luncheon 
hour, Mrs. Beckett.’ 

He named that time because he felt sure that if the man she 
had in her mind was Mr. Ralph Dornay he would come to lunch ; 
but he was not quite certain that he was the man. A curiosity 
very foreign to his character impelled him, as he took his leave, to 
learn her secret. 

‘I suppose it would be indiscreet in me, dear Mrs. Beckett, 
to hazard a guess as to the subject of our conversation this 
morning ? ” 

‘It would be indiscreet in me to tell,’ said the widow, smiling, 
which indeed, considering that no word of love had passed her 
Edgar’s lips, it certainly would have been. 

‘If I was to say that the name of the unknown began with a 
D and ended with a Y, should I be very far wrong?’ 

‘You would be getting “warm,” sir, as the children say at 
“hide and seek,”’ returned the widow, blushing. ‘I need say no 
more than that.’ And she held out her hand. 

Mr. Rennie took and pressed it kindly, but he did not utter 
one word of congratulation. He thought his client very foolish ; 
but also that she was about to bring upon herself a greater punish- 
ment than her folly deserved. 

Mrs. Beckett was well satisfied with his silence ; in a case like 
hers she knew enough of the world to be grateful for small mercies. 
It was something—nay, it was a good deal—that so old a friend 
and adviser had not dropped a word about the disparity of years. 
She had not the faintest suspicion of the cause which made any 
such remarks an impossibility. Her mind was full of her Edgar, 
and she concluded that of Mr. Rennie was preoccupied with the 
same individual. If she had told him the truth it is probable 
that the lawyer would have known better than to attempt remon- 
strance, but a certain line in the Table of Forbidden Degrees in 
the Prayer-book would certainly have suggested itself—* A man 
may not marry his grandmother.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


THE Aglaia in Piccadilly is one of those luxurious establishments 
for the suppression of marriage called clubs, which lets its upper 
floor in apartments to members. Those who are so fortunate as 
to secure them need never step out of doors in search of domestic 
comfort. After eating, and drinking, and smoking—nay, even 
reading, if their tastes are so exceptional as to lead them to litera- 
ture—a pass key opens a private door for them on the second 
floor, and they have only to go up to bed. ‘ Home is home, no 
matter how homely,’ and the sitting-room and two bedrooms 
rented by the Messrs. Dornay, uncle and nephew, above their club, 
were as much their home as though they possessed a house in the 
neighbouring square. Indeed, as to decoration, these three apart- 
ments were by no means homely, while the sitting-room was 
furnished with great luxury. Some of the treasures of Cliffe 
Park, too precious to be left to the tender mercies of tenants, had 
been imported into it, and the taste of Mr. Edgar Dornay had 
supplied whatever had been wanting to its original embellishment. 

To the ordinary eye, however, nothing would have seemed to 
be wanting, from Cliffe Park or anywhere else, for the Aglaia Club, 
though the beauty of its architecture was disputed (and what is 
not disputed in architecture ?), was famous for its fittings. Every- 
thing was so mellow and subdued and harmonious, that, if mellow- 
ness and subjugation and harmony can effect one-half of what is 
ascribed to them upon the human soul, all the members of the 
Aglaia Club would have been as sure of paradise as a Crusader 
who had killed a Paynim, or vice vers&é. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding these elegant surroundings, these gentlemen could 
scarcely be set down as spiritually minded, nor indeed did they 
concern themselves much with paradise at all. They were mostly 
golden, or, more accurately, gilded youths, who resembled lilies 
less in their purity than in their exemption from toil; for, when 
folks are idle, it is my firm conviction that not all the sage-green 
furniture in the world will keep them out of mischief. 

In some cases these gilded youths were not very youthful, and 
in others they had rubbed some of their gilt off. 

Mr. Ralph Dornay suffered from both these disadvantages 
more than people were generally aware of, for, to do him justice, 
he was a man of courage; nay, of dauntless audacity, and could 
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held his head up like a man where another would have held it 
down through consciousness of not being worthy of that title ; one 
of great resource and of some ingenuity, fit to breast the blows of 
circumstance and grapple with his evil star if Fate so desired it, 
and very apt to take advantage of his opportunities when she 
chanced to be in a better humour. 

Sometimes he even made opportunities for himself. A great 
idea had been shaping itself in his mind of late, or, rather, had 
suddenly been born there, perfected and complete, as Pallas 
sprang from the brain of Jove. It was a magnificent conception, 
the result of which might place him above the aspirations of 
ambition, but one that was proportionally difficult to carry out. 
It was not only that there were obstacles in the way, huge as a 
mountain and as solid, but that his plan required a total change 
of front in his own views and proceedings. Hitherto he had been 
a mere satellite of his nephew, content to shine with a very 
modest lustre in the same firmament, and, upon the whole, a 
faithful satellite. His best advice, according to his lights, had 
been always at Edgar’s service, and in some things he had given 
him material aid, not, indeed, from affection, nor even from that 
tie of blood on which he so much insisted, but because their in- 
terests were identical. But now he had it in his mind to be no 
more a satellite, but a sun, with a system of its own. At present, 
however, as regarded the attainment of his object he had no 
system whatever, but only an audacious and well-nigh desperate 
resolve ; it was necessary to feel his way, and with all the more 
caution since on some portion of it he would have to retrace his 
steps. 

It was the evening of the day on which Edgar Dornay had 
accepted Mrs. Beckett’s offer, and uncle and nephew were alone 
together in their private apartment. They had not met since 
they had lunched together in Park Lane, the younger man having 
dined out, and the elder at the club, as was usual in both cases. 
The former had donned his dressing-gown and slippers, but the 
latter was in full evening panoply. Uncle Ralph was not often 
seen in dishabille—not because that process of ‘ breaking up’ had 
by any means begun with him with which most of us, when our 
ship is no longer classed Al, are acquainted, and which men are 
often quite as solicitous to conceal as are the softer sex, but 
because he felt the danger, at his age, of once giving way to 
slovenly habits. He was as fond of ease as most people—nay, 
fonder—but in his present circumstances he did not consider that 
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he could afford to take it. His attire, though quite as faultless 
and more equable—he was never seen in dittos even in Sep- 
tember—was not so splendid as that of some members of the 
Aglaia, and remembering, perhaps, the dictum of the poet— 


What are myrtles and wreaths to the brow that is wrinkled !— 


he seldom had a flower in his buttonhole. On the present 
occasion, however, he wore a sprig of stephanotis, which attracted 
his companion’s attention. 

‘What! two flowers in one day in your coat, Ralph! You 
must be going to be married.’ 

‘The first one, my dear Edgar,’ returned Uncle Ralph, slowly 
expelling the smoke of his cigar from his lips, and nodding to- 
wards the mantle-piece, on which Mary’s rose was blushing in a 
wine-glass as though ashamed of the association, ‘can hardly be 
considered my own ; I look upon it as having been given in trust.’ 

‘How so?’ inquired the other, with a tinge of colour in his 
cheek, which did not escape his companion’s notice. 

‘Well, I hardly think Miss Marvon would have given me any- 
thing of her own free will. Moreover, her choice was peculiar. 
You know the signification of the common rose, no doubt ?’ 

‘I heard you say it was “true love,”’ said Edgar, with a touch 
of incredulous contempt. 

‘That was to spare your feelings. It’s true meaning is 
“Love’s Ambassador.” If you yourself are not learned in the 
language of flowers, Miss Marvon is, you may depend upon it.’ 

‘I don’t believe Miss Marvon ever gave her attention to any- 
thing so foolish,’ said Edgar, with irritation. 

‘You ought to know best,’ returned the other, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘I admit that there is as little doubt of her sagacity 
as of her beauty; but she is a woman, and being so, must needs 
have her little weaknesses.’ 

‘ You have insisted upon them often enough, and called them 
by a worse name,’ remarked his companion, drily. 

‘Yes, I own I have been prejudiced, but, really, her sweetness 
and gentleness made a convert of me this afternoon. Peccavi.’ 

‘What the devil do you mean?’ exclaimed the young man, 
sharply. * Why, it was only the other day youtold me her tongue 
was like a whip.’ 

‘So it was—to me. But when she speaks of some one else 
who bears the same name, it is a privilege to listen to her. Her 
lips drop honey. As for me, I fairly threw down my arms to-day, 
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and owned myself vanquished. “ I confess, my dear Miss Marvon,” 
I said, “that hitherto I have been in opposition to you, but hence- 
forth I am your ally; you may rely on me to advance your 
interests and your wishes in every way in my power.”’ 

‘ And what did she say to all that?’ 

‘I had hoped you would not have asked me,’ said Uncle Ralph 
in an injured tone; ‘she told me that she had no confidence what- 
ever in my protestations, and that as for my alliance, she didn’t 
care one halfpenny whether I was her ally or her enemy—or words 
to that effect.’ 

‘A brave girl, an honest girl!’ murmured the young man ad- 
miringly. ‘Dear, dear,’ he sighed, ‘what a happy world this 
would be if one could only do as one liked in it!’ 

‘ Now really, Edgar, you astonish me!’ returned the other with 
raised eyebrows. ‘I should have thought that was the very con- 
dition under which you had accepted existence. May I ask what 
you have ever done that you didn’t. like ?’ 

‘ Well, for one thing, I lost 500/. at Ascot.’ 

‘True,’ replied Uncle Ralph sententiously ; ‘that was certainly a 
miscarriage of justice. Still it is not an overwhelming misfortune.’ 

‘You would have found it deucedly inconvenient, Ralph, if it 
had happened to you.’ 

To this observation, as being absolutely indisputable, Uncle 
Ralph made no reply. ‘As to the turf, he obsérved, ‘ whether 
one has fifty pounds a year or fifty thousand, the end is the same 
to everybody who goes in forit. If you would only resolve to give 
up betting, my dear Edgar, every other pleasure would lie within 
your grasp. You have a very tolerable income. Although I have 
often advised you to marry money, I am not sure whether in your 
vase an economical wife without a dowry would not in the end be 
cheaper to you than a rich one who had been brought up—as they 
all are—in habits of extravagance. It is not as if you would have 
to live on bread and cheese.’ 

‘ This is quite a new view of affairs!’ said Edgar scornfully. 

‘I know it ; I have confessed as much, and how I have been con- 
verted. Moreover, this Ascot business put this in my mind: perhaps 
if my nephew married the girl he loved, and who will be absolutely 
dependent on him, he would consent to give up for her sake a 
dangerous habit, which he will never forego for his own. With 
her he is secure of happiness if he will only be content with that ; 
and how few of us are able to look forward to such a future.’ 

* How strange it is,’ returned the other with quiet scorn, ‘ that 
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a man of your age, Uncle Ralph, and who knows that it is deadly to 
you, will continue to take champagne at dinner, and such lots of it.’ 
A quick, uneasy smile flitted over his companion’s face. ‘No, 
Edgar, I amquite sober, and very serious; nay, in sackcloth and ashes. 
I am afraid I have done mischief to you through meaning well. In 
one matter, at least, and a most impertant one, I have hitherto 
used what little influence I may be so fortunate to have with you 
for evil and not for good. It is not pleasant to have to eat one’s 
words, but I believe I have been all wrong about Miss Marvon.’ 

‘Your repentance, like that of most people, Uncle Ralph,’ 
replied the young man gravely, ‘ comes a little too late.’ 

‘How so? How can it be too late?’ put in the other quickly ; 
‘why, it is not six hours ago since Miss Marvon hersel ‘ 

‘Very likely,’ interrupted the young man with a forced smile ; 
‘but to the other party interested—the humble individual who is 
now addressing you—something has happened within those same 
six hours. In point of fact, my dear fellow, I am going to be 
married to Mrs. Beckett.’ 

Uncle Ralph’s cigar dropped from his lips, and lay unheeded 
where it fell on the delicate carpet. 

‘Impossible! Incredible! You cannot be really serious, Edgar?’ 

‘It is true as I sit here. It need not astonish you so far as the 
widow is concerned. I am not so vain or so base as to boast of 
such things, but you must surely have observed that she had a 
tendresse for me.’ 

‘A tendresse! I know of course she liked you—looked upon 
you with maternal affection.’ Edgar shook his head and screwed up 
his mouth; then, observing the look of genuine disgust on his com- 
panion’s face, he burst out into a peal of laughter. 

‘If it’s a joke,’ said Uncle Ralph, ‘I'll laugh with you, Edgar, 
and welcome. If you really mean that you are thinking of marry- 
ing Mrs. Beckett ‘ 

‘I am not thinking of it, I have thought of it,’ put in the 
other, ‘ and I am going to do it.’ 

‘Then you're going to disgrace yourself, Edgar, and the honour 
of the family.’ 

‘As to the family, Uncle Ralph,’ was the quiet reply, ‘I know 
no one belonging to it, except yourself, for whose opinion I care 
one farthing.’ 

‘There are the Dead, Edgar,’ answered the other impressively ; 
‘ your long line of illustrious ancestors are not, I hope, to be put 
altogether out of account.’ 
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‘What a marvellous humbug you are, Ralph! You are like 
the cardsharper, who through long practice could deceive himself 
in his own looking glass, when practising his sleight-of-hand 
tricks. From continually maundering about the Dornay blood 
you have got to persuade yourself that there is something in it 
different from that of other people.’ 

‘I venture to think there is,’ returned Uncle Ralph. 

‘Very good ; stick to your theory for all I care; but don’t try 
to force it down the throat of your connections, who know better. 
Keep it for the general public. And another thing I must request 
of you—not to talk to me about my disgracing myself. I am the best 
judge of my own actions and intentions, and I will submit to 
neither reproof nor dictation from any human being.’ 

The young man had risen from his chair, and, striding from one 
end of the room to the other, delivered these words with much 
fire and fury. 

‘If I said disgrace, Edgar, I withdraw the word,’ said the other 
gently; ‘my affection and respect for you must be my excuse for 
my warmth of expression. What I shrank from was the contem- 
plation of such self-sacrifice. That you, with your social position, 
your talents, your youth, should thus throw all your advantages 
to the winds ; it is pitiful, my dear Edgar, it is pitiful!’ 

Uncle Ralph regarded his nephew with the same sort of regret- 
ful admiration that an aunt might entertain for a niece who had 
announced her intention of becoming an old man’s darling. ‘So 
young, so fair,’ he seemed to be saying to himself, ‘ how is it pos- 
sible that you can thus sell yourself to this comparatively ancient 
personage ?’ 

‘I have very good reasons for the step I am about to take,’ 
said Edgar, mollified in spite of himself by this high estimate of 
his personal value. 

‘Thirty thousand of them per annum,’ suggested Uncle Ralph 
drily. ‘Still there is a saying that one may buy even money too 
dearly. And it won’t be your money to do what you like with, 
my poor fellow.’ 

‘That is my affair, Ralph; though indeed I have every confi- 
dence in Mrs. Beckett’s consideration and generosity.’ 

‘ Still it is more than likely that her hands are tied.’ 

‘Nonsense ; it is well known that Mrs. Beckett has entire 
control of her income. Not that J should want that, as her 
late husband did, Heaven knows. The man was a greedy, ill- 
conditioned brute.’ 
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‘Oh, I don’t question that she will find you a much more 
agreeable consort,’ put in Uncle Ralph. ‘There is not the least 
fear of your suffering from any unpleasant comparisons. But 
what was Mr. Beckett’s happy fate as respects finance may not be 
yours. Sir Peter may have left his widow free to marry once, but 
not a second time.’ 

‘Pooh! that’s ridiculous.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, before committing yourself it would be worth 
while to look at Sir Peter’s will. If it’s too much trouble, just ask 
young Sotheran, who is at the Probate Office, to look the thing up.’ 

‘Sotkeran be hanged!’ exclaimed Edgar. The irritation in 
his tone did not escape the keen ear of his companion, who had by 
this time recovered both his equanimity and his cigar. 

‘ Just as you please, my dear boy ; but if I were in your place 
I would do nothing in a hurry in this matter. There is plenty of 
time before you at all events.’ 

‘The matter is done, Ralph. The widow > Here he 
stopped, for, with all his faults, Edgar Dornay was too much of a 
gentleman to expose a woman who loved him to ridicule, as would 
certainly have been the case had he told the true story of his 
engagement. ‘I have already proposed to Mrs. Beckett, and 
have had the good fortune to be accepted.’ 

‘Not in writing, Edgar ?’ inquired the other — ‘ Surely 
not in writing # ia 

‘ Yes, in writing.’ 

‘I never heard of anything so ill-judged and infatuated in my 
life,’ cried Uncle Ralph, taking his handkerchief from his breast 
and passing it across his face. There was no doubt about the 
genuineness of his emotion ; though he did not shed tears, the dew 
was literally upon his face. ‘How could you, could you, thus 
wreck all your prospects in life ?’ 

‘One would think I was a novice taking the veil,’ observed 
Edgar grimly. Your tone and manner would scarcely be justi- 
fied if I were a boy of twenty and Mrs. Beckett were three- 
score years and ten.’ 

‘But what on earth could have induced you to do it, my poor 
Edgar ?’ 

‘Well, I acted from mixed motives; it was done on the spur 
of the moment.’ 

‘Ah! you were intoxicated by the contemplation of her charms!’ 

‘You will be so good as to remember, Ralph,’ observed the 
young man sharply, ‘ that we are speaking of my future wife.’ 
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‘True. Pardon me. The whole thing is so like a dream—a 
nightmare—that I forgot it was reality. But what was the reason 
of this sudden resolve of yours? Was it gratitude ?’ 

‘ Possibly—that is to say, in part.’ 

‘She has laid you, then, under some pecuniary obligation. 
Oh, Edgar, Edgar, why did you not come to me?’ 

‘What would have been the good of it? You couldn’t have 
given me a cheque for 500/. I suppose ; and how were my Ascot 
debts to be settled ?’ 

‘Five hundred pounds! Do you mean to say you have sold 
yourself for five hundred pounds?’ Uncle Ralph started to his 
feet with a speed of which one would have supposed him incapable. 
He drew a key from his pocket, opened his desk, and, taking out 
his banking book, pitched it into his nephew’s lap. ‘I have more 
than two thousand pounds there, as you can see for yourself, 
only awaiting investment, to which you are as welcome, my lad, as 
flowers in May.’ 

‘You are, very kind, most kind, Ralph,’ said Edgar gently ; 
‘ perhaps, if I had known about it before I might have been your 
debtor. I had thought you were as, hard up—at least for ready 
money—as myself.’ 

Uncle Ralph looked a little embarrassed ;, he had certainly not 
sought the reputation of being the sort of man who has two 
thousand pounds lying idle at his banker’s. 

‘I kept the money there for a purpose which no longer exists,’ 
he explained, ‘for an emergency that has passed away. « Pray 
take it, or what you need of it.’ 

‘It is too late,’ answered Edgar, with a sigh. ‘ Mrs. Beckett 
would, indeed, have a right to complain of me if I withdrew my 
offer because the necessity which impelled me to make it had 
ceased to exist. Indeed, I am wrong to speak of necessity in the 
matter; I again repeat that I had mixed motives. I like Mrs, 
Beckett very much.’ 

‘I am afraid, my dear Edgar, that there is another woman who 
in the event of this mad marriage will also have a right to 
complain.’ 

‘You didn’t think so yesterday,’ returned the young man 
scornfully. 

‘Yes, I did, yesterday afternoon, when I heard her speaking 
about you unreservedly for the first time. Poor, dear Miss Marvon!’ 

Edgar Dornay’s brow grew very dark. 

‘You, at least,’ he answered vehemently, ‘have no right to 
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taunt me about Miss Marvon ; nor will I listen to another word as 
regards my conduct towards her from your lips. It is enough to 
feel that one has behaved dishonourably, without being preached 
at by those who are no better than ourselves.’ 

To this somewhat pointed remark a slight elevation of his broad 
shoulders was all the reply that Uncle Ralph ventured to make. 

‘We shall meet at breakfast to-morrow morning, I conclude,’ 
he said as he lit his bedroom candle. 

‘No; I breakfast out.’ 

‘In Park Lane, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; I shall not make my appearance there till Monday, at 
three o’clock.’ 

He did not think it necessary to mention that he was going to 
Brighton on the morrow till Monday, and would be out of the 
reach of his companion’s arguments for the next six-and-thirty 
hours. 

As Uncle Ralph opened his bedroom door he turned and said, 
with a slight smile, ‘There is somebody who will say of this that 
“it is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” Mr. Charles Sotheran 
—or Charley, as Miss Marvon calls him—will now have the field 
all to himself.’ 

‘ Mary will never marry Sotheran,’ cried Edgar vehemently. 

‘Why not ?’ inquired Ralph with simplicity. 

‘ Because—because—why, because, of course, she doesn’t care 
for him.’ 

‘Nay; you mean that at present she would not marry him 
because she doesn’t care for him so much as for you. If No. 1 
marries some one else, of course she will fall back on No. 2. 
However, that is her affair, and one of very small consequence in 
comparison with other matters—good-night, my dear fellow.’ 

Having shot that Parthian shaft, Uncle Ralph closed his bed- 
room door. If what happened to Mary, inclusive even of her 
possible union with Charley, was of small consequence to the 
speaker, it seemed to be of some moment to his nephew. His lips 
were absolutely pale with rage, and he muttered words concerning 
the probate clerk which, if set down in a will, would have invali- 
dated it, as evidencing madness in the testator. No argument 
which Uncle Ralph had hitherto hit upon had had such weight 
with him as that parting arrow loosed at random. It had gone 
home to the young man’s very heart, and the barb was rankling in 
the wound. 

(To be continued.) 














John Herrison, the Chronometer-Maker. 


T the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, one of the most remark- 
able instruments is to be seen—the first chronometer, the 
parent of a numerous progeny of chronometers, used on board of 
every sea-going ship, to the advantage of navigation, of commerce, 
as well as of science. As far back as the reign of Queen Anne, 
in the year 1714, the English Government offered the large 
prize of 20,000/. to the person who should find the method of 
discovering the longitude at sea, within certain specified limits. 
The reward was offered to the world, to inventors and scientific 
men of all countries, without any restriction of nation, or race, or 
language. To the surprise of everyone—it was thought remark- 
able, and it was remarkable—the prize was won by a man who 
had been brought up as a village carpenter, of no school, or 
college, or university. But the truth is that the great mechanic, 
like the poet, is born, not made; and John Harrison, the winner 
of the famous prize, was a born mechanic. He did not, however, 
accomplish his object without the exercise of the greatest skill, 
patience, and perseverance. Indeed, his life, so far as we can 
ascertain the facts of it, is one of the finest examples of diffi- 
culties overcome, and of undaunted perseverance eventually 
crowned by success, in the whole range of biography. 

No complete narrative of Harrison’s career was ever written. 
Only a short notice of him appears in the ‘ Biographica Britannica,’ 
published in 1766, during his lifetime,—the facts of which were 
obtained from himself. A few notices of him appear in the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ also published during his lifetime. But no Life of him 
has since appeared. Had he won battles by land or sea, we 
should have had biographies of him without end. But he pur- 
sued a more peaceful and industrious course. His discovery con- 
ferred an incalculable advantage on navigation, and enabled 
innumerable lives to be saved at sea; it alsoadded to the domains 
of science by its more exact measurement of time. But his 
memory has been allowed to pass silently away, without any 
record being left for the benefit and advantage of those who 
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have succeeded him. The following memoir includes nearly all 
that is known of the life and labours of John Harrison. 

He was born at Foulby, in the parish of Wragby, near Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshire, in May 1693. His father, Henry Harrison, was 
carpenter and joiner to Sir Rowland Wynne, owner of the Nostel 
Priory estate. The present house was built by the baronet on 
the site of the ancient priory. Henry Harrison was a sort of re- 
tainer of the family, and he long continued in their service. 

Little is known of the boy’s education. It was certainly of a 
very inferior description. Like George Stephenson, Harrison 
had always a great difficulty in making himself understood, either 
by speech or writing. Indeed, every board-school boy receives 
a better education now than John Harrison did-a hundred and 
eighty years ago. But education does not altogether come by 
reading and writing. The boy was possessed of vigorous natural 
abilities. He was especially attracted by every machine that 
moved wpon wheels. The boy was thus ‘father to the man.’ 
When six years old, and lying sick of small-pox, a going watch 
was placed upon his pillow, which afforded him infinite delight. 

When seven years old he was taken by his father to Barrow, 
near Barton-on-Humber, where Sir Rowland Wynne had another 
residence and estate. Henry Harrison was still acting as the 
baronet’s carpenter and joiner. In course of time young Harrison 
joined his father in the workshop, and proved of great use to 
him. His opportunities for acquiring knowledge were still very 
few, but he applied his powers of observation and his workman- 
ship to the things taat were nearest him. He worked in wood, 
and to wood he first devoted his attention. 

He was still fond of machines going upon wheels. He had 
enjoyed the sight of the big watch going upon brass wheels 
when he was a boy; but, now that he was a workman in wood, 
he proposed to make a time-keeper with wheels of that material. 
After many difficulties—and nothing can be accomplished with- 
out them—he succeeded in making a wooden clock, with wheels 
of wood. This, however, was only a beginning. He proceeded 
to make better clocks; and then he found it necessary to intro- 
duce metal, as being more lasting. He made pivots of brass, 
which moved more conveniently in sockets of wood, with the use 
of oil. He also caused the teeth of his wheels to run against 
cylindrical rollers of wood, fixed by brass pins, at a proper dis- 
tance from the axis of the pinions; and thus to a considerable 
extent he removed the inconveniences of friction, 
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In the meantime Harrison eagerly improved every incident 
from which he might derive further information. There was a 
clergyman who came every Sunday to the village to officiate in the 
neighbourhood ; and having heard of the sedulous application of 
the young carpenter, he lent a manuscript copy of Professor 
Saunderson’s discoveries. The blind professor had prepared 
several lectures on natural philosophy for the use of his students, 
but they were never intended for publication. Young Harrison 
now proceeded to copy them out, together with the diagrams. 
Sometimes, indeed, he spent the greater part of the night in 
writing or drawing. 

As part of his business, he undertook to survey land, and 
to repair clocks and watches, besides carrying on his trade of 
a carpenter. He soon obtained a considerable knowledge of what 
had been done in clocks and watches, and was. able to do not 
only what the best professional workers had done, but to strike 
out entirely new light in the clock- and watch-making business. 
He found out a method of diminishing friction by adding a joint 
to the pallets of the pendulum, whereby they were made to work 
in the nature of rollers of a large radius, without any sliding, as 
usual, upon the teeth of the wheel. He constructed a clock on 
the recoiling principle, which went perfectly and never lost a 
minute within fourteen years. Sir Edmund B. Denison says that 
he invented this method in order to save himself the trouble of 
going so frequently to oil the escapement of a turret clock, of 
which he had charge ; though there were other influences at, work 
besides this. 

But his most important invention, at this early period of his 
life, was his compensation pendulum. Everyone knows that 
metals expand with heat and contract by cold. The pendulum 
of the clock therefore expanded in summer and contracted in 
winter, thereby interfering with the regular going of the clock. 
Huygens had by his cylindrical checks removed the great irregu- 
larity arising from the unequal lengths of the oscillations; but 
the pendulum was affected by the tossing of a ship at sea, and was 
also subject to a variation in weight, depending on the parallel 
of latitude. Graham, the well-known clockmaker, invented the 
mercurial compensation pendulum, consisting of a glass or iron 
jar filled with quicksilver and fixed to the end of the pendulum 
rod. When the rod was lengthened by heat, the quicksilver and 
the jar which contained it were simultaneously expanded and 
elevated, and the centre of oscillation was thus continued at the 
same distance from the point of suspension. 
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But the difficulty, to a certain extent, remained unconquered 
until Harrison took the matterin hand. He observed that all rods 


of metal do not alter their lengths equally by heat, or, on the con- ° 


trary, become shorter by cold, but some more sensibly than others. 
After innumerable experiments Harrison at length composed a 
frame somewhat resembling a gridiron, in which the alternate 
bars were of steel and of brass, and so arranged that those which 
expanded the most were counteracted by those which expanded the 
least. By this means the pendulum contained the power of 
equalising its own action, and the centre of oscillation continued 
at the same absolute distance from the point of suspension through 
all the variations of heat and cold during the year. 

Thus by the year 1726, when he was only twenty-three years 
old, Harrison had furnished himself with two compensation clocks, 
in which all the irregularities to which these machines were sub- 
ject were either removed or so happily balanced, one metal against 
the other, that the two clocks kept time together in different 
parts of his house, without the variation of more than a single 
second in the month. One of them, indeed, which he kept by him 
for his own use, and constantly compared with a fixed star, did not 
vary so much as one minute during the ten years that he con- 
tinued in the country after finishing the machine. 

Living, as he did, not far from the sea, Harrison next en- 
deavoured to arrange his timekeeper for purposes of navigation. 
He tried his clock in a vessel belonging to Barton-on-Humber ; 
but his compensating pendulum could there be of comparatively 
little use ; for it was liable to be tossed hither or thither by the 
sudden motions of the ship. He found it necessary, therefore, 
to mount a chronometer, or portable timekeeper, which might be 
taken from place to place, and subjected to the violent and 
irregular motion of a ship at sea, without affecting its rate of 
going. It was evident to him that the first mover must be 
changed from a weight and pendulum to a spring wound up and 
a compensating balance. 

He now applied his genius in this direction. After ponder- 
ing over the subject in his mind, ke proceeded to London in 
1728, and exhibited his drawings to Dr. Halley, then Astronomer 
Royal. The Doctor referred him to Mr. George Graham, the dis- 
tinguished horologer, inventor of the dead-beat escapement. 
After examining the drawings and holding some converse with 
Harrison, Graham perceived him to be a man of uncommon 
merit and gave him every encouragement. He recommended him, 
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however, to make his machine before again applying to the Board 
of Longitude. He accordingly returned home to Barrow to com- 
- plete his task, and many years elapsed before he again appeared 
in London to present his chronometer. 

The remarkable success which Harrison had achieved in his 
compensating pendulum could not but urge him on to further 
experiments. He was no doubt to a certain extent influenced by 
the reward of 20,0001. which the English Government had offered 
many years before for an instrument that should enable the 
longitude to be more accurately determined by navigators at sea 
than was then possible ; and it was with the object of obtaining 
pecuniary assistance to assist him in completing his chronome- 
ter that Harrison made his first visit to London to exhibit his 
drawings in 1728. 

The Act of Parliament offering this superb reward was passed 
in 1714, in the twelfth year of the reign of Queen Anne. It was 
right that England, then rapidly advancing to the first position 
as a commercial nation, should make every effort to render navi- 
gation less hazardous. At that time the ship, when fairly at sea, 
out of sight of land, and battling with the winds and tides, 
was in a measure lost. No method existed for accurately ascer- 
taining the longitude. The ship might be out of its course for 
one or two hundred miles, for anything that the navigator knew ; 
and only the wreck of his ship on some unknown coast told 
of the mistake which he had made in his reckoning. 

It may here be mentioned that it was comparatively easy to 
determine the latitude of a ship at sea every day when the sun 
was visible. The latitude—that is, the distance of any spot from 
the equator and the pole—might be found by a simple observa- 
tion with the sextant. The altitude of the sun at noon is found, 
and by a short calculation the position of the ship may be ascer- 
tained. 

The sextant, which is the instrument universally used at 
sea, was gradually evolved from similar instruments used from 
the earliest times. The object of these instruments has always 
been to find the angular distance between two bodies—that 
is to say, the angle of two straight lines which are drawn from 
those bodies to meet in the observer’s eye. The simplest instru- 
ment of this kind may be well represented by a pair of com- 
passes. If the hinge is held to the eye, one leg pointed to the 
distant horizon, and the other leg pointed to the sun, the 
two legs will be separated by a certain angle, which will be the 
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angular distance of the sun from the horizon at the moment of 
observation. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century the instrument used 
was of this simple kind. It was generally a large quadrant, 
with one or two bars moving on a hinge,—to all intents and pur- 
poses a huge pair of compasses. The direction of the sight was 
fixed by the use of a slit and a pointer, much as in the ordinary 
rifle. This instrument was vastly improved by the use of a 
telescope, which not only allowed fainter objects to be seen, but 
especially enabled the sight to be accurately directed to the 
object observed. 

The instruments of the pre-telescopic age reached their glory 
in the hands of Tycho Brahe. He used magnificent instruments 
of the simple ‘pair of compasses’ kind—circles, quadrants, and 
sextants. These were for the most part ponderous fixed instru- 
ments, and of little or no use for the purposes of navigation. 
But Tycho Brahe’s sextant proved the forerunner of the modern 
instrument. The general structure is the same; but the vast 
improvement of the modern sextant is due, firstly, to the use of 
the reflecting mirror, and, secondly, to the use of the telescope 
for accurate sighting. These improvements were due to many 
scientific men—to William Gascoigne, who first used the telescope, 
about 1640; to Robert Hooke, who, in 1660, proposed to apply 
it to the quadrant ; to Sir Isaac Newton, who designed a reflecting | 
quadrant; ' and to John Hadley, who introduced it. The modern 
sextant is merely a modification of Newton’s or Hadley’s quadrant, 
and its present construction seems to be perfect. 

It therefore became possible accurately to determine the 
position of a ship at sea as regarded its latitude. But it was 
quite different as regarded the longitude—that is, the distance of 
any place from a given meridian, eastward or westward. In 
the case of longitude there is no fixed spot to which reference 
can be made. The rotation of the earth makes the existence of 
such a spot impossible. The question of longitude is purely a 
question of TIME. The circuit of the globe, east and west, is 
simply represented by twenty-four hours. Each place has its own 
time. It is very easy to determine the local time at any spot by 
observations made at that spot. But, as time is always changing, 
the knowledge of the local time gives no idea of the position of 

1 Sir Isaac Newton gave his design to Edmund Halley, then Astronomer Royal. 


Halley laid it on one side, and it was found among his papers after his death in 
1742, and twenty-five years after the death of Newton. 
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a moving object—say, of a ship at sea. But if, in any locality, 
we know the local time, and also the local time of some other 
locality at that moment—say, of the Observatory at Greenwich— 
we can, by comparing the two local times, determine the differ- 
ence of local times, or, what is the same thing, the difference of 
longitude between the two places. It was necessary therefore 
for the navigator to be in possession of a first-rate watch or 
chronometer, to enable him to determine accurately the position 
of his ship at sea, as respected the longitude. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century good watches 
were comparatively unknown. The navigator mainly relied upon 
his Dead Reckoning, without any observation of the heavenly 
bodies. He depended upon the accuracy of the course which he 
had steered by the compass, and the mensuration of the ship’s 
velocity by an instrument called the log, as well as by combining 
and rectifying all the allowances for drift, lee-way, and so on, 
according to the trim of the ship; but all of these were liable to 
much uncertainty, especially when the sea was in a boisterous 
condition. There was another and independent course which 
might have been*adopted—that is, by observation of the moon, 
which is constantly moving amongst the stars from west to east. 
But until the middle of the eighteenth century good lunar tables 
were as much unknown as good watches. 

Hence a method of ascertaining the longitude, with the same 
degree of accuracy which is attainable in respect of latitude, had 
for ages been the grand desideratum for men ‘ who go down to 
the sea in ships.’ Mr. Macpherson, in his important work en- 
titled ‘ The Annals of Commerce,’ observes, ‘Since the year 1714, 
when Parliament offered a reward of 20,0001. for the best method 
of ascertaining the longitude at sea, many schemes have been 
devised, but all to little or no purpose, as going generally upon 
wrong principles, till that Heaven-taught artist Mr. John Har- 
rison arose ;” and by him, as Mr. Macpherson goes on to say, 
the difficulty was conquered, having devoted to it ‘the assiduous 
studies of a long life.’ 

The preamble of the Act of Parliament in question runs as 
follows: ‘Whereas it is well known by all that are acquainted 
with the art of navigation that nothing is so much wanted and 
desired at sea as the discovery of the longitude, for the safety and 
quickness of voyages, the preservation of ships and the lives of 
men,’ and soon. The Act proceeds to constitute certain persons 
commissioners for the discovery of the longitude, with power to 
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receive and experiment upon proposals for that purpose, and to 
grant sums of money not exceeding 2,000. to aid in such experi- 
ments. The clause of the Act, by which rewards are offered to 
such inventors or discoverers as shall succeed in enabling the 
longitude to be ascertained within certain limits, is as follows :— 

‘And for a due and sufficient encouragement to any such 
person or persons as shall discover a proper method for finding the 
‘ said longitude, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid that the 
first author or authors, discoverer or discoverers, of any such 
method, his or their executors, administrators, or assigns, shall be 
entitled to, and shall have, such reward as is hereinafter men- 
tioned ; that is to say, to a reward or sum of 10,000l. if it deter- 
mines the said longitude to one degree of a great circle, or sixty 
geographical miles; to 15,0001. if it determines the same to two- 
thirds of that distance ; and to 20,000/. if it determines the same 
to one-half of the same distance; and that one moiety or half 
part of such reward or sum shall be due and paid when the said 
commissioners, or the major part of them, do agree that any such 
method extends to the security of ships within eighty geographical 
miles of the shores which are the places of the greatest danger, 
and the other moiety or half part when a ship, by the appoint- 
ment of the said commissioners, or the major part of them, shall 
thereby actually sail over the ocean from Great Britain to any 
such port in the West Indies as these commissioners, or the major 
part of them, shall choose or nominate for the experiment, with- 
out losing their longitude beyond the limits before mentioned.’ 

It will, in these days, be scarcely believed that little more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago a prize of not less than ten 
thousand pounds should have been offered for a method of determin- 
ing the longitude within sixty miles, and that double the amount 
should have been offered for a method of determining it within 
thirty miles! The amount of these rewards is sufficient proof 
of the fearful necessity for improvement which then existed in 
the methods of navigation. And yet, from the date of the passing 
of the Act in 1714 until the year 1736, when Harrison finished 
his first timepiece, nothing had been done towards ascertaining 
the longitude more accurately, even within the wide limits 
specified by the Act of Parliament. Although several schemes 
had been projected, none of them had proved successful, and the 
offered rewards therefore still remained unclaimed. 

To return to Harrison. After reaching his home at Barrow, 
after his visit to London in 1728, he began his experiments for 
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the construction of a marine chronometer. The task was one of 
no small difficulty. It was necessary to provide against irregu- 
larities arising from the motion of a ship at sea, and to obviate 
the effect of alternations of temperature in the machine itself, as 
well as in the oil with which it was lubricated. A thousand obstacles 
presented themselves, but they were not enough to deter Harrison 
from grappling with the work he had set himself to perform. 

Everyone knows the beautiful machinery of a timepiece, and 
the perfect tools required to produce such a machine. Some of 
these Harrison procured in London, but the greater number he 
produced for himself. Many entirely new adaptations were re- 
quired for his chronometer. Wood could no longer be employed, 
and he had therefore to teach himself to work accurately and 
minutely in brass and other metals. Having been unable to 
obtain any assistance from the Board of Longitude, he was 
under the necessity, while carrying forward his experiments, 
of maintaining himself by working at his trade of a carpenter 
and joiner. This will account for the very long period that 
elapsed before he could bring his chronometer to such a state 
that it might be tried with any approach to certainty in its 
operations. 

Harrison, besides his intentness and earnestness in respect of 
the great work of his life, was a cheerful and hopeful man. He 
had a fine taste for music, and organised and led the choir of the 
village church, which attained a high degree of perfection. He 
invented a curious monochord, which was not less accurate than 
his clocks in the mensuration of time. His ear was distressed by 
the ringing of bells out of tune, and he set himself to remedy 
them. At the parish church of Hull, for instance, the bells were 
harsh and disagreeable, and by the authority of the vicar and 
churchwardens he was allowed to put them into a state of exact 
tune, so that they proved entirely melodious. 

But the great work of his life was his marine chronometer. 
He found it necessary, in the first place, to alter the first mover 
of his clock to a spring wound up, so that the regularity of the 
motion might be derived from the vibrations of balances, instead 
of those of a pendulum in a standing clock. Mr. Folkes, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, when presenting the gold medal to 
Mr. Harrison in 1749, thus describes the arrangement of his new 
machine. The details were obtained from Harrison himself, who 
was present. He made use of two balances situated in the same 
plane, but vibrating in contrary directions, so that the one of these 
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being either way assisted by the tossing of the ship, the other 
might constantly be just so much impeded by it at the same time. 
As the equality of the times of the vibrations of the balance of a 
pocket-watch is ina great measure owing to the spiral spring that 
lies under it, so the same was here performed by the like elasticity 
of four cylindrical springs or worms, applied near the upper and 
lower extremities of the two balances above described. 

Then came in the question of compensation. Harrison’s ex- 
perience with the compensation pendulum of his clock now proved 
of service to him. He proceeded to introduce a similar expedient 
into his proposed chronometer. As is well known to those who 
are acquainted with the nature of springs moved by balances, 
the stronger those springs are the quicker the vibrations of the 
balances are performed, and vice versi; so it follows that those 
springs, when braced by cold, or when relaxed by heat, must of 
necessity cause the timekeeper to go either faster or slower, unless 
some method could be found to remedy the inconvenience. 

The method adopted by Harrison was his compensation 
balance, doubtless the backbone of his invention. His ‘ther- 
mometer kirb,’ he himself says, ‘is composed of two thin plates 
of brass and steel, riveted together in several places, which, by 
the greater expansion of brass than steel by heat and contraction 
by cold, becomes convex on the brass side in hot weather and convex 
on the steel side in cold weather; whence, one end being fixed, 
the other end obtains a motion corresponding with the changes of 
heat and cold, and the two pins at the end, between which the 
balance spring passes, and which it alternately touches as the 
spring bends and unbends itself, will shorten or lengthen the 
spring, as the change of heat or cold would otherwise require to 
be done by hand in the manner used for regulating a common 
watch.’ Although the method has since been improved upon by 
Leroy, Arnold, and Earnshaw, it was the beginning of all that has 
since been done in the perfection of marine chronometers. Indeed, 
it is amazing to think of the number of clever, skilful, and 
industrious men who have been engaged for many hundred years 
in the production of that exquisite fabric—so useful to everybody, 
whether scientific or otherwise, on land or sea—the modern watch. 

It is unnecessary here to mention in detail the particulars of 
Harrison’s invention. These were published by himself in his 
‘Principles of Mr. Harrison’s Timekeeper.’ It may, however, be 
mentioned that he invented a method by which the chronometer 
might be kept going without losing a second of time. This was 
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during the process of winding up, which was done once in a 
day. While the mainspring was being wound up a secondary 
one preserved the motion of the wheels and kept the machine 
going. 

After seven years’ labour, during which Harrison encountered 
and overcame numerous difficulties, he at last completed his first 
marine chronometer. He placed it in a sort of moveable frame, 
somewhat resembling what the sailors call a ‘compass jumble,’ 
but much more artificially and curiously made and arranged. In 
this state the chronometer was tried from time to time in a large 
barge on the river Humber, in rough as well as in smooth weather, 
and it was found to go perfectly, without losing a moment of time. 

Such was the condition of Harrison’s chronometer when he 
arrived in London with it in 1735, in order to apply to the com- 
missioners appointed for providing a public reward for the dis- 
covery of the longitude at sea. He first showed it to several 
members of the Royal Society, who cordially approved of it. 
Five of the most prominent members—Dr. Halley, Dr. Smith, 
Dr. Bradley, Mr. John Machin, and Mr. George Graham—fur- 
nished Harrison with a certificate, stating that the principles of 
his machine for measuring time promised a very great and 
sufficient degree of exactness. In consequence of this certificate 
the machine, at the request of the inventor and at the recom- 
mendation of Sir Charles Wager, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was placed on board a man-of-war, and carried, with Mr. Harrison, 
to Lisbon and back again. The chronometer was not affected by 
the roughest weather, or by the working of the ship through the 
vast rolling waves of the Bay of Biscay. By means of its exact 
measurement of time an error of almost a degree and a half 
(or ninety miles) in the computations of the reckoning of the ship 
was corrected at the mouth of the Channel. 

Upon this first successful trial of his chronometer the Com- 
missioners of Longitude gave Harrison the sum of 500/., on 
condition that he should proceed to make further improvements 
in his machine. Mr. George Graham urged that the Commis- 
sioners should award him double the amount; but this was refused. 
At the recommendation of Lord Monson, however, Harrison 
accepted the sum as a help towards the heavy expenses and 
labour which he had incurred, and was about to incur, in perfect- 
ing the machine. He was instructed to make his new chronometer 
of less dimensions than the first, which was thought too cumber- 
some and to occupy too much space on board. 
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He accordingly proceeded to make his second chronometer. It 
occupied a space of about only half the size of the first. He 
introduced several improvements. He lessened the number of 
the wheels, and thereby diminished friction. But the general 
arrangement remained the same. This second machine was 
finished in 1739. It was much more simple in its arrangement, 
and much less cumbrous in its dimensions. It answered even 
better than the first, and though it was not tried at sea its 
motions were sufficiently exact for finding the longitude within 
the nearest limits proposed by Parliament. 

Not satisfied with his two machines, Harrison proceeded to 
make a third. This was of an improved construction, and occu- 
pied still less space, the whole of the machine and its apparatus 
standing upon an area of only four square feet. It was in such 
forwardness in January 1741 that it was exhibited before the 
Royal Society, and twelve of the most prominent members signed 
a certificate of ‘its great and excellent use, as well for determin- 
ing the longitude at sea as for correcting the charts of the coasts.’ 
The testimonial concluded: ‘We do recommend Mr. Harrison to 
the favour of the Commissioners appointed by Act of Parliament 
as a person highly deserving of such further encouragement and 
assistance as they shall judge proper and sufficient to finish his 
third machine.’ The Commissioners granted him a further sum 
of 5001. accordingly. Harrison was now reduced to necessitous 
circumstances by his continuous application to the improvement 
of the timekeepers. He had also got into debt, and required 
further assistance to enable him to proceed with.’their con- 
struction. 

Although Harrison had promised that the third: machine would 
be ready for trial on August 1, 1743, it was not finished for some 
years after. In June 1746 we find him again appearing before 
the Board, asking for further assistance. While proceeding with 
his work he found it necessary to add a new spring, ‘ having 
spent much time and thought in tempering them.’ Another 500/. 
was voted to enable him to pay his debts, to maintain himself 
and family, and to complete his machine. 

Three years later he exhibited his third machine to the Royal 
Society, when he was awarded the Gold Medal for the year. In 
presenting it Mr. Folkes, the President, said to Mr. Harrison, 
‘I do here, by the authority and in the name of the Royal Society 
of London for the improving of natural knowledge, present you 
with this small but faithful token of their regard and esteem. I 
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do, in their name, congratulate you upon the successes you have 
already had, and I most sincerely wish that all your future trials 
may in every way prove answerable to these beginnings, and that 
the full accomplishment of your great undertaking may at last 
be crowned with all the reputation and advantage to yourself 
that your warmest wishes may suggest, and to which so many 
years so laudably and so diligently spent in the improvement of 
those talents which God Almighty has bestowed upon you, will so 
justly entitle your constant and unwearied perseverance.’ 

Mr. Folkes, in his speech, spoke of Mr. Harrison as ‘ one of 
the most modest persons he had ever known.’ ‘In speaking of his 
own performances he has assured me that, from the immense num- 
ber of diligent and accurate experiments he has made, and from 
the severe tests to which he has in many ways put his instruments, 
he expects he shall be able with sufficient certainty, through all the 
greatest variety of seasons and the most irregular motions of the 
sea, to keep time constantly, without the variation of sv much 
as three seconds in a week, a degree of exactness that is aston- 
ishing and even stupendous, considering the immense number 
of difficulties, and those of very different sorts, which the au- 
thor of these inventions must have had to encounter and struggle 
withal.’ 

Although it is common enough now to make first-rate chro- 
nometers—sufficient to determine the longitude with almost 
perfect accuracy in every clime of the world—it was very different 
then, at the time that Harrison was occupied with his laborious 
experiments. Although he considered his third machine to be 
the ne plus ultra of scientific mechanism, he nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to construct a fourth timepiece, in the form of a pocket 
watch about five inches in diameter. He found the principles 
which he had adopted in his larger machines to apply equally well 
in the smaller; and the performances of the last surpassed his 
utmost expectations. But in the meantime, as his third time- 
keeper was, in his opinion, sufficient to supply the requirements 
of the Board of Longitude as respected the highest reward 
offered, he applied to the Commissioners for leave to try that 
instrument on board a royal ship to some port in the West Indies, 
as directed by the statute of Queen Anne. 

It was not until March 12, 1761, that he received orders for 
his son William to proceed to Portsmouth, and go on board the 
‘ Dorsetshire’ man-of-war, to proceed to Jamaica. But another 
tedious delay occurred. The ship was ordered elsewhere, and 
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William Harrison, after remaining five months at Portsmouth, 
returned to London. By this time John Harrison has finished 
his fourth timepiece—the small one—in the form of a watch. At 
length William Harrison set sail with this timekeeper from 
Portsmouth for Jamaica in the ‘ Deptford’ man-of-war, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1761, and returned to England on March 26,1762. On 
the arrival of the ship at Port Royal the timekeeper was found 
to be only five and one-tenth seconds in error, and during the 
voyage of over four months, on its return to Portsmouth in the 
‘Merlin,’ it had only erred one minute fifty-four and a half seconds. 
In the latitude of Portsmouth this only amounted: to eighteen 
geographical miles, whereas the Act required that it should only 
come within the distance of thirty miles or minutes of a great 
circle. One would have thought that Harrison was now clearly 
entitled to his reward of 20,000/. 

But the delays interposed by Government are long and tedious. 
Harrison had accomplished more than was requisite to obtain the 
highest reward. It was necessary for him to petition Parliament 
on the subject. Three reigns had passed: Anne had died; 
George I. and George II. had reigned and died; and now in the 
reign of George III. an Act was passed enabling Harrison to 
obtain the sum of 5,000/. immediately as part of the reward. 
But the Commissioners differed about the tempering of the 
springs. They required a second trial of the timekeeper. Two more 
years passed, and Harrison’s son again departed with the instru- 
ment on board the ‘ Tartar’ for Barbadoes on March 28, 1764. 
He returned in about four months, during which time the 
instrument enabled the latitude to be ascertained within ten 
miles, or one-third the required geographical distance. 

Harrison memorialised the Board again and again. In the 
following September they virtually recognised his claims by 
paying him on account 1,000/. In February 1765 the Board 
entered a minute on their proceedings that they were ‘ unani- 
mously of opinion that the said [Harrison’s] timekeeper has kept 
its time with sufficient correctness, without losing its longitude in 
the voyage from Portsmouth to Barbadoes beyond the nearest 
limit required by the Act of 12th of Queen Anne, but even con- 
siderably within the same.’ They would not give him the neces- 
sary certificate, though they were of opinion that he was entitled 
to be paid the full reward. 

Harrison was now becoming old and feeble. He had attained 
the age of seventy-four. He had spent forty long years in working 
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at the chronometers. He was losing his eyesight, and could not 
afford to wait much longer. 


Full little knowest thou, who hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 

To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To spend to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow. 


But Harrison had not lost his spirit. On May 30, 1765, he ad- 
dressed another remonstrance to the Board, containing much 
stronger language than he had up to this time used. ‘I cannot 
help thinking,’ he said, ‘ but I am extremely ill-used by gentle- 
men who I might have expected a different treatment from ; for 
if the Act of the 12th of Queen Anne be deficient, why have I 
so long been encouraged under it, in order to bring my invention 
to perfection? And, after the completion, why was my son sent 
twice to the West Indies? Had it been said to my son, when he 
received the last instruction, “ There will, in case you succeed, be 
a new Act on your return, in order to lay you under new restric- 
tions, which were not thought of in the Act of the 12th of 
Queen Anne”—I say, had this been the case I might have 
expected some such treatment as I now meet with. 

‘It must be owned that my case is very hard; but I hope I 
am the first, and for my country’s sake I hope I shall be the last, 
that suffers by pinning my faith upon an English Act of Parlia- 
ment. Had I received my just reward—for certainly it may be 
so called after forty years’ close application of the talent which it 
has pleased God to give me—then my invention would have taken 
the course which all improvements in this world do; that is, I 
must have instructed workmen in its principles and execution, 
which I should have been glad of an opportunity of doing. But 
how widely this is different from what is now proposed, viz. for 
me to instruct people that I know nothing of, and such as may 
know nothing of mechanics; and, if I do not make them under- 
stand to their satisfaction, I may then have nothing ! 

‘Hard fate indeed to me, but still harder to the world, which 
may be deprived of this my invention, which must be the case, 
except by my open and free manner in describing all the principles 
of it to gentlemen and noblemen who almost at all times have had 
free recourse to my instruments. And if any of these workmen 
have been so ingenious as to have got my invention, how far you 
may please to reward them for their piracy must be left for you 
to determine ; and I must set myself down in old age, and thank 
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God I can be more easy in that I have the conquest, and though 
I have no reward, than if I had come short of the matter and by 
some delusion had the reward !’ 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Egmont was in the chair of 
the Board of Longitude on the day when this letter was read— 
June 13, 1765. The Commissioners were somewhat startled by 
the tone which the inventor had taken. Indeed, they were rather 
angry. But Mr. Harrison, who was in waiting, was called in. 
After some rather hot speaking, and after a proposal was made to 
Harrison which he said he would decline to accede to ‘so long 
asa drop of English blood remained in his body,’ he left the 
room. Matters were at length duly arranged. Another Act of 
Parliament was passed, appointing the payment of the whole re- 
ward of 20,000/. to the inventor; one moiety upon discovering 
the principles of the construction of his chronometers and assign- 
ing his four chronometers (one of which was styled a watch) to the 
use of the public, and the remaining moiety on sufficient proof 
of the correctness of the chronometers. 

Mr. Harrison, accordingly, made over to the Commissioners of 
Longitude his various timekeepers, and deposited in their hands 
correct drawings, so that other skilful makers might construct 
similar chronometers on the same principles. Harrison expressed 
the greatest readiness to explain his inventions, and to subject 
them to every required test. Indeed, there was no difficulty in 
making the chronometers, after the explanations and drawings 
which Harrison had published. An exact copy of his last watch was 
made by the ingenious Mr. Kendal, one of Harrison’s apprentices. 
This chronometer was used by Captain Cook during his three 
years’ circumnavigation of the globe, and was found to answer as 
well as the original. This, as well as Harrison’s chronometer, is 
still to be seen at the Royal Observatory, and both are in a good 
going condition. 

Although Harrison did not obtain the remaining moiety of his 
reward until 1767, two years after the above-mentioned meeting 
of the Board, his labours were over, his victory was secured, his 
prize was won. Notwithstanding his delicacy of health he lived 
a few years longer. He died in 1776, at his house in Red Lion 
Square, in his eighty-third year. It may be said of John Harrison 
that by the invention of his chronometer he conferred an incal- 
culable benefit on science and navigation, and established his 
claim to be regarded as one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, 
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The Orphan Girl of Lannion. 


A BRETON BALLAD. 


After the original Text. 


N sixteen hundred and eighty-three 


To Lannion came dole and misery. 


Mignon, an orphan as good as fair, 


Served in the little hostelry there. 


One darkling night when the hour was late, 


Two travellers rang at the outer gate. 


‘ Quick, hostess! supper, red wine, and food ; 


We have money to pay, so that all be good.’ 





When they had drunken enough and more, 


‘ Here is white money to pay the score. 


‘ And now shall your little serving-maid come 


With her lantern lighted to guide us home.’ 


‘ Gentles, in all our wide Brittany 


There is no man would harm her, so let it be.’ 


Forth went the maid, full of innocent pride, 
Fearless and free, with her light by her side. 
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When they were far on their lonely way, 


They began to whisper, and mutter, and say, 


‘ Little maid, your face is as fair and bright 


As the foam on the wave in the morning light.’ 


‘ Gentles, I pray you, flatter me not, 


It is as God made it—no other, God wot ; 


‘ And were it fairer, I tell you true— 


Ay, a hundred times fairer—’twere nought to you.’ 


‘ To judge, little maid, by your sober speech, 


You know all that the priests at the school can teach. 


* To judge from your accents, discreet and mild, 


You were bred in the convent cloister, my child!’ 


* No teacher had I, neither priest nor nun, 


There was no one to teach me on earth, not one. 





But while by my father’s poor hearth I wrought, 
God filled me with many a holy thought.’ 


‘ Set down your lantern and put out the light; 


Here is gold, none can help you, ‘tis dead of night.’ 


‘ Good sirs! for my brother the young piiest’s sake, 





If he heard such sayings his heart would break. 


| ‘ Oh, plunge me down fathoms deep in the sea, 
Of your mercy, rather than this thing be! 
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‘ Rather than this—’twere a lighter doom— 
Oh, bury me quick in a living tomb!’ 


The motherly hostess, sore afraid, 


Waited in vain for her little maid. 


She watched by the chill hearth’s flickering light 


Till the bell tolled twice through the black dead night. 


Then cried, ‘ Up, serving-men, sleep no more! 


Help! little maid Mignon lies. drowned in gore.’ 


. . ¢ 7 s 


By the cross she lay dead in the dead cold night, 
But beside her her lantern was still alight! 


THe AUTHOR OF ‘THE Epic or Hapss.’ 
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The Earth in Meteoric Shadow. 


HE occurrence of certain spells of exceptionally cold weather, 

in February, April, and May, has long been recognised as 
among the most mysterious of meteorological phenomena. Not 
in every year, but still so often that the change is recognised by 
other than scientific observers, the temperature falls from about 
the 7th to the 12th of February, from about the 10th to the 14th 
of April, and from about the 10th to the 14th of May. It had 
been thought sufficiently strange that this should have been noted, 
as Kaemtz long since pointed out, throughout the whole of Europe ; 
and Erman had been led, by this evidence alone, to ascribe the 
peculiarity to some extra-terrestrial cause. When it was found that 
the peculiarity is observable in North America also, the evidence 
in favour of some cosmical cause for the phenomenon was greatly 
strengthened. Still there were those, myself among the number, 
who could not accept the only extra-terrestrial cause which had 


-been assigned, and were disposed to believe that possibly some 


process usually or ordinarily taking place at the observed times, 
as, for instance, the breaking up of special ice-fields in February, 
April, and May, might occasion the lowering of the temperature 
observed at these seasons. Now, however, evidence has been 
obtained which seems to show that the cooling in question affects 
not the northern hemisphere alone but the whole earth, insomuch 
that the belief seems forced upon us that the cause, whatever it may 
be, is to be sought outside the earth. And just now, when this 
explanation of a meteorological phenomenon is suggested, astro- 
nomical evidence comes in which seems to show how the lowering of 
the earth’s temperature may be explained—that Adolph Erman, in 
point of fact, though wrong as regards nearly all the details of his 
theory, was not so far wrong in the general theory, as had been 
supposed by some of his critics. 

Let us, in the first place, consider the evidence as to the exist- 
ence of these cold spells. 

Theoretically, there should be each year a gradual rise of 
temperature from about the middle of January to about the middle 
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of July. We might fairly expect that if the average daily tempe- 
rature for a great number of years at any given place were 
observed, the variation of temperature would be found tolerably 
uniform. Thus for London and its neighbourhood we might 
expect to find something like that variation of temperature which 
is indicated in our almanacs (which leave altogether out of account, 
for some unknown reason, the anomalies we are considering). So 
that if we represented the average temperature for successive days 
by an upright line, drawn from a horizontal line indicating the 
positions of successive days in the year, we might expect the 
curve passing through the upper extremities of the uprights to 
have a wave-like form, the crest of the wave lying above the 
part of the horizontal line corresponding to the middle of July, 
while the hollow or valley of the wave lay above the part corre- 
sponding to the middle of January. 

But this is not found to be the case. I have before me as I 
write a diagram drawn by myself several years ago in illustration 
of my article on the Climate of Great Britain in the second series 
of my ‘ Light Science for Leisure Hours.’ I drewa large rectangle, 
and divided each of its longer sides into 365 parts, to represent the 
days of the year, and drew through the points of division a series 
of 365 uprights, on which I marked the mean annual temperatures 
for the corresponding days, the mean having been derived from 
Greenwich observations ranging over forty-three years. A con- 
nected line was carried then through the 365 extremities of these 
lines. 

The resulting curve is remarkable in many respects. The 
lowest point occurs in the first half of January (with a singular, 
though slight, rise of temperature on about the 10th or 11th, 
between two equal depressions a few days before and after. From 
the middle of January there is a rapid rise to the beginning of the 
last week, when there is a sudden sharp fall of temperature to the 
beginning of February. Then comes a fall which causes one of 
the most marked depressions in the whole curve, though strangely 
enough, when a curve is run through the alternations in January 
and February, so as to leave as much space above as below, the 
mean temperature for February is found to be above rather than 
below the average. Still it remains the case that the most marked 
interruption of the upward rise occurs in February ; the greatest 
depression corresponding to the time from February 10th to 
February 12th. From February to the beginning of April the 
rise is tolerably uniform, but from April 10th to the 14th the curve 
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which had been rising rather sharply descends as sharply, and then 
ascends again, so that this part of the curve is like the letter S 
placed thus 0). Again, the rise is steady or nearly so till the 
beginning of May, but from the 9th to the 14th of May we have a 
depression almost exactly like that observed in the second week of 
April. Thence the rise to about the 29th of June is uniform, 
though wave-like, 7.¢., the slope is not constant, but, as we might 
expect, diminishes as the crest of the wave is approached. In the 
first week of July the curve is marked by two or three small undula- 
tions, which lie nearly in a horizontal direction, instead of indicating 
the continued rise we might fairly expect at this season. In the last 
half of July there is a rise to the highest part of the curve, which 
then begins to fall rather sharply, the fall being less rapid after 
the 10th of August (instead of more rapid as we might fairly 
expect). Thence, to the last half of November, there is a tolerably 
steady fall, but then occurs a rise, making the last two or three 
days of November and the first week of December considerably 
warmer than they theoretically should be. After the middle of 
December there is a very rapid fall in the temperature curve, but 
a rise occurs in the last week of December somewhat similar to 
that observed in the last week of November. 

The most marked features of the curve are the three cold periods 
of February, April, and May, and the warm period at the beginning 
of December. 

Let us turn, however, from the south to the north of Great 
Britain, and see whether the peculiarities noted at Greenwich 
exist at Edinburgh. 

Buchan, in his ‘ Handy Book of Meteorology,’ remarks that the 
results of all observations hitherto made are unanimous in showing 
that ‘there are certain periods, more or less defined, when the 
temperature, instead of rising, remains stationary, or retrogrades 
— instead of falling, stops in its downward course, or rises—and 
at other times falls, or rises for a few days, at an accelerated 
speed. I have examined,’ he says, ‘the temperature of Scotland, 
for a number of years, and have shown that the following inter- 
ruptions occur from year to year, with very rare exceptions :— 
7th to 10th February. 
11th to 14th April. 
9th to 14th May. 
29th June to 4th July. 

. 6th to 11th August. 
. 6th to 12th November, 


Six cold periods 


—— 
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1. 12th to 15th July. 
Three warm periods {2 12th to 15th August. 
3. 3rd to 9th December. 


It will be seen that the six most remarkable cold periods, and 
the chief of the warm periods, are recognisable in Scotland as well 
as in England. 

But on the Continent, also, these anomalies have been deny 
recognised. The cold weather which occurs in May is prominent 
in the weather saws of every country in Europe. Méadler 
examined the mean temperatures for May, as determined from 
the Berlin observations for eighty-six years (‘ Verhandlung 
des Vereins zur Beférd. des Gartenbaues,’ 1834), and found 
a retrogression of temperature amounting to 22° Fahrenheit, 
from the 11th to the 13th of May—which, be it noticed, is 
about the time when the most rapid rise of temperature might 
be expected. Humboldt, in his ‘Cosmos,’ speaking of this ano- 
malous cold, says, ‘it is much to be desired that this pheno- 
menon, which some have felt inclined to attribute to the melting 
of ice in the north-east of Europe, should be also investigated 
in very remote spots, as in America or in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere,’ which since his day has been accomplished, as we shall 
presently see. 

We have to note also that the peculiarity, besides being ob- 
served in widely different places, has been observed at widely 
different times. Indeed, perhaps the most remarkable circum- 
stance about these cold spells is that not only their occur- 
rence, but the time of their occurrence, should have been noted 
by the unscientific, not usually ready to compare the weather 
and seasonal changes of one year (at least, in details) with 
those of another. Thus the three cold days of April, which 
before the change of style came early in the month (and were, 
in fact, for two or three centuries practically coincident with 
the first three days of the month), have been long known in 
Scotland and the north of England as the ‘borrowing days ’— 
that is, the days in reference to which there had been a borrow- 


ing, according to an old saying, embodied in the following doggrel 
lines :— 


March borrows from April 

Three days, and they are ill ; 

The first of them is wan and weet, 
The second it is snaw and sleet, 
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The third of them is a peet-a-bane, 
And freezes the wee bird’s neb tae stane.! 


It is hardly necessary to remark that a phenomenon which thus 
attracts general attention, and is also capable of being verified by 
scientific observation, must be at once marked and very regular in 
its recurrence. Humboldt mentions that the cold days of May 
were recognised by the unlearned, and speaks of them as the 
three ‘ill-named days’ of May, corresponding with the days of 
St. Mamert (May 11), St. Pancras (May 12), and St. Servatius 
(May 13). 

With reference to the cold days of February, the evidence is 
even more remarkable, as well for wideness of distribution in 
space, as for the length of time during which the phenomenon has 
been noticed. M. St. Claire Deville, searching meteorological 
records for evidence respecting the cold week in February (which 
he had found to be noted throughout Europe and in America), 
actually found that it had been noted in observations by the 
pupils of Galileo. These observations extend from 1655 to 1670, 
and show that the minimum temperature was reached at that 
time on or about February 12. Mr. Russell, Government Astro- 
nomer at Sydney, has pointed out that the same peculiarity is 
observable in Australian registers. 


1 In the Glossary of Scotch Words and Phrases these lines are given :— 


‘Said March to April 
Gie me three hoggs upon yon hill ; 
And in the space of days three, 
Til find a way to gar them dee. 
The first a bitter blast did blaw, 
The second it was sleet and snaw, 
The third it cam sae full a freeze 
The“wee bird’s neb they stack to the trees ; 
But ‘when the days were past and gane 
The three puir hoggs cam hirplin hame.’ 


But the following is probably a more perfect version of the doggrel poem :-- 


* March said to Aperill 
I see three hogs upon a hill: 
But lend your first three days to me, 
And Ill be bound to gar them dee. 
The first it shall be wind and weet, 
The next it shall be snaw and sleet, 
The third it shall be sic a freeze 
Shall gar the birds stick to the trees, 
But when the borrowed days were gane, 
The three silly hogs cam hirplin’ hame.’ 


Here the reference to the borrowing is clearer, for in the former version not days 
but hogs were borrowed. At the date to which the later poem is usually referred 
the three cold days of April were called April 1, 2, and 3, so that being cold and 
bleak they might well be regarded as borrowed by March. 
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It was natural that in searching for a cause of these remark- 
able anomalies of temperature, science should have been led to 
look outside the earth. Forty-three years have now passed since 
Adolph Erman threw out, in the Poggendorf ‘ Annalen,’ the idea 
that the sun’s conjunction with the August meteors on February 7 
and with the November meteors on May 12, might explain the 
cold spells which occur in February and May. He supposed that 
the ring of meteors through which the earth passes in August is 
smaller than the earth’s orbit, so that, as the plane of the ring 
cuts the plane of the earth’s orbit in a straight line, passing 
through the sun, and extending on one side to the earth’s place 
on or about August 11, this line must extend on the opposite 
side to the place occupied by the earth on or about February 7, 
passing through the meteors before reaching the earth. The 
meteor ring, according to this view, would lie between the earth 
and the sun on or about February 7, and the earth being in their 
shadow would be to a certain extent chilled. So with the 
November meteors. The earth would pass into their shadow, 
according to this ingenious theory, on or about May 11 or 12. 
Hence the ‘ cold days in May.’ 

The theory is very ingenious, and has the advantage of being 
easily understood. It has therefore been quoted again and again, 
by persons unfamiliar with astronomy. It has done duty in news- 
paper science almost every year since it was first propounded. 
Even so late as 1879, M. de Fonvielle, editor of ‘La Nature,’ pre- 
sented it, not as a doubtful theory, but (after the manner which 
is characteristic, and I cannot but think a characteristic defect of 
French popular science teaching) as a known fact, which his 
readers were to accept because he said it—Je vous le dis—wmol, 
he seems to say: ‘ The chilliness is due to the fact that the earth 
passes behind a ring of asteroids, which absorbs a portion of the 
sun’s warmth, due to us while he remains above the horizon. 
The temperature does not resume its ascensional movement 
until the annual rotation has carried our earth from the shadow 
of the multitude of small planets which is always projected on 
the same point of our orbit.’ 

Now, when Erman first advanced this theory, there seemed to 
be considerable evidence in its favour, and there were no known 
objections, at least of any great weight, against it. The case is 
very different now. Erman’s theory, as he presented it, is abso- 
lutely untenable by anyone acquainted with what has been learned 
respecting the August and November meteor systems since 1866 
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The theory requires that the August and November meteor 
systems should pass between the earth’s orbit and the sun, where 
they cross the plane of that orbit opposite the crossing places 
through which the earth herself passes on August 11 and on 
November 13. But we know now the precise form of each system, 
and we find that the other crossing-place of the November system 
lies some nineteen times farther from the sun than the earth’s 
orbit, while the August system also crosses the plane of the 
earth’s orbit much farther away than the earth travels from the 
sun. In other words, although rays from the sun towards the 
earth on or about February 7 and again on or about May 12 do 
undoubtedly fall upon the August and November meteor systems, 
they so fall not on their way to the earth, as Erman supposed, 
but long after they have passed the earth. As I wrote in 
‘ Knowledge’ for May 26, 1882: ‘To charge the August or the 
November system with robbing our earth of a portion of its 
supplies of solar heat is to act like the wolf in the fable, who 
accused the lamb of troubling the stream, though the stream 
flowed from the wolf towards the lamb.’ Our earth may intercept 
some of the supplies of solar light and heat passing out towards 
the November and August meteor systems, but assuredly neither of 
these systems can cut offany of the supplies sent out to the earth. 

It is noteworthy, indeed, and, I think, surprising, how little 
the topography, so to speak, of the August and November meteor 
systems seems to be understood even by authors who, though 
writing popularly, are supposed yet to understand what they are 
writing about, and, in fact, to have no other object in writing but 
to explain to others what they thoroughly understand themselves. 
For instance, in Guillemin’s ‘ Le Ciel,’ and in the English trans- 
lation edited by Mr. Lockyer, there was given a stupendously 
impossible theory of the November and August meteor showers 
as produced by a single ring of meteors; and a picture was 
presented, in which this single ring was shown cutting the earth’s 
orbit in two places, though it was perfectly well known, long 
before the discoveries of 1866 and following years, that both 
meteor systems cut the earth’s path at an angle. The idea of the 
August meteors crossing the plane of the earth’s orbit at a sharp 
angle (or, indeed, at any angle) when the earth is in August, and 
then crossing the same plane (necessarily in a contrary direction) 
at the place occupied by the earth only three months later, is, of 
course, outrageously absurd. Yet here two professed teachers 
of the general public—rather condescending teachers too—not 
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only describe this impossible movement, but even endeavour to 
picture it. If they had attempted to show it ‘in elevation’ as 
well as ‘in plan,’ they could not have failed, I should imagine, to 
recognise its absurdity ; but without that, the absurdity should 
have been obvious. 

To return to Erman’s theory, it by no means follows from the 
disproof of the theory as advanced, that the anomalous falls of 
temperature in February, April, and May, are not due to the 
interposition of flights of meteors. 

Yet the objections even to the general theory are weighty. 
If meteor streams lying between the earth and the sun diminished 
our supply of heat, we should expect that some among them 
would be visible upon the sun’s face at those times, when duly 
magnified by powerful telescopes. A distant flight might, indeed, 
escape without any of its individual members being detected. 
But even then one would expect a measurable decrease of the 
sun’s brightness, and hitherto nothing of this sort has been 
recorded by scientific observers. 

But, after all, as I pointed out in the paper above referred to 
(‘ Knowledge’ for May 26, 1882), the terrestrial test of Erman’s 
theory is the best. If meteoric bodies come between the earth 
and sun at any time, in such numbers as to make us feel cold in 
their shadow, they must cool the whole earth, not England, or 
Europe, or the northern hemisphere. ‘ If, then,’ I wrote at that 
time, ‘ on a careful comparison of the mean daily temperature at 
observatories all over the earth, it is found that the cold snaps of 
February, April, and May are everywhere to be recognised, then 
it must be at least admitted that the cause of the peculiarity is to 
be sought outside the earth herself.’ 

This, which, when I wrote those lines, seemed to me unlikely, 
has now happened. There seems no reason to doubt that the 
relatively cool weather of February in the southern hemisphere 
(I say relatively because, of course, February belongs to the 
warmest part of the southern year, corresponding to our August) is 
not coincident by a mere accident with the cold weather of our 
northern February. And the same with the cold days of April 
and May. : 

We seem obliged, then, to look for some cosmical cause of the 
anomalous falls in the earth’s temperature; and as it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to conceive any cause which could directly affect 
the sun’s temperature on special days of the terrestrial year, we 
seem naturally led to infer that somewhere between the earth 
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an‘ the sun there lies, either constantly or usually, something of 
the nature of a cloud which intercepts a portion of the sun’s light 
and heat. If we consider for a moment what any special part of 
the earth’s year means, we seem forced to this conclusion. The 
9th of February, for instance, is the time when, in her course 
around the sun, the earth arrives at a particular part of her path; 
her coming there can in no way affect the sun’s light and heat, 
which therefore cannot be diminished at that date (systematically) 
any more than at any other time. Yet the heat received by the 
earth when she gets there, is less; hence it seems to follow 
inevitably that the earth there passes through a region where less 
heat (and therefore less light) is received, because of some shadow- 
throwing matter. 

Now, when Erman enunciated his theory of the interposition 
of meteoric streams, it was natural that such meteor systems as 
those which produce the August and November showers should be 
regarded as the shadow-throwing matter. Those were the only im- 
portant meteor systems recognised, and there was no known reason 
for supposing that many such systems exist. 

But at present our ideas about the meteoric components of 
the solar system are very different. While we know certainly 
that neither the August nor the November system can throw the 
earth into shadow in February and May, we know just as certainly 
that there are meteor systems—myriads, indeed, of meteor 
systems—which are much better fitted to cloud the solar rays 
than are those two. 

In the first place, we know that the August and November 
systems are simply those two meteor streams, or incomplete rings 
of meteors—among several hundred such systems through which 
the earth passes—which chance to be so situated as to produce 
the most conspicuous and remarkable star-showers. There are 
doubtless many among the hundreds of others which are far more 
important numerically, and as regards the size of their indi- 
vidual components, than are these two. But others we merely 
skirt, or we have never fairly gauged, because the earth has not yet 
chanced to pass through their richer portions. These two the 
earth has passed through more centrally (though we do not even 
yet know that the earth has passed through the centre of either), 
and it has also happened that the earth has passed through those 
parts of these systems which are most richly strewn with meteors 
—the gemmed region of the meteor-ring—though, again, we do 
not yet know the true wealth of either system. To suppose that 
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those of which we know only by passage through their outskirts 
are of inferior wealth, and that the two we do know are necessarily 
the richest, is to suppose what, according to the laws of proba- 
bility, is exceedingly unlikely. 

But we also know that the earth can pass through, centrally 
or skirtingly, but a very minute proportion of the meteor systems 
which really exist in the solar domain. Picture the earth’s path 
around the sun as what it really is,a mere thread-like ring of 
space around the sun, having a circular cross-section with a 
diameter of less than 8,000 miles (a mere nothing), while the 
diameter of the ring itself is no less than 185,000,000 miles: we 
then see how exceedingly minute is the space swept each year by 
the earth, in comparison with the sun’s domain even to the earth’s 
distance, and still less with the entire spherical region enclosed 
within the orbit of Neptune. If we lived on another planet— 
Venus, for example—we should become aware, there also, of 
multitudes of meteor systems, not one of which the earth passes 
through. Another set of entirely new meteor systems would 
come within our ken if we transferred our abode to Mercury or to 
Mars, or to any of the giant planets which travel outside the zone 
of asteroids. But even all the planets together do not actually 
traverse (in the way essential to meteoric encounter), do not, as 
it were, sweep through, more than a very minute portion of 
the solar domain. Assuming within the orbit of the earth the 
same degree of meteoric wealth that the earth encounters in 
each of her annual circlings, we should have to believe in mil- 
lions—nay, in millions of millions—of meteoric systems, passing 
through the region of space lying nearer to the sun than the 
earth’s orbit. 

But even this is far from being all. We have every reason to 
believe, in fact it may be said to have been to all intents and 
purposes demonstrated, that the wealth of meteoric distribution 
increases greatly within the earth’s orbit, increases much more 
rapidly within the orbit of Venus, still more rapidly within the 
orbit of Mercury, and most rapidly of all in the sun’s immediate 
neighbourhood. The proof of this has, of course, not been 
derived directly from meteoric observation, for we can become 
directly conscious of no meteor systems but those through 
which the earth actually passes, nor even of these save by those 
occasional transits through them during which a few thousands of 
individual meteors are, as it were, swept out of them by the 
onward-rushing earth. Yet by reasoning of obvious force, the 
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existence of multitudinous meteor systems, growing ever more 
numerous and ever richer, towards the sun’s neighbourhood, has 
been clearly established. It has been found, first, that meteor 
systems follow in the course of comets; it has next been shown 
that when the earth passes through the track of a comet meteoric 
bodies in great numbers are encountered; it may be inferred 
then, first, that every meteor system follows either a comet now 
existing or one which, like Biela’s, has been dissipated by pro- 
cesses whose nature is not as yet known;' and, secondly, that 
every existing comet is followed by a train of meteors (which we 
may well believe to be in some degree proportional, in wealth of 
distribution and as respects the size of its components, to the 
comet with which it is associated), Now it is further found that 
the number of cometic paths increases rapidly as we approach the 
sun; and not only is the rate of increase rapid, but this rate is 
itself increasing as the sun is approached; so that whatever the 
wealth of cometic, and therefore of meteoric distribution, at the 
earth’s distance from the sun, the wealth of such distribution 
close by the sun is enormously greater. 

But we have other evidence on this point which, though 
perhaps by itself it might not be very weighty, amounts almost 
to demonstration when regarded as interpreting, and also as 
interpreted by, the evidence we have just been dealing with. 

The solar corona might in former days have been regarded 
as in no way connected with the subject we are considering ; for 
in former days, despite the really perfect evidence already existing 
to show that the corona belongs to the sun, many students of 
astronomy seemed to regard it as a part of scientific caution to 
close their eyes to the evidence, and regard as at least tenable 
the hypothesis that the corona may be a lunar or a terrestrial, or 
even a merely optical phenomenon. But within the last ten or 
twelve years the corona has been recognised by all for what (as 


1 It so happens that one of the most remarkable meteoric showers ever seen, 
the only one which was ever predicted before it had been recognised by annual 
star-showers, was due to meteoric bodies following in the track of a comet already 
dissipated, viz. Biela’s (or Gambart’s, as it is more properly called). This comet, 
which was divided into two in 1846, was looked for in vain in 1866, and when 
next due in 1872; but because then it should have passed the earth’s track (which 
it chances nearly to cross) shortly before the earth arrived near the passing place, 
some students of astronomy (I was one of them, and, I believe, the first) suggested 
that in all probability when the earth arrived at that part of her orbit about 
November 27 there would be a display of meteors, radiating (because following 
the comet) from a part of the star sphere near the feet of Andromeda; and such 
a display was seen (one of the richest star-showers of the century numerically) on 
the night of November 27, and with the predicted ‘radiant point.’ 
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I pointed out in 1869) it might have been known to be centuries, 
ago—a distinctly solar appendage. So understood, however, the 
corona’s nature yet remained to be interpreted. To some it 
appeared as a sort of solar atmosphere, to others as a magnified 
aurora, while yet others regarded it as due to the constant emis- 
sion of matter from the sun under the action of repulsive forces 
akin to those by which the tails of comets are supposed to be 
produced. 

I pointed out long since, and with each succeeding year the evi- 
dence for that view has become clearer and more decisive, that what- 
ever other theory of the corona we may accept, we cannot reject the 
belief that a part at least of the coronal light is due to meteoric 
matter travelling around the sun in streams and systems like 
those which produce the August and November star showers, but 
much more closely aggregated. When we take into account the 
much greater wealth of meteoric matter near the sun, that such 
matter is very much more brilliantly illuminated than meteoric 
matter at our earth’s distance, while a portion of it is. in all 
probability rendered self-luminous, if not actually vaporised 
under the sun’s heat, we see that even if no such phenomenon as 
a total eclipse of the sun had ever been seen, one could predict 
that when the sun’s light was intercepted by an extra-terrestrial 
body like the moon, a glory of light such as the solar corona 
would be seen around him. Those multitudinous meteoric 
streams in his neighbourhood, lit up by a splendour compared 
with which that of our sun at noon is almost as darkness, could 
not fail to be conspicuous around the globe of the sun, so soon as 
his own splendour was shielded from us by the interposed body of 
the moon. As I wrote in my treatise on the sun in 1870, before 
the true nature of the corona had been generally recognised, so 
I write now when none are in doubt as to the corona being a solar 
and not a lunar or terrestrial appendage—‘ we have two distinct 
lines of argument : we are led by the consideration of the pheno- 
mena actually presented by the corona to the conclusion that 
multitudes of bodies too minute to be separately visible exist 
around the sun; while we are led by the consideration of what 
we know respecting multitudes of minute bodies actually 
travelling around the sun, to the conclusion that a corona or 
aureole of light would be seen around him during total eclipse.’ 
This being so, we cannot hesitate to accept, as at least partially 
explaining the phenomena of the solar corona, the theory 
that its lustre is in great part due to streams and systems of 
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‘meteoric bodies travelling around the sun in his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

But we have next to notice a peculiarity of the corona which 
can only be explained as due to meteoric streams, and which, 
considered in connection with what we have already learned, 
seems at once to point to a probable and, if demonstrated, a most 
interesting explanation of the anomalous temperature changes. 
I refer to the existence of certain rays or streamers, as they have 
been called (rather from their appearance than from anything 
which has been proved respecting their nature), extending from 
the eclipsed body of the sun as the brighter and farthest reaching 
portions of the solar corona. 

During the total eclipse of July 1878 Professor Cleveland 
Abbe, observing the eclipse from a station on Pike’s Peak (not at 
the summit, but high above the sea level), was able to trace a long, 
seemingly radial streamer to a distance of no less than six diame- 
ters of the sun, or about five million miles from the sun’s disc. 
Four other rays were visible extending not quite so far, but the 
shortest of them reach fully two million miles from the edge of 
the sun, assuming its length to lie at right angles to the line of 
sight; if, which is far more probable, its length was inclined to 
that line at an acute angle we must adopt a higher estimate. 

Now these rays had well-defined edges, and their brighter 
portions were not by any means radial extensions from the sun. 
Again, while two grew narrower with increased distance from the 
sun, the other two (which were apparently the prolongations of 
the former, on the opposite side of the sun) grew broader with 
increase of distance. It seems quite impossible to explain these 
streamers as formed of matter extending outwards from the sun 
as from a centre. 

Professor Cleveland Abbe, himself, came very quickly to the 
conclusion that these objects were meteor systems. ‘ Meteor 
streams!’ he said, ‘there is the key to the solution: not such 
meteors as some suppose to be falling into the sun daily, but the 
grand streams of meteors that cause the numerous shooting stars 
of August and November, and of the existence of which there is 
indubitable proof. These streams consist of fine particles or 
pieces, each a long way from its neighbour, but all rushing along 
in parallel orbits about the sun (that is, all belonging to any 
given system) like the falling drops of rain in a thunder-shower. 
Such a stream as the August meteor system, when far beyond the 
sun, but still lighted up by it, would reflect to us a faint uniform 
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light precisely like that of these rays. If one end of the stream 
were further from us than the other, the effect of the perspective 
would be to produce a tapering or wedge-shaped appearance. In 
some other part of our orbit, or with the meteor stream in some 
other part of its orbit, the perspective might vanish and the two 
ends appear of the same width. In this way,’ Mr. Abbe proceeds, 
‘we shall undoubtedly be able to explain the very numerous 
historical and memorable occasions on which flaming coronas, 
swords, comets, &c., seen in the sky during a total eclipse, have 
been regarded by the superstitious as divine omens.’ 

Now here it must be noted that while all this may be true 
of some meteor systems, it is assuredly not true either of the 
August meteor system or of the November one. Neither of 
these systems could be discernible at all during any total eclipse 
of the sun; for the simple reason that neither is rich enough in 
meteoric matter nor illuminated with sufficient brilliancy by the 
sun. We can be certain that such meteor systems could not be 
seen during a total eclipse, if we take into account a simple con- 
sideration which Mr. Abbe seems to have entirely overlooked. If 
a meteor system like the November system, which has its greater 
part outside the orbit of the earth, could be seen at all it would 
be seen during the darkness of midnight. Let me be understood. 
I do not mean that on every night, or even at any given season 
in each year, we might expect to see the November or August 
meteors. But it is certain from the known position and move- 
ments of these systems, that on many occasions during the last 
century (to go no further back) they should have been seen far 
more conspicuously on the midnight sky—that is on the side of 
the stellar sphere opposite to the sun—than they ever could be seen 
during total eclipse. Im one case we are nearer to them by a 
whole diameter of the earth’s orbit (or 185,000,000 miles) ; 
they are illuminated fully like planets in opposition, and they 
are on a dark background upon which stars down to the sixth or 
seventh magnitude are visible to the naked eye. In the other 
case, we look at them athwart the place of the sun, and on a sky 
which, though it seems dark by comparison with the brightness 
of mid-day, is yet very different indeed from the dark sky of mid- 
night (as is shown by the circumstance that during the darkest 
total eclipse of the sun no third magnitude star has ever been 
seen, and only the brightest stars of the second magnitude). 
Moreover, during a total eclipse it is only on parts of the sky 
remote from the sun that stars are seen; close to the sun the 
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brightness of the corona hides the stars from view. But it is 
precisely in this brighter portion of the sky during total eclipses 
that these streamers have been most favourably seen. 

It is absolutely certain, in point of fact, that if these streamers 
are due to meteors, of which I have for my own part very little 
doubt, the systems to which the meteors belong are close to the 
sun where we see the streamers. The mere fact that the streamers 
are bright near the sun’s place proves this. Imagine a meteor 
system at the earth’s distance from the sun, seen athwart the 
sun’s place during a total eclipse. Then it is true that from the 
parts of the system lying apparently nearest the sun, the greatest 
quantity of light would be reflected towards us, but the diminu- 
tion in the quantity of light would be very slight, and would be 
more than compensated by the darkening of the sky with in- 
creasing distance from the central and brighter parts of the 
corona. Apart from this, the line of sight would be directed 
through a longer range of meteors, the greater the distance of 
any part observed from the sun’s place. A streamer produced 
in this way would be more conspicuous the farther the part ob- 
served was from the sun. The reverse, however, is the case, 
and in such marked degree that no streamer can be traced at all 
to a distance of more than five or six diameters of the sun from 
him. In this we have proof positive, that there is a marked 
falling off in the illumination of the meteor stream on either side 
of the sun’s place; wherefore (not as a doubtful influence, but 
with absolute certainty) the parts thus much more faintly 
illuminated are much farther from the sun. 

No other argument should be necessary, but so slowly are 
considerations of this kind attended to, that it may be as well to 
strengthen the evidence which, rightly apprehended, is irresistible. 
Here, then, is another argument :— 

If meteor systems lying as far as the earth’s orbit from the 
sun, or even no farther from him than the orbits of Venus or 
Mercury, could be seen during total eclipse, the chances would 
be greatly in favour of such a system being seen as a thwart streak 
not passing directly (in appearance) behind the sun’s disc, but 
lying above or below or on either side of that disc. The meteor 
stream might be compared to the orbit of a planet, except that 
all the planets have orbits nearly in the same plane as the earth’s, 
while the meteor systems cross the plane of the earth’s orbit at 
all possible angles. Now even in the case of the planets Venus 
and Mercury, the orbits, though lying not far from the plane of 
VOL, I. NO, II, (8) 
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the earth’s path, lie always, except for a few days in December 
and June, in the case of Venus, and in November and May, in 
the case of Merewry, above or below the sun’s disc as seen from 
the earth. So that nearly always if there were a meteor system 
travelling in the track of Venus or Mercury, we should see that 
system during eclipse (if at all) passing clear of the dise of the 
sun though near it. In the case of the meteor systems, we should 
see the earth stream most of the time (if we saw it at all) passing 
far away from the disc of the eclipsed sun. Take, for instance, 
the August and November systems. These, if visible at all, 
would only be seen as coronal streamers on or about February 7 
and May 12; at other times they would be seen to lie far from 
the solar disc. 

The fact, then, that during solar eclipses these meteor systems 
(if thus we are to explain the coronal streamers) seem nearly 
radial to the solar disc, is another proof, though the other was 
sufficient, that the part of the meteor stream producing the 
observed light is in each case very close indeed to the sun. 

Now it is clear that when we see a meteor stream as a radial, 
or rather diametral streak athwart the sun’s place, the brightest 
part of the stream as so seen must lie really behind the sun. 
It looks like a double projection, or rather two projections, one on 
each side of the sun, but it is manifestly nothing of the sort, but 
a tract of illuminated matter extending across the space behind 
the sun. 

We cannot, then, believe, as some do, that the earth can 
ever come exactly opposite a streamer or projection of meteoric 
matter extending radially from the sun, simply because the 
position is demonstrably impossible. But this does not neces- 
sarily invalidate the meteoric explanation of the cold days 
in February, April, and May. It would doubtless be easier to 
believe in the effective shadows of meteors, if they could lie 
lengthwise along the space between the earth and the sun. But 
if two or three meteor streams should chance to lie between 
the earth and sun, not lengthwise but athwart, their effect in 
shading the earth might be quite sufficient to produce the fall of 
two or three degrees in temperature observed during the cold spells. 

For it must be observed that the fall of temperature, if caused 
by meteoric interposition, would be due, not to the diminution 
of the sun’s outpour of heat at any particular moment, but to the 
entire loss of heat during his passage past the interposed meteor 
stream, and that might last two or three days, affecting the entire 
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earth, not only those places where day wasin progress. The actual 
supply of heat at any moment would of course only be diminished 
where the sun was shining; but even where the sun was not shin- 
ing the effects of the diminution in the total terrestrial supply 
would presently be felt. 

Let us make a rough calculation, however, to see whether 
the quantitative loss of heat—during, say, three days of the in- 
terposition of a meteor stream—could produce any measurable 
effect. 

Suppose a meteor stream to be a million miles through, in the 
direction towards the sun (from the earth), and to be so broad, 
supposed to be seen edgewise, as to cover the whole breadth of 
the sun during three days of the earth’s motion in her orbit. 
Then the region of meteor stream space actually intercepted be- 
tween the earth and the sun would obviously be a frustum of a 
cone, having the sun at its base, and the earth near its apex. 
But we need not trouble ourselves to consider this region as other 
than a cylinder, a million miles high. Supposing it to be near 
the sun (as we must consider any meteor system visible during 
a total eclipse to be), we may set the diameter of its base at about 
800,000 miles; whence it follows that its volume would be about 
500,000,000,000,000,000 cubic miles. If we assume that there 
is but one meteor, one inch in diameter, in every 5 cubic miles, 
it would follow that at each instant during the three days’ 
passage there would be interposed between the earth and the sun 
no less than 100,000,000,000,000,000 members of that meteoric 
system, each one inch in diameter. Being so near to the sun, 
these meteors would each hide from the earth a space equal to a 
circle-inch (that is, a circle an inch in diameter) of his surface, 
from our earth’s view. Now, in a circle-mile there are nearly 
1,000,000,000 circle-inches. Hence it follows that, apart from the 
very few cases in which these widely scattered one-inch meteors 
would be in or very near the same line of sight, they would hide 
from view a space equal to 100,000,000 circle-miles, or a space 
equal to that which would be hidden by a planet 10,000 miles in 
diameter, close to the sun. This would suffice to cut off about a 
7,000th part of his light and heat. 

Now from the known wealth and extent of such systems as 
the August and November meteor streams (the latter of which 
follows in the train of a comet so small as to require a telescope 
to make it visible) and the enormous probability that others far 
richer exist in the space between the sun and the earth’s orbit, we 
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might safely infer that there are in the sun’s neighbourhood many 
meteoric systems far richer than the one we have conceived above. 
Again, every system of meteors circling around the sun aggre- 
gates as its members approach the sun, and segregates as they 
recede from him, so that we may readily believe in a far greater 
wealth of meteoric distribution in a flight of meteors passing its 
perihelion, than the above suppositions involve. Yet again, if 
we take into account the minute but more numerous components 
of a meteoric stream, we should have to admit a far more effective 
interruption of the sun’s light than we have considered above. 
For instance, if we suppose that besides a meteor one inch in 
diameter in the space of five cubic miles, there were a million 
tiny bodies whose combined mass would only make up such 
another one-inch meteor, we should have to assign to these 
million tiny bodies, not the same light-obstructive effect as the 
one-inch meteor produced, though their mass is only equal to 
it, but an effect no less than one hundred times greater.' So that 
by merely supposing two sphere inches of matter, one as a single 
globe, the other distributed in tiny grains each a hundredth of 
an inch in diameter, throughout five cubic miles of space, in a 
system having the extent we have considered above, we should 
have not a 7,000th part but more than a 70th of the sun’s light 
and heat obstructed. This if continued for three days would 
correspond in quantity to the cutting off of the sun’s entire 
supply of light and heat during more than one hour. The effects 
of such a sun-shadowing, even though distributed over three days, 
could not fail to be recognisable. 

It should be added that the mere visibility of a meteor system 
during total solar eclipse implies that it must be many times 
more richly aggregated than any meteor system encountered by 
the earth,—shows in fact, that the meteor systems so seen must be 
at least as rich as we have supposed in the above reasoning. 

Suppose, now, that two or three meteor systems chanced to be 
interposed in the way supposed above. Then the effects deduced 
would be doubled or tripled ; and not merely a recognisable, but 
a marked loss of solar heat would ensue. If, for instance, it so 
chanced that there were one meteor stream lying in or near the 
plane of the earth’s orbit and close to the sun, while a little 


1 Each would have a diameter of only one-hundredth of the diameter of the 
larger, and its diameter being one hundred times as large as theirs it would hide 
a space on the sun’s surface ten thousand times as great as the space hidden by 
each of the others; but as there are a million of them they would collectively 
hide a space one hundred times as large. 
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farther away from him there were another, crossing the plane of 
the earth’s orbit at a considerable angle,—then, as the earth in 
her motion came behind the former, she would be several days in 
its shadow.. Suppose now that in the course of this time she 
came behind the second or thwart system also. Then for a day 
or two, or perhaps three, she would be in the shadow of both these 
meteor systems. We are not by any means speaking wildly, but 
most moderately, in saying that small and widely scattered though 
the individual meteors might be, the effect of their interposition 
could hardly fail to be recognisable. Nay, oddly enough, the 
smaller the meteors were individually (with a distribution of a 
given quantity of meteoric matter per cubic mile) the greater 
would be the effect of their interposition. 

But it may be said, if there are meteoric streams such as 
these, capable of casting an effective shadow on the earth, these 
streams ought to be recognisable during total eclipse. Of course, 
individual meteors could not possibly be seen. A meteoric mass 
ten miles in diameter, close to the sun’s surface, would be utterly 
invisible in the most powerful telescope ever yet made by man. 
What, then, would be the chance of seeing bodies whose diameters 
(even those of the largest of them) would be measurable by 
inches? But if a meteoric stream can cut off a measurable or 
recognisable quantity of solar heat, it must of necessity (however 
dark its substance may be) reflect a measurable or recognisable 
quantity of sunlight, when favourably placed for observation. Is 
there any evidence to show that this has happened in the case of 
the meteoric streams we have been considering above ? 

When should they be looked for? Manifestly, during eclipses 
occurring at the time when the earth is opposite, or nearly oppo- 
site, the part of her orbit on which such meteor streams cast their 
shadows. For instance, if the fall of temperature on or about 
February 7 is caused by the interposition of one or more meteor 
systems, then, during an eclipse occurring near August 11, or 
within two or three weeks on either side of that date, we should 
see meteoric streamers extending apparently diametrally from the 
sun (that is, forming opposite radiations really due to their lying 
behind the sun). 

Now in the eclipse of July 28, 1851, Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, noticed that the corona looked like a radiated cloud behind 
the moon. In the eclipse of July 29, 1878 (more favourably 
seen than any other has ever been) a bar of light was seen 
forming two radiations along the ecliptic, while athwart was 
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another stream of light (both probably being meteoric streams). 
In the eclipse of August 7, 1869, four long radial streams were 
traced by General Myer to a distance of two or three diameters of 
the lunar disc. (He calls them straight, massive, silvery rays, 
seeming distinct and separate from each other, the whole spectacle 
showing as upon a background of diffused rose-coloured light.) 
In the eclipse of August 18, 1868, the shape of the corona 
resembled what was seen during the eclipse of July 29, 1878, 
nearly enough to correspond with the difference of time. 

In fine, so far as the pictures and other evidence in my posses- 
sion enable me to judge,' all that is known about that part of 
the meteor-stream region beyond the sun as seen during eclipses 
in July and August, and therefore lying between the earth and 
sun in January and February, corresponds precisely with what we 
should expect if the cold spell of February is due to the earth’s 
passage through the shadows of meteor streams at that time. 
It so happens that we have no good pictures of total eclipses in 
October (corresponding to the April cold spell) or in November 
(corresponding to the cold days in May). I have very little doubt 
that when such eclipses come to be observed, similar appearances 
will present themselves. 

It will form an interesting subject of study during future 
solar eclipses to determine how far the observed meteoric struc- 
ture of the corona corresponds with the variations of the earth’s 
mean temperature during the year,—in other words, to determine 
the relative density of the meteor shadows in different months 
and in different days. One cannot but regret the more seriously, 
that owing to unwillingness to recognise the clearest mathema- 
tical evidence as to the real nature of the corona, the valuable 
opportunities for observation during the last quarter of a century 
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. were frittered away in absolutely unnecessary attempts to prove 


the corona to be what mathematical considerations had already 
shown that it is,;—a solar appendage. 
R. A. Procror, 
1 For illustrations of the corona as seen on these occasions the reader is re- 


ferred to my treatise on the Sun. This particular point is to be fully discussed 
with abundant illustrations during the next few weeks in the pages of Knowledge. 
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The Norway Fjords. 


N June 30, 1881, we sailed from Southampton Water in a 
steam yacht to spend ten weeks in the Norway Fjords— 
Fjords or Friths, for the word is the same. The Scandinavian 
children of the sea carried their favourite names with them. 
Frith is Fjord; our Cumberland Scale Force would be called 
Scale Foss between the North Cape and the Baltic. The yacht 
was spacious ; over 300 tons. Cabins, equipments, engines, cap- 
tain, steward, crew the best of their kind. Our party was small; 
only four in all. My friend whose guest I was, and whom I 
shall call X , two ladies, and myself. X-—-— had furnished 
himself with such knowledge as was attainable in London, for the 
scenes which we were to explore. He had studied Norse. He 
could speak it: he could understand and be understood. He 
was a sportsman, but a sportsman only as subsidiary to more 
rational occupations. He was going to Norway to catch salmonide : 
not, however, to catch them only, but to study the varieties of 
that most complicated order of fish. He was going also to geo- 
logise and to botanise, to examine rocks and rivers and glaciers 
and flowers; while all of us were meaning to acquaint ourselves as 
far as we could with the human specimens still to be found in the 
erater of the old volcano from which those ship-loads of murdering 
‘ Danes’ poured out ten centuries ago to change the face of Europe. 
And to see Norway, the real Norway, within moderate compass 
of time is possible only with such means as a steam yacht provides. 
There are great lines of road in Norway along the practicable 
routes, but very few are practicable ; nine-tenths of the country, 
and the most interesting parts, are so walled off by mountains, 
are so entrenched among the fjords, as to be for ever unapproach- 
able by land, while the water highways lead everywhere—magnifi- 
cent canals, fashioned by the elemental forces, who can say how 
or when ? 

From the west coast there run inland with a general easterly 
direction ten or twelve main channels of sea, penetrating from 
fifty to a hundred miles into the very heart of the Northern 
Peninsula, They are of vast depth, and from half a mile to 
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two miles broad. The mountains rise on both sides sheer 
from the water’s edge; the lower ranges densely timbered with 
pine and birch and alder; above these belts of forest soar ranges 
of lofty peaks, five or six thousand feet up, the snow lying thick 
upon them in the midst of summer, glaciers oozing down the 
gorges, like cataracts arrested in their fall by the Frost Enchanter, 
motionless, yet with the form of motion. From the snow, from 
the ice when the glaciers reach a warmer level, melt streams 
which swell at noon, as the sun grows hot, descend in never- 
ending waterfalls, cascade upon cascade, through the ravines which 
they have cut for themselves in millions of years. In the evening 
they dwindle away, and at night fall silent as the frost resumes 
its power. 

From the great central fjords branches strike out right and 
left, some mere inlets ending after a few miles, some channels 
which connect one fjord with another. The surface of Norway, as 
it is shown flat upon a chart, is lined ‘and intersected by these water- 
ways as the surface of England is by railways. The scenery, though 
for ever changing, changes like the pattern of a kaleidoscope, the 
same materials readjusted in varying combinations ; the same rivers 
of sea-water, the same mountain walls, the same ice and snow on 
the summits, the same never-ending pines and birches, with an 
emerald carpet between the stems where the universal whortle- 
berry hides the stones under the most brilliant green. The short 
fjords and the large are identical in general features, save that, 
lying at right angles to the prevailing winds, the surface of these 
lateral waters is usually undisturbed by a single ripple ; the clouds 
may be racing over the high ridges, but down below no breath 
can reach. Hence the light is undispersed. The eye, instead of 
meeting anywhere with white water, sees only rocks, woods, and 
cataracts reversed as in a looking-glass. This extreme stillness, 
and the optical results of it, are the cause, I suppose, of the gloom 
of Norwegian landscape-painting. 

How these fjords were formed is, I believe, as yet undeter- 
mined. Water has furrowed the surface of the globe into many 
a singular shape ; water, we are told, cut out the long gorge below 
Niagara ; but water, acting as we now know it, scarcely scooped out 
of the hardest known rock these multitudinous fissures so uniform 
in character between walls which pierce the higher strata of the 
clouds, between cliffs which in some places rise, as in the Gei- 
ranger, perpendicular for a thousand feet ; the fjords themselves 
of such extraordinary depth, and deepest always when furthest 
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from the sea. Where they enter the Atlantic, there is bottom 
generally in a hundred fathoms. In the Sogne, a hundred miles 
inland, you find 700 fathoms. Rivers cutting their way through 
rock and soil could never have achieved such work as this. Ice is 
a mighty thaumaturgist, and ice has been busy enough in Nor- 
way. The fjords were once filled with ice up to a certain level ; 
the level to which it rose can be traced on the sharp angles 
ground off the rounded stone, and the scores of the glacier plane 
on the polished slabs of gneiss or granite. But at some hundreds 
of feet above the present water line the ice action ends, and cliffs 
and crags are scarred and angular and weather-splintered to 
where they are lost in the eternal snow. The vast moraines 
which occasionally block the valleys tell the same story. The 
largest that I saw was between four and five hundred feet 
high, and we have to account for chasms which, if we add the 
depth of the water to the height of the mountains above it, are 
9,000 feet from the bottom to the mountain crest. 

The appearance of Norway is precisely what it would have 
been if the surface had cracked when cooling into a thousand 
fissures, longitudinal and diagonal, if these fissures had at one 
time been filled with sea-water, at another with ice, and the sides 
above the point to which the ice could rise had been chipped and 
torn and weather-worn by rain and frost through endless ages. 
Whether this is, in fact, the explanation of their form, philosophers 
will in good time assure themselves ; meantime, this is what they 
are outwardly like, which for present purposes is all that need be 
required. 

A country so organised can be traversed in no way so con- 
veniently as by a steam-yacht, which carries the four-and-twenty 
winds in its boiler. It is not the romance of yachting; and the 
steamer, beside the graceful schooner with its snowy canvas, seems 
prosaic and mechanical. The schooner does well in the open 
water with free air and sea room; but let no schooner venture 
into the Norway fjords, where slant winds come not by which you 
can make a course by a long reach, where there is either a glassy 
calm or a wind blowing up or down. If you reached the end of 
the Sogne you might spend a season in beating back to the sea 
alone, and, except in some few spots where you might not be able 
to go, you cannot so much as anchor for the depth of water. 
Shut in among these mountains, you may drift becalmed in a 
sailing yacht for weeks together, while to a steamer the course is 
as easy and sure as to a carriage on a turnpike road. Your yacht 
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is your house, and, like a wishing carpet, it transports you wherever 
you please to go, and is here and there and anywhere. You note 
your position on the chart; you scan it with the sense that the 
world of Norway is all before you to go where you like; you 
choose your next anchoring place ; you point it out to the pilot; 
you know your speed—there is no night in the summer months 
—you dine; you smoke your evening cigar; you go to your 
berth ; you find yourself at breakfast in your new surroundings. 

So then, on that June evening, we steamed out of the Solent. 
Our’ speed in smooth water was ten knots; our distance from 
Udsire light, for which our course was laid, was 700 miles. It was 
calm and cloudless, but unusually cold. When night brought the 
stars we saw the comet high above us, the tail of him pointing 
straight away from the sun, as if the head was a lens through 
which the sun’s rays lighted the atoms of ether behind it. Sleep, 
which had grown fitful in the London season, came back to us 
at once in our berths unscared by the grinding of the screw. We 
woke fresh and elastic when the decks were washed. The floors 
of the cabins lifted on hinges, and below were baths into which 
the sea-water poured till we could float in it. When we came up 
and looked about us we were running past the North Foreland. 
With the wind aft and the water smooth we sped on. [I lay all 
the morning on a sofa in the deck cabin, and smoked and read 
Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia.’ So one day passed, and then another. 
On the evening of July 2 we passed through a fleet of English 
trawlers, a few units of the ten thousand feeders of the London 
stomach, the four million human beings within the bills of mor- 
tality whom the world combines to nourish. We were doing two 
hundred miles a day. The calm continued, and the ladies so far 
had suffered nothing. There was no motion save the never- 
resting heave of the ocean swell. Homer had observed that long 
undulation; Ulysses felt it when coming back from Hades to 
Circe’s island. The thing is the same, though the word ocean has 
changed its meaning. To Homer Ocean was a river which ran 
past the grove of Proserpine. It was not till the ship had left 
the river mouth for the open sea that she lifted on the wave.! 

On the third afternoon the weather changed. The cold of the 
high latitude drove us into our winter clothes. The wind rose 
from the north-west, bringing thick rain with it, and a heavy 


1 Abrap émel morapoio Almev pdov ’Nxeavoio 
Noyis, 47d 8 Txero Kipa Oaddoons edpumdpoio, 
Odyssey, xii, 1, 2; 
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beam sea. The yacht rolled 20° each way. Long steamers, with- 
out sails to steady them, always do roll, but our speed was not 
altered. We passed Udsire Light on the 3rd, at seven in the 
evening, and then groped our way slowly, for, though there was no 
longer any night, we could see little for fog and mist. At last we 
picked up a pilot who brought us safely into the roadstead at 
Bergen, where we were to begin our acquaintance with Norway. 
It stands fifteen miles inland, with three fjords leading to it, built 
on a long tongue of rock between two inlets, and overhung with 
mountains, There is a great trade there, chiefly in salt fish, I 
believe—any way the forty thousand inhabitants seemed, from the 
stir on shore and in the harbour, to have plenty to occupy them. 
We landed and walked round. There are no handsome houses, 
but no beggars and no signs of poverty. ‘ You have poor here,’ I 
said to a coal merchant, who came on board for orders, and could 
speak English. ‘Poor?’ he said; ‘yes, many; not, of course, 
such poor as you have in England. Everyone has enough to 
eat.’ To our sensations it was extremely cold; cold as an English 
January. But cold and heat are relative terms; and an English 
January might seem like summer after Arctic winters. The 
Bergen people took it to be summer, for we found a public garden 
where a band played; and there were chairs and tables for coffee 
out of doors. Trees and shrubs were acclimatised. Lilacs, 
acacias, and horse-chestnuts were in flower. There were roses in 
bud, and the gardeners were planting out geraniums. We saw 
the fish market ; everywhere a curious place, for you see there the 
fish that are caught, the fishermen who catch them, with their 
boats and gear, the market women, and the citizens who come to 
buy. It is all fish in Bergen. The telegrams on the wall in 
the Bourse tell you only how fish are going in Holland and 
Denmark. The trade is in fish. On the rocks outside the town 
stand huge stacks, looking like bean stacks, but they are of dried 
cod and ling. The streets and squares smell of fish. A steamer 
bound for Hull lay close to us in the roadstead; which to lee- 
ward might have been winded for a mile. Lads stagger about 
the streets cased between a pair of halibuts, like the Chelsea 
paupers between two advertisement boards inviting us to vote for 
Sir Charles Dilke at an election. Still, excepting the odours, we 
liked Bergen well. You never hear the mendicant whine there. 
Those northern people know how to work and take care of them- 
selves, and loafers can find no living among them. I do not 
know whether there is so much as a beggar in the whole town. 
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They are quiet, simple, industrious folk, who mind their own 
business. For politics they care nothing, not supposing that on 
this road is any kind of salvation for them. They are Lutherans; 
universally Lutherans. It is the national religion, and they are 
entirely satisfied with it. Protestant dissent is never heard of. 
There is a Catholic church in Bergen for the foreign sailors, but I 
doubt if the priests have converted a single Norwegian. They are 
a people already moderately well-to-do in body and mind, and do 
not need anything which the priests could give them. The 
intellectual essentials are well looked after—the schools are good, 
and well attended. The Bergen museum is a model on a small 
scale of what a local museum ought to be, an epitome of Norway 
itself past and present. Perhaps there is not another in Europe 
so excellent of its kind. In the gallery of antiquities there is the 
Norway of the sea kings, Runic tablets and inscriptions, chain 
armour, swords and clubs and battleaxes, pots of earthenware, 
stone knives and hammers of a still earlier age. There are the 
traces of their marauding expeditions, Greek and Italian statuettes, 
rings, chains, bracelets, and drinking-cups, one or two of these 
last especially curious, for glass was rare and precious when 
they were made. The glass has been broken, and pieced with 
silver. These obviously were the spoils of some cruise in the 
Mediterranean, and there is old church plate among them which 
also tells its story. By the side of these are the implements of 
the | Norsemen’s other trade—fishing: specimens of nets, lines, 
hooks, spears and harpoons, for whale and walrus, and crossbows, 
the barbed arrow having a line attached to it for shooting seals. 
In the galleries above is a very complete collection of the 
Scandinavian mammalia— wolves, bears, lynxes, foxes, whales, 
seals, and sea-horses, every kind of fish, every bird, land or 
water, all perfectly well classified, labelled, and looked after. 
Superior persons are in charge of it, who can hold their own with 
the leading naturalists of France or England; and all this is 
maintained at modest cost by the Bergen corporation. 

The houses are plain, but clean; no dirt is visible anywhere, 
and there is one sure sign of a desire to make life graceful. 
The hardiest flowers only will grow out of doors, but half the 
windows in the town are filled with myrtles, geraniums, or carna- 
tions. With the people themselves we had little opportunity of 
acquaintance ; but one evening, the second after our arrival, we 
were on deck after dinner between ten and eleven in the evening. 
The sunshine was still on the hills. Though chilly to us, the air 
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wis warm to Bergen; the bay was covered with boats; family 
groups of citizens out enjoying themselves ; music floating on the 
water and songs made sweet by distance ; others were anchored 
fishing. X rowed me out in the yacht’s punt to a point 
half a mile distant. We brought up at an oar’s length from some 
young ladies with a youth in charge of them. Some question 
asked as an excuse for conversation was politely answered. One 
of them spoke excellent English; she was a lively, clever girl, 
had been in Ireland, and was quick with repartee, well bred and 
refined. Their manners were faultless, but they fished as if they 
had been bred to the trade. They had oilskin aprons to save 
their dresses, and they pulled up their fish and handled their 
knives and baits like professionals. 

Our first taste of Norway, notwithstanding the perfume of salt 
ling, was very pleasant; but we had far to go—as far as Lofoden if 
we could manage it—and we might not loiter. We left Bergen 
on the 6th with a local pilot. Trondhjem or Drontheim was the 
next point where we were to expect letters, and two courses lead 
to it—either by the open sea outside the shoals and islands, or 
inland by the network of fjords, longer but infinitely the most 
interesting, with the further merit of water perfectly smooth. 
We started at six in the morning and flew on rapidly among tor- 
tuous channels, now sweeping through a passage scarcely wider 
than the yacht’s length, now bursting into an archipelago of islets. 
The western coast of Norway is low and level—a barren undu- 
lating country, with the sea flowing freely through the hollows. 
Here and there are green patches of meadow with a few trees, 
where there would be a bonder’s or yeoman’s farm. Prettily 
painted lighthouses with their red roofs marked our course for us, 
and a girl or two would come out upon the balconies to look at us 
as we rushed by within a gun-shot. LEider-ducks flashed out of 
the water, the father of the family as usual the first to fly, and 
leaving wife and children to take care of themselves. Fishing- 
boats crossed us at intervals, and now and then a whale spouted : 
other signs of life there were none. Towards midday we entered 
the Sogne Fjord ; we turned eastward towards the great mountain 
ranges; and, as in the fairy tale the rock opens to the Enchanted 
Prince, and he finds himself amidst gardens and palaces, so, as 
we ran on seemingly upon an impenetrable wall, cliff and crag fell 
apart, and we entered on what might be described as an intinite 
extension of Loch Lomond, save only that the mountains were far 
grander, the slopes more densely wooded, and that, far up, we 
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were looking on the everlasting snow, or the green glitter of the 
glaciers. 

On either side of us, as we steamed on, we crossed the mouths 
of other fjords, lateral branches precisely like the parent trunk, 
penetrating, as we could see upon our chart, for tens of miles. 
Norse history grew intelligible as we looked at them. Here were 
the hiding-places where the vikings, wickelings, hole-and-corner 
pirates, ran in with their spoils ; and here was the explanation of 
their roving lives. The few spots where a family could sustain 
itself on the soil are scattered at intervals of leagues. The woods 
are silent and desolate ; wild animals of any kind we never saw; 
hunting there could have been none. The bears have increased 
since the farming introduced sheep; but a thousand years ago, 
save a few reindeer and a few grouse and ptarmigan, there was 
nothing which would feed either bear or man. Few warm-blooded 
creatures, furred or feathered, can endure the winter cold. A 
population cannot live by fish alone, and thus the Norsemen 
became rovers by necessity, and when summer came they formed 
in fleets and went south to seek their sustenance. The pine 
forests were their arsenal ; their vessels were the best and fastest 
in the world; the water was their only road; they were boatmen 
and seamen by second nature, and the sea-coasts within reach of a 
summer outing were their natural prey. 

We were looking for an anchoring-place where there was a 
likelihood of fishing ; we had seen an inlet on the chart, turning 
out of the Sogne, which looked promising. At the upper end two 
rivers appeared to run into it out of freshwater lakes close by ; 
conditions likely to yield salmon. It was our first experiment. A 
chart is flat. Imagination, unenlightened by experience, had 
pictured the fjord ending in level meadows, manageable streams 
winding through them, and, beyond, perhaps some Rydal or 
Grasmere lying tranquil among its hills, The pilot said that he 
knew the place, but could give us no description of it. Anticipa- 
tion generally makes mistakes on such occasions, but never were 
fact and fancy more startlingly at variance. Lord Salisbury 
advised people to study geography on large maps. Flat charts 
are more convenient than models of a country in relief, but they 
are treacherous misleaders, Grand as the Sogne had been, the 
inlet where we struck into it was grander still. The forests on 
the shores were denser, the slopes steeper, the cliffs and peaks 
soaring up in more stupendous majesty. We ran on thus for 
eight or ten miles; then, turning round a projecting spur, we 
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found ourselves in a landlocked estuary smooth as a mirror, the 
mountains on one side of it beautiful in evening sunlight, on the 
other darkening the water with their green purple shadows; at 
the far extremity, which was still five miles from us, a broad white 
line showed, instead of our ‘ meadow stream,’ where mighty torrent 
was pouring in a cataract over the face of a precipice into the sea. 

At the foot of this fall, not three hundred yards from it (no 
bottom was to be found at a greater distance), we anchored half 
an hour later, and looked about us. We were in the heart of a 
primitive Norwegian valley, buried among mountains so lofty and 
so unbroken that no road had ever entered, or could enter, it. It 
was the first of many which we saw afterwards of the same type, 
and one description will serve for all. 

We were in a circular basin at the head of a fjord. In front 
of us was a river as large as the Clyde rushing out of a chasm a 
thousand feet above us, and plunging down in boiling foam. 
Above this chasm, and inaccessible, was one of the lakes which we 
had seen on the chart, and in which we had expected to catch 
salmon. The mountains round were, as usual, covered with wood. 
At the foot of the fall, and worked by part of it, was a large saw- 
mill with its adjoining sheds and buildings. The pines were cut 
as they were wanted, floated to the mill and made into planks, 
vessels coming at intervals to take them away. The Norwegians 
are accused of wasting their forests with these mills. We could 
see no signs of it. In the first place, the sides of the fjords are 
so steep that the trees can be got at only in comparatively few 
places. When they can be got at, there is no excessive destruc- 
tion; more pines are annually swept away by avalanches than are 
consumed by all the mills in Norway; and the quantity is so 
enormous that the amount which men can. use is no more likely 
to exhaust it than the Loch Fyne fishermen are likely to exhaust 
the herring shoals. 

On the other side of the basin where we lay was the domain 
of the owner of the mill. Though the fjord ended, the great 
ravine in which it was formed stretched, as we could see, a 
couple of miles further, but it had been blocked by a moraine 
which stretched across it. The moraines, being formed of loose 
soil and stones deposited by ice in the glacial period, are available 
for cultivation and are indeed excellent land. There were forty 
or fifty acres of grass laid up for hay, a few acres of potatoes, a 
red-roofed sunny farmhouse with large outbuildings, carts and 
horses moving about, poultry crowing, cattle grazing, a boathouse 
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and platform where a couple of lighters were unloading. Here was 
the house of a substantial, prosperous bonder. His nearest neigh- 
bour must have been twelve miles from him. He, his children, 
and farm-servants were the sole occupants of the valley. The 
saw-mill was theirs; the boats were theirs; their own hands 
supplied everything which they wanted. They were their own 
carpenters, smiths, masons, and glaziers; they sheared their own 
sheep, spun and dyed their own wool, wove their own cloth, and 
cut and sewed their own dresses. It was a true specimen of 
primitive Norwegian life complete in itself—of peaceful, quiet, 
self-sufficient, prosperous industry. 

The snake that spoiled Paradise had doubtless found its way 
into Nord Gulen (so our valley was named) as into other places, 
but a softer, sweeter-looking spot we had none of us ever seen. 
It was seven in the evening when we anchored; a skiff came off, 
rowed by a couple of plain, stout girls with offers of eggs and 
milk. Fishing lines were brought out as soon as the anchor was 
down. The surface water was fresh, and icy cold as coming out 
of the near glaciers; but it was salt a few fathoms down, and 
almost immediately we had a basket of dabs and whiting. 

After dinner, at nine o’clock, with the sun still shining, 
x and I went ashore with our trout rods. We climbed 
the moraine, and a narrow lake lay spread out before us, perfectly 
still, the sides steep, in many places precipitous, trees growing 
wherever a root could strike. The lake was three miles long, and 
seemed to end against the foot of a range of mountains 5,000 feet 
high, the peaks of which, thickly covered with snow, were flushed 
with the crimson light of the evening. The surface of the water was 
spotted with rings where the trout were rising. One of the 
bonder’s boys, who had followed us, offered his boat. It was of 
native manufacture, and not particularly watertight, but we 
stowed ourselves, one in the bow and the other in the stern. The 
boy had never seen such rods as ours; he looked incredulously at 
them, and still more at our flies ; but he rowed us to the top of the 
lake, where a river came down out of the snow-mountain, finishing its 
descent with a leap over a cliff. Here he told us there were trout 
if we could catch them ; and he took us deliberately into the spray 
of the waterfall, not understanding, till we were nearly wet 
through, that we had any objection to it. As the evening went on 
the scene became every minute grander and more glorious. The 
sunset colours deepened; a crag just over us, 2,000 feet high, 
stood out clear and sharp against the sky. We stayed for two or 
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three hours, idly throwing our flies and catching a few trout no 
longer than our hands, thereby confirming evidently our friend’s 
impression of our inefficiency. At midnight we were in the yacht 
again—midnight, and it was like a night in England at the end 
of June five minutes after sunset. 

This was our first experience of a Norway fjord, and for 
myself I would have been content to go no further; have studied 
in detail the exquisite beauty which was round us; have made 
friends with the bonder and his household, and found out what 
they made of their existence under such conditions. There in 
epitome would have been seeing Norway and the Norwegians. It 
was no Arcadia of piping shepherds. In the summer the young 
men are away at the mountain farms, high grazing ground under- 
neath the snow line. The women work with their brothers and 
husbands, and weave and make the clothes. They dress plainly, 
but with good taste, with modest embroidery ; a handsome bag 
hangs at the waist of the housewife. There is reading, too, and 
scholarship. A boy met us on a pathway, and spoke to us in 
English. We asked him when he had been in England. He had 
never been beyond his own valley; in the long winter evenings 
he had tanght himself with an English grammar. No wonder 
that with such ready adaptabilities they make the best of 
emigrants. The overflow of population which once directed itself 
in such rude fashion on Normandy and England now finds its 
way to the United States, and no incomers are more welcome 
there. 

But a steam yacht is for movement and change. We were to 
start again at noon the next day. The morning was hot and 
bright. While the engineer was getting up steam, we rowed to 
the foot of the great fall. I had my small trout rod with me, and 
trolled a salmon fly on the chance. There were no salmon there, 
but we saw brown trout rising; so I tried the universal favourites 
—a March brown and a red spinner—and in a moment had a 
fish that bent the rod double. Another followed, and another, 
and then I lost a large one. I passed the rod to X , in 
whose hands it did better service. In an hour we had a basket 
of trout that would have done credit to an English chalk stream. 
The largest was nearly three pounds weight, admirably grown, and 
pink ; fattened, I suppose, on the mussels which paved the bottom 
of the rapids. We were off immediately after, still guided to a 
new point by the chart, but not in this instance by the chart only. 
There was a spot which had been discovered the year before by 
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the Duke ‘of , of which we had a vague description. We had 
a log on board which had been kept by the Duke’s mate, in which 
he had recorded many curious experiences; among the rest, an 
adventure at a certain lake not very far from where we were. 
The Duke had been successful there, and his lady had been very 
nearly successful. ‘We had grief yesterday,’ the mate wrote, 
‘her Grace losing a twelve-pound salmon which she had caught 
on her little line, and just as they were going to hook it, it went 
off, and we were very sorry.’ The grief went deep, it seemed, for 
the next day the crew were reported as only ‘ being as well as could 
be expected after so melancholy an accident.’ We determined to 
find the place, and, if possible, avenge her Grace. We crossed 
the Sogne and went up into the Nord Fjord—of all the fjords the 
most beautiful; for on either side there are low terraces of land 
left by glacier action, and more signs of culture and human habi- 
tations. After running for fifty miles, we turned into an inlet 
corresponding tolerably with the Duke’s directions, and in another 
half-hour we were again in a mountain basin like that which we 
had left in the morning. The cataracts were in their glory, the 
day having been warm for a wonder. I counted seventeen all 
close about us when we anchored, any one of which would have 
made the fortune of a Scotch hotel, and would have been cele- 
brated by Mr. Murray in pages of passionate eloquence. But 
Strémen or ‘the Streams,’ as the place was called, was less solitary 
than Nord Gulen. There was a large bonder’s farm on one side 
of us. There was a cluster of houses at the mouth of ariver, half 
a mile from it. Above the village was a lake, and at the head of 
the lake an establishment of saw-mills. A gun-shot from where 
we lay, on a rocky knoll, was a white wooden church, the Sunday 
meeting-place of the neighbourhood; boats coming to it from 
twenty miles round bringing families in their bright Sunday at- 
tire. Roads there were none. To have made a league of road 
among such rocks and precipices would have cost the State a 
year’s revenue. But the water was the best of approaches, and 
boats the cheapest of carriages. We called on the chief bonder 
to ask for leave to fish in the lake. It was granted with the 
readiest courtesy ; but the Norsemen are proud in their way, and 
do not like the Englishman’s habit of treating all the world as if 
it belonged to him. The low meadows round his house were 
bright with flowers: two kinds of wild geranium, an exquisite 
variety of harebell, sea-pride, pansies, violets, and the great pin- 
guicola. Among the rocks were foxgloves in full splendour, and 
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wild roses just coming into flower. The roses alone of the Nor- 
way flora disappointed me ; the leaves are large, dark, and hand- 
some; the flower is insignificant, and falls to pieces within an 
hour of its opening. We were satisfied that we were on the right 
spot. The church stood on a peninsula, the neck of which im- 
mediately adjoined our anchorage. Behind it was the lake which 
had been the scene of the Duchess’s misfortune. We did not 
repeat our midnight experiment. We waited for a leisurely break- 
fast. Five of the crew then carried the yacht’s cutter through 
fifty yards of bushes; and we were on the edge of the lake itself, 
which, like all these inland waters, was glassy, still, deep, and 
overhung with precipices. The bonder had suggested to us that 
there were bears among them, which we might kill if we pleased, 
as they had just eaten seven of his sheep. So little intention had 
we of shooting bears that we had not brought rifle or even gun 
with us. Our one idea was to catch the Duchess’s twelve-pound 
salmon, or, if not that one, at least another of his kindred. 

In a strange lake it is well always to try first with spinning 
tackle, a bait trolled with a long line from the stern of a boat 
rowed slowly. It will tell you if there are fish to be caught; it 
will find out for you where the fish most haunt, if there are any. 
We had a curious experience of the value of this method on a later 
occasion, and on one of our failures. We had found a lake joined 
to an arm of a fiord by a hundred yards only of clear running 
water. We felt certain of finding salmon there, and if we had 
begun with flies we might have fished all day and have caught 
nothing. Instead of this we began to spin. In five minutes we 
had a run; we watched eagerly to see what we had got. It was 
a whiting pollock. We went on. We hooked a heavy fish, We 
assured ourselves that now we had at least a trout. It turned out 
tobeacod. The sea fish, we found, ran freely into the fresh water, 
and had chased trout and salmon completely out. At Strémen we 
were in better luck. We started with phantom minnows on traces 
of strong single gut, forty yards of line, and forty more in reserve 
on the reel. Two men rowed us up the shore an oar’s length 
from the rocks. Something soon struck me. The reel flew round, 
the line spun out. In the wake of the boat there was a white 
flash, as a fish sprang into the air. Was it the Duchess’s salmon ? 
It was very like it, any way ; and if we had lost him, it would have 
been entered down as a salmon. It proved, however, to be no 
salmon, but a sea trout, and such a sea trout as we had never 
seen; not a bull trout, not a peel, not a Welsh sewin, or Irish 
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white trout, but a Norwegian, of a kind of its own, different from 
all of them. It was the first of many which followed, of sizes 
varying from three pounds to the twelve pounds which the mate 
had recorded ; fine, bold, fighting fish, good to look at, good to 
catch, and as good to eat when we tried them. Finally in the 
shallower water, at the upper end, a fish took me, which from its 
movements was something else, and proved to be a large char, 
like what they take in Derwentwater, only four times the weight. 
Looking carefully at the water we saw more char swimming lei- 
surely near the surface, taking flies. We dropped our spinning 
tackle, and took our fly rods; and presently we were pulling in 
char, the blood royal of the salmonide, the elect of all the finned 
children of the fresh water, as if they had been so many Thames 
chub. 

What need to talk more of fish? The mate’s log had guided 
us well. We caught enough and to spare, and her Grace’s wrongs 
were avenged sufficiently. We landed for our frugal luncheon— 
dry biscuits and a whisky flask—but we sate in a bed of whortle- 
berries, purple with ripe fruit, by a cascade which ran down out of 
a snow-field. Horace would have invited his dearest friend to 
share in such a banquet. 

The next day was Sunday. The sight of the boats coming 
from all quarters to church was very pretty. Fifteen hundred 
people at least must have collected. I attended the service, but 
could make little of it. I could follow the hymns with a book; 
but copies of the Liturgy, though printed, are not provided for 
general use, and are reserved to the clergy. The faces of the 
men were extremely interesting. There was nothing in them to 
suggest the old freebooter. They were mild and gentle-looking, 
with fair skins, fair hair, and light eyes, grey or blue. The 
expression was sensible and collected, but with nothing about it 
specially adventurous or daring. The women, in fact, were more 
striking than their husbands. There was a steady strength in 
their features which implied humour underneath. Two girls, I 
suppose sisters, reminded me of Mrs. Gaskell. With the Lutheran, 
Sunday afternoon is a holiday. A yacht in such a place was a 
curiosity, and a fleet of boats surrounded us. Such as liked came 
on board and looked about them. They were well bred, and showed 
no foolish surprise. . One old dame, indeed, being taken down 
into the ladies’ cabin, did find it too much for her. She dropped 
down and kissed the carpet. One of our party wondered after- 
wards whether there was any chance of the Norwegians attaining 
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a higher civilisation. I asked her to define civilisation. Did 
industry, skill, energy, sufficient food and raiment, sound practical 
education, arid piety which believes without asking questions, 
constitute civilisation; and would luxury, newspapers, and 
mechanics’ institutes mean a higher civilisation? The old 
question must first be answered, What is the real purpose of 
human life ? 

At Strémen, too, we could not linger; we stopped a few hours 
at Daviken on our way north, a considerable place for Norway, on 
the Nord Fjord. There is a bishop, I believe, belonging to it, but 
him we did not see. We called at the parsonage and found the 
pastor’s wife and children. The pastor himself came on board 
afterwards—a handsome man of sixty-seven, with a broad, full 
forehead, large nose, and straight grizzled hair. He spoke English, 
and would have spoken Latin if we had ourselves been equal to it. 
He had read much English literature, and was cultivated above 
the level of our own average country clergy. His parish was 
thirty miles long on both sides of the fjord. He had several 
churches, to all of which he attended in turn, with boats in 
summer, and I suppose the ice in winter. We did not ask his 
salary ; it was doubtless small, but sufficient. He had a school 
under him which he said was well attended. The master, who 
had a State certificate, was allowed 25/. a year, on which he was 
able to maintain himself. We could not afford time to see more 
of this gentleman, however. We were impatient for Trondhjem ; 
the engineer wanted coals ; we wanted our letters and newspapers ; 
and the steward wanted a washerwoman. On our way up, too, we 
had arranged to give a day or two to Romsdal, Rolf the Ganger’s 
country —on an island in Romsdal Fjord the ruins can still be 
seen of Rolf’s Castle. It was there that Rolf, or Rollo as we call 
him, set out with his comrades to conquer Normandy, and pro- 
duce the chivalry who fought at Hastings and organised feudal 
England. This was not to be missed; and as little, a visit which 
we hud promised to a descendant of one of those Normans, 
a distinguished Tory member of the House of Commons, and 
lord of half an English county. He had bought an estate 
in these parts, with a salmon river, and had built himself a house 
there. 

Romsdal, independent of its antiquarian interest,-is. geo- 
logically the most remarkable place which we saw in Norway. 
The fjord expands into a wide estuary or large inland lake, into 
which many valleys open and several large streams discharge 
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themselves. Romsdal proper was once evidently itself a con- 
tinuation of the Great Fjord. The mountains on each side of it 
are peculiarly magnificent. On the left Romsdal’s Horn shoots up 
into the sky, a huge peak which no one has ever climbed, and will 
try the mettle of the Alpine Club when they have conquered 
Switzerland. On the right is a precipitous wall of cliffs and 
crags as high and bold as the Horn itself. The upper end of the 
valley which divides them terminates in a narrow fissure, through 
which a river thunders down that carries the water of the great 
central icefield into the valley. From thence it finds its way into 
the fjord, running through the glen itself which is seven or eight 
miles long, two miles wide, and richly cultivated and wooded. 
From the sea the appearance of the shore is most singular. It is 
laid out in level grassy terraces, stretching all round the bay, 
rising in tiers one above the other, so smooth, so even, so nicely 
scarfed, that the imagination can hardly be persuaded that they 
are not the work of human engineers. But under water the 
formation is the same. At one moment you are in twenty 
fathoms, the next in forty, the next your cable will find no 
bottom; and it is as certain as any conclusion on such subjects 
can be, that long ago, long ages before Rolf, and Knut, and the 
Vikings, the main fjord was blocked with ice; that while the ice 
barrier was still standing, and the valleys behind it were fresh- 
water lakes, the rivers gradually filled them with a débris of stone 
and soil. Each level terrace was once a lake bottom. The ice 
broke or melted away at intervals, The water was lowered sud- 
denly forty or fifty feet, and the ground lately covered was 
left bare as the ice receded. We found our Englishman. His 
house is under the Horn at the bend of the valley, where the 
ancient fjord must have ended. It stands in a green open 
meadow, approached through alder and birch woods, the first 
cataract where the snow-water plunges through the great chasm 
being in sight of the windows, and half-a-dozen inimitable salmon 
pools within a few minutes’ walk. The house itself was simple 
enough, made of pine wood entirely, as the Norway houses always 
are, and painted white. It contained some half-dozen ‘rooms, 
furnished in the plainest English style, the summer house of a 
sportsman who is tired of luxury, and finds the absence of it an 
agreeable exchange. A man cannot be always catching salmon, 
even in Norway, and a smattering of science and natural history 
would be a serviceable equipment in a scene where there are so 
many curious objects worth attending to. Our friend’s tastes, 
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however, did not lie in that direction. His shelves were full of 
yellow-backed novels—French, English, and German. His table 
was covered with the everlasting ‘Saturday Review,’ ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ ‘ Times,’ and ‘Standard.’ I think he suspected science 
as part of modern liberalism; for he was a Tory of the Tories, a 
man with whom the destinies had dealt kindly, in whose eyes 
therefore all existing arrangements were as they should be, and 
those who wished to meddle with them were enemies of the 
human race. He was sad and sorrowful. The world was not 
moving to his mind, and he spoke as if he was ultimus Roman- 
orum. But if an aristocrat, he was an aristocrat of the best type— 
princely in his thought, princely in his habits, princely even in 
his salmon fishing. The pools in the river being divided by 
difficult rapids, he had a boat and a boatman for each. The sport 
was ample but uniform. There was an ice cellar under the house 
where we saw half-a-dozen great salmon lying which had been 
caught in the morning. One salmon behaves much like another ; 
and after one has caught four or five, and when one knows that one 
can catch as many more as one wishes, impatient people might 
find the occupation monotonous. Happily there was a faint 
element of uncertainty still left. It was possible to fail even in 
the Romsdal. We were ourselves launched in boats in different 
pools at the risk of our lives to try our hands ; we worked diligently 
for a couple of hours, and I at least moved not so much as a fin. 
It was more entertaining a great deal to listen to our host as he 
declaimed upon the iniquities of our present Radical chief. 
Politics, like religion, are matters of faith on which reason says as 
little as possible. One passionate belief is an antidote to another. 
It is impossible to continue to believe enthusiastically in a creed 
which a fellow mortal with as much sense as oneself denies and 
execrates, and the collision of opinion produces the prudent 
scepticism which in most matters is the least mischievous frame 
of mind. 

Here, too, in these pleasant surroundings we would gladly 
have loitered for a day or two; but the steward was clamorous 
over his dirty linen, and it was notto be. Trondhjem, on which 
our intentions had been so long fixed, was reached at last. The 
weather had grown cold again, cold with cataracts of rain. Let 
no one go to Norway even in the dog days without a winter ward- 
robe. The sea-water in our baths was at 47°; we had fires in the 
cabin stove, and could not warm ourselves; we shivered under four 
blankets in our berths. The mountains were buried in clouds, 
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and the landscape was reduced to a dull grey mist; but the worst 
of weathers will serve for reading letters, laying in coal, and wan- 
dering about a town. 

Trondhjem ought to have been interesting. It was the capital 
of the old Norse kings. There reigned the Olafs. It lies half-way 
up the Norway coast in the very centre of the kingdom, on a 
broad landlocked bay. The situation was chosen for its strength ; 
for a deep river all but surrounds the peninsula on which the town 
is built, and on the land side it must have been impregnable. 
The country behind it is exceptionally fertile, and is covered over 
with thriving farms; but streets and shops are wearisome, and 
even the cathedral did not tempt us to pay it more than a second 
visit. It is a stern solid piece of building; early Norman in 
type, with doors, windows, and arches of zigzag pattern. It had 
fallen out of repair and is now being restored by the State; 
hundreds of workmen are busy chipping and hammering, and are 
doing their business so well that the new work can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the old. But Catholic Christianity never seems 
to have got any hearty hold on Norway. St. Olaf thrust it upon 
the people at the sword’s point, but their imaginations remained 
heathen till the Reformation gave them a creed which they could 
believe. I could not find a single tomb in the cathedral. I 
inquired where the old kings and chiefs were buried, and no one 
could tell me. I found, in fact, that they had usually come toan 
end in some sea-battle, and had found their graves in their own 
element. Olaf Tryggveson went down, the last survivor in 
the last ship of his fleet, the rays of the sunset flashing on 
his armour as the waves closed over him. St. Olaf died in 
the same way. The entire absence of monumental stones or 
figures in the great metropolitan church of Norway is strange, 
sad, and impressive. 

The town being exhausted, we drove a few miles out of it to 
see a foss, one of the grandest in the country. We said ‘Oh!’ to 
it, as Wolfe Tone did to Grattan. But waterfalls had become too 
common with us, and, in fact, the excitement about them has 
always seemed exaggerated to me. I was staying once in a house 
in the north of New York State when a gentleman came in fresh 
from Niagara, and poured out his astonishment over the enormous 
mass of water falling into the caldron below. ‘Why is it as- 
tonishing ?’ asked a Yankee who was present. ‘ Why shouldn’t 
the water fall? The astonishing thing would be ifit didn’t fall.’ 

In short, we left the washerwoman in possession of the linen, 
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which we could return and pick up when it was done, and we 
steamed away to examine the great Trondhjem Fjord; fishing and 
making bad sketches as the weather would allow. The weather 
generally allowed us to do very little, and drove us upon our 
books, which we could have read as well in our rooms at home. I 
had brought the ‘ Elective Affinities’ with me. I had not read it 
for thirty years. Then it had seemed to me the wisest of all 
didactic works. ‘ Unconscious cerebration,’ as Dr. Carpenter calls 
it, when I read it again, had revolutionised my principles of judg- 
ment. I could still recognise the moral purpose. There are 
tendencies in human nature, like the chemical properties of 
material substances, which will claim possession of you, and even 
appear to have a moral right over you. But if you yield you will 
be destroyed. You can command yourself, and you must. Very 
true, very excellent ; and set forth with Goethe’s greatest power 
of fascination ; but I found myself agreeing with the rest of the 
world that it was a monstrous book after all. To put the taste 
out I tried Seneca, but I scarcely improved matters. Seneca’s 
fame as a moralist and philosopher was due, perhaps, in the first 
instance, to his position about the Court, and to his enormous 
wealth. A little merit passes for a great deal when it is framed 
in gold—once established it would remain, from the natural liking 
of men for virtuous cant. Those lectures to Lucilius on the beauty 
of poverty from the greatest money-lender and usurer in the 
Empire! Lucilius is to practise voluntary hardships, is to live 
at intervals on beggars’ fare, and sleep on beggars’ pallets, that he 
may sympathise in the sufferings of mortality and be independent 
of outward things. If Seneca meant it, why did he squeeze five 
millions of our money out of the provinces with loans and con- 
tracts? He was barren as the Sahara tome. Not a green spot 
could I find, not a single genial honest thought, in all the four 
volumes with which I had encumbered myself. His finest periods 
rang hollow like brass sovereigns. The rain would not stop, so 
we agreed to defy the rain and to fish in spite of it. We had the 
fjord before us for a week, and we landed wherever we could hear 
of lake or river. For twelve hours together the waterspout would 
come down upon us; we staggered about in thickest woollen, with 
macintoshes and indiarubber boots. With flapped oilskin hats 
we should have been weatherproof, but with one of these I was 
unprovided; and, in spite of collars and woollen wrappers, the 
water would find its way down our necks till there was nothing 
dry left about us but the feet. Clothes grow heavy under such 
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conditions ; we had to take our lightest rods with us, and now 
and then came to grief. I was fishing alone one day in a broad 
rocky stream fringed with alder bushes, dragging my landing net 
along with me. At an open spot where there was a likely run 
within reach I had caught a four-pound seatrout. I threw again ; 
a larger fish rose and carried off my fly. I mounted a ‘ doctor,’ 
blue and silver, on the strongest casting line in my book, and on 
the second cast a salmon came. The river in the middle was 
running like a mill-sluice. I could not follow along the bank for 
the trees; my only hope was to hold on and drag the monster 
into the slack water under the shore. My poor little rod did its 
best, but its best was not enough; the salmon found his way into 
the waves, round went the reel, off flew the line to the last inch, 
and then came the inevitable catastrophe. The fish sprang 
wildly into the air, the rod straightened out, the line came home, 
and my salmon and my bright doctor sped away together to the sea. 

We were none the worse for our wettings. Each evening we 
came home dripping and draggled. A degree or two more of 
cold would have turned the rain into snow. Yet it signified 
nothing. We brought back our basketfuls of trout, and the 
Norwegian trout are the best in the world. We anchored one 
evening in a chasm with the mountain walls rising in precipices 
on both sides. The next morning as I was lying in my berth I 
heard a conversation between the steward and the captain. The 
captain asked the orders for the day; the steward answered (he 
was the wit of the ship), ‘ Orders are to stretch an awning over 
the fjord that his lordship may fish.’ 

But the weather so far beat us that we were obliged to 
abandon Lofoden. We were now at the end of July, and it was 
not likely to mend, so we determined to turn about and spend the 
rest of our time in the large fjords of South Norway. Trondhjem 
had been our furthest point ; we could not coal there after all, so 
we had to make for Christiansund on the way. I was not sorry 
for it, for Christiansund is a curious little bustling place, and 
worth seeing. It is the head-quarters of the North Sea fishing 
trade near the open ocean, and the harbour is formed by three or 
four islands divided by extremely narrow channels, with a deep 
roomy basin in the middle of them. One of our crew was ill 
and had to be taken for two or three days to the hospital. The 
arrangements seemed excellent, as every public department is in 
Norway. The town was pretty. The Norwegians dress plainly ; 
but they like bright colours for their houses, and the red-tiled 
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roofs and blue and yellow painted fronts looked pleasant after our 
clouds of mist. The climate from the proximity of the ocean is 
said to be mild for its latitude. The snow lies up to the lower 
windows through the winter, but that went for nothing. There 
were stocks and columbines in the gardens; there were ripe 
gooseberries and red currants and pink thorn and laburnum in 
flower. The harbour was full of fishing smacks, like Brixham 
trawlers, only rather more old-fashioned. Gay steam-ferry boats 
rushed about from island to island; large ships were loading; 
well-dressed strangers were in the streets and shops; an English 
yacht had come like ourselves to take in coal, and was moored 
side by side with us. There are fewer people in the world than 
we imagine, and we fall on old acquaintances when we least 
expect them. The once beautiful ——- was on board whom I 
had known forty-five years ago. She had married a distinguished 
engineer, who was out for his holiday. 

We stayed at Christiansund or in the neighbourhood till our 
sick man was recovered, and then followed (under better auspices 
as regarded weather) ten days of scenery hunting which need not 
be described. We went to Sondal, Lerdal, Nordal, and I don’t 
know how many ‘ dals,’ all famous places in their way, but with a 
uniformity of variety which becomes tedious in a story. One 
only noticeable feature I observed about the sheds and poorer 
houses in these out-of-the-way districts. They lay turf sods over 
the roofs, which become thick masses of vegetation; and on a 
single cottage roof you may see half-a-dozen trees growing ten or 
fifteen feet high. For lakes and mountains, however beautiful, 
the appetite becomes soon satiated. They please, but they cease 
to excite ; and there is something artificial in the modern enthu- 
siasm for landscapes. Velasquez or Rubens could appreciate a 
fine effect of scenery as well as Turner or Stansfield ; but with them 
it was a framework, subordinate to some human interest in the 
centre of the picture. I suppose itis because man in these demo- 
cratic days has for a time ceased to touch the imagination that our 
poets and artists are driven back upon rocks and rivers and trees 
and skies; but the eclipse can only be temporary, and I confess, 
for myself, that, sublime as the fjords were, the saw-mills and 
farm-houses and fishing-boats, and the patient, industrious people 
wresting a wholesome living out of that stern environment, 
affected me very much more nearly. I cannot except even the 
Geiranger, as tremendous a piece of natural architecture as exists 
in the globe. The fjord in the Geiranger is a quarter of a mile 
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wide and 600 fathoms deep. The walls of it are in most places 
not, figuratively, but literally, precipices, and the patch of sky 
above your head seems to narrow as you look up. I hope I was 
duly impressed with the wonder of this; but even here there was 
something which impressed me more, and that was the singular 
haymaking which was going on. The Norwegians depend for 
their existence on their sheep and cattle. Every particle of grass 
available for hay is secured ; and grass, peculiarly nutritious, often 
grows on the high ridges 2,000 feet up. This they save as they 
can, and they have original ways of doing it. In the Geiranger 
it is tied tightly in bundles and flung over the cliffs to be gathered 
up in boats below. But science, too, is making its way in this 
northern wilderness. The farm-houses, for shelter’s sake, are 
always at the bottom of valleys, and are generally near the sea. 
At one of our anchorages, shut in as usual among the mountains, 
we observed one evening from the deck what looked like a troop 
of green goats skipping and bounding down the cliffs. We dis- 
covered through a binocular that they were bundles of hay. The 
clever bonder had carried up a wire, like a telegraph wire, from his 
courtyard to a projecting point of mountain: on this ran iron 
rings as travellers which brought the grass directly to his door. 
Twice only in our wanderings we had fallen in with our tourist 
countrymen: once at Lzrdal, where a high road comes down to a 
pier, and is met there by a corresponding steamer; the second 
time coming down from the Geiranger, when we passed a boat 
with two ladies and a gentleman, English evidently, the gentle- 
man touching his hat to the Yacht Club flag as we went by. 
Strange and pleasant the short glimpse of English faces in that 
wild chasm! But we were plunged into the very middle of our 
countrymen at the last spot to which we went in search of the 
picturesque—a spot worth a few words as by far the most 
regularly beautiful of all the places which we visited. At the 
head of one of the long inlets which runs south, I think, out of 
the Hardanger Fjord (but our rapid movements were confusing) 
stands Odde, once a holy place in Scandinavian mythological 
history. There is another Odde in Iceland, also sacred—I suppose 
Odin had something to do with it. The Odde Fjord is itself 
twenty miles long, and combines the softest and grandest aspects 
of Norwegian scenery. The shores are exceptionally well culti- 
vated, richer than any which we had seen. Every half-mile some 
pretty farm-house was shining red through clumps of trees, the 
many cattle sheds speaking for the wealth of the owner. Above, 
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through the rifts of higher ranges you catch a sight of the Central 
Icefield glacier streaming over among the broken chasms and 
melting into waterfalls. At Odde itself there is an extensive 
tract of fertile soil on the slope of a vast moraine, which stretches 
completely across the broad valley. On the sea at the landing- 
place is a large church and two considerable hotels, which were 
thronged with visitors. A broad road excellently engineered 
leads down to it, and we found a staff of English-speaking guides 
whose services we did not require. We had seen much of the ice 
action elsewhere, but the performances of it at Odde were more 
wonderful even than at Romsdal. The moraine is perhaps 
450 feet high ; the road winds up the side of it among enormous 
granite boulders, many of them weighing thousands of tons, which 
the ice has tossed about like pebble stones. On reaching the 
crest you see a lake a quarter of a mile off; but before you come 
to it you cross some level fields, very rich to look at, and with 
patches of white-heart cherry-trees scattered about, the fruit, when 
we came there at the end of August, being actually ripe and 
extremely good. These fields were the old lake bottom ; but the 
river has cut a dyke for itself through the top of the moraine, and 
the lake has gone down some twenty feet, leaving them dry. 

The weather (penitent, perhaps, for having so long persecuted 
us) was in a better humour. Our days at Odde were warm and 
without a cloud, and we spent them chiefly by the lake, which 
was soft as Windermere. We had come into a land of fruit; not 
cherries only, but wild raspberries and strawberries were offered 
us in leaves by the girls on the road. The road itself followed 
the lake margin, among softly rounded and wooded hills, the 
great mountains out of sight behind them, save only in one spot 
where, through a gorge, you looked straight up to the eternal 
snow-field, from which a vast glacier descended almost into the 
lake itself, the ice imitating precisely the form of falling water, 
crushing its way among the rocks, parting in two where it met a 
projecting crag, and uniting again behind it, seeming even to 
heave and toss in angry waves of foam. 

From this glacier the lake was chiefly fed, and was blue, like 
skimmed milk, in consequence. We walked along it for several 
miles. Fishing seemed hopeless in water of such a texture. As 
we turned a corner two carriages dashed by us with some young 
men and dogs and guns—cockneys out for their holiday. ‘ Any 
sport, sir?’ one of them shouted to me, seeing a rod in my hand, 
in the cheerful familiar tone which assumed that sport must be 
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the first and only object which one could have in such a place. 
They passed on to the hotel, and the presence of so many of our 
countrymen was inclining us to cut short our own stay. Some of 
the party, however, wished to inspect the glacier. We were our- 
selves assured that there were salmonin the lake, which, in spite of 
the colour, could be caught there. It was the last opportunity 
which we should have, as after Odde our next move was to be 
Christiania. So we agreed to take one more day there and make 
the most of it. We got two native boats, and started to seek 
adventures. Alas! we had the loveliest views; but the blue 
waters of Odde, however fair to look upon, proved as ill to fish in 
as at the first sight of them we were assured they must be. Our 
phantoms could not be seen three inches off, and the stories told 
us we concluded to be fables invented for the tourists. I, for my 
own part, had gone to the furthest extremity of the lake, where 
it ended in a valley like Borrodale. I was being rowed listlessly 
back, having laid aside my tackle, and wishing that I could talk 
to my old boatman, who looked as if all the stories of the Edda were 
inside him, when my eye was suddenly caught by a cascade coming 
down out of a ravine into the lake which had not been bred in the 
glaciers, and was limpid as the Itchen itself. At the mouth of 
this it was just possible that there might be a char or something 
with fins that could see to rise. It was my duty to do what I 
could for the yacht’s cuisine. I put together my little trout rod 
for a last attempt, and made my boatman row me over to it. The 
clear water was not mixing with the blue, but pushing its way 
through the milky masses, which were eddying and rolling as if 
they were oil. In a moment I had caught wu sea trout. Imme- 
diately after I caught a second, and soon a basketful. They had 
been attracted by the purer liquid, and were gathered there in a 
shoal. They were lying with their noses up the stream at the 
furthest point to which they could go. I got two or three, and 
those the largest, by throwing my fly against the rocks exactly 
at the fall. X came afterwards and caught more and 
bigger fish than I did; and our sport, which indeed we had taken 
as it came without specially seeking for it, was brought to a good 
end. The end of August was come, and with it the period of our 
stay in the fjords. We had still to see Christiania, and had no 
time to lose. But of all the bits of pure natural loveliness which 
we had fallen in with, Odde and its blue lake, and glacier, and 
cherry orchards, and wild strawberries has left the fairest impres- 
sion; perhaps, however, only because it was the last, for we were 
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going home; and they say that when a man dies, the last image 
which he has seen is photographed on his retina. 

But now away. The smoke pours through the funnel. The 
steam is snorting like animpatient horse. The quick rattle of the 
cable says that the anchor is off the ground. We were off, and 
had done with fjords. The inner passages would serve no longer ; 
we had to make for open sea once more to round the foot of the 
peninsula. It is at no time the softest of voyages. The North 
Sea is not the home of calm sunsets and light-breathing zephyrs, 
and it gave us a taste of its quality, which, after our long sojourn 
in smooth water, was rather startling. If the wind and sea are ever 
wilder than we found them in those latitudes, I have no desire to 
be present at the exhibition. We fought the storm for twenty- 
four hours, and were then driven for refuge into a roadstead at 
the southern extremity of Norway near Manda]. The neighbour- 
hood was interesting, if we had known it, for at Mandal Mary 
Stuart’s Earl of Bothwell was imprisoned when he escaped from 
the Orkneys to Denmark. The dungeon where he was confined 
is still to be seen, and as the Earl was an exceptional villain, the 
authentic evidence of eyesight that he had spent an uncomfortable 
time in his exile would not have been unwelcome. But we dis- 
covered what we had lost when it was too late to profit by our 
information. We amused ourselves by wandering on shore and 
observing the effect of the change of latitude on vegetation. 
We found the holly thriving, of which in the north we had not 
seen a trace, and the hazel bushes had ripe nuts onthem. There 
was still a high sea the next day; but we made thirty miles along 
the coast to Arendal, an advanced thriving town of modern aspect 
built in a sheltered harbour, with broad quays, fine buildings, and 
a gay parade. It was almost dark when we entered; and the 
brilliant lights and moving crowds and carriages formed a singular 
contrast to the unfinished scenes of unregenerate nature whieh 
we had just left. The Norse nature, too, hard and rugged as it 
may be, cannot resist the effect of its occupations. Aristotle ob- 
serves that busy sea towns are always democratic. Norway gene- 
rally, though Republican, is intensely Conservative. The bonders 
who elect the representatives walk in the ways of their fathers, 
and have the strongest objection to new ideas. Arendal, I was 
told, sends to Parliament an eloquent young Radical, the admired 
of all the newspapers. There is, I believe, no likelihood that he 
will bring about a revolution. But there is no knowing when 
the king is an absentee. We spent one night at Arendal. 
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In the morning the storm had left us, and before sunset we were 
at anchor at Christiania. It wasSunday. The weather was warm, 
the water smooth, the woody islands which surround and shelter the 
anchorage were glowing in gold and crimson. Christiania, a city 
of domes and steeples, lay before us with its fleets of steamers 
and crowded shipping. Hundreds of tiny yachts and pleasure 
boats were glancing round us. There is no sour Suabbatarianism 
in Norway. One of the islands is a kind of Cremorne. When 
night fell the music of the city band came floating over the water ; 
blue lights blazed and rockets flashed into the sky with their 
flights of crimson stars. It was a scene which we had not ex- 
pected in these northern regions; but life can have its enjoy- 
ments even above the sixtieth parallel. 

There is much to be seen in Christiania. There is a Parlia- 
ment house and a royal palace, and picture galleries and botanical 
gardens, and a museum of antiquities, and shops where articles of 
native workmanship can be bought by Englishmen at three times 
their value, and ancient swords and battleaxes, and drinking horns 
and rings and necklaces, genuine, at present, for all I know to the 
contrary, but capable of imitation, and likely in these days of 
progress to be speedily imitated. Ifthe Holy Coat of Tréves has 
been multiplied by ten, why should there not be ten swords of 
Olaf Tryggveson. But all these things are written of in the 
handbook of Mr. Murray, where the curious can read of them. 
One real wonder we saw and saw again at Christiania, and could 
not satisfy ourselves with seeing; and with an account of this I 
shall end. It was a Viking’s ship; an authentic vessel in which, 
while Norway was still heathen, before St. Olaf drilled his people 
into Christianity with sword and gallows, a Norse chief and his 
crew had travelled these same waters, and in which, when he 
died, he had been laid to rest. It had been covered in with clay 
which had preserved the timbers. It had been recovered almost 
entire—the vessel itself, the oars, the boats, the remnants of the 
cordage, even down to the copper caldron in which he and his men 
had cooked their dinners; the names, the age, the character of 
them all buried in the soil, but the proof surviving that they 
had been the contemporaries and countrymen of the ‘ Danes’ who 
drove the English Alfred into the marshes of Somersetshire. 

Our yacht’s company were as eager to see this extraordinary 
relic as ourselves. We went in a body, and never tired of going. 
It had been found fifty miles away, had been brought to 
Christiania,“and had been given in charge to the University. A 
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solid weatherproof shed had been built for it where we could 
study its structure at our leisure. 

The first thing which struck us all was the beauty of the 
model, as little resembling the old drawings of Norse or Saxon ships 
as the figures which do duty there as men resemble human beings. 
White, of Cowes, could not build a vessel with finer lines, or offer- 
ing less resistance to the water. She was eighty feet long, and 
seventeen and a half feet beam. She may have drawn three feet, 
scarcely more, when her whole complement was on board. She 
was pierced for thirty-two oars, and you could see the marks on 
the side of the rowlocks where the oars had worn the timber. 
She had a single mast, stepped in the solid trunk of a tree, which 
had been laid along the keel. Her knee timbers were strong ; but 
her planks were unexpectedly slight, scarcely more than half an 
inch thick. They had been formed by careful splitting; there is 
no sign of the action of a saw, and the ends of them had been 
trimmed off by the axe. They had been set on and fastened with 
iron nails, and the seams had been carefully caulked. Deck she 
had none—a level floor a couple of feet below the gunwale ran 
from stem to stern. The shields of the crew formed a bulwark, 
and it was easy to see where they had been fixed. Evidently, 
therefore, she had been a war-ship; built for fighting, not for carry- 
ing cargoes. But there was no shelter, and could have been none ; 
no covered forecastle, no stern cabin. She stood right open fore and 
aft to wind and waves; and though she would have been buoyant 
in a sea-way and in the heaviest gale would have shipped little 
water, even Norsemen could not have been made of such impene- 
trable stuff that they would have faced the elements with no better 
protection in any distant expedition. That those who sailed in her 
were to some extent careful of themselves is accidentally certain. 
Among the stores was a plank with crossbars nailed upon it, meant 
evidently for landing onabeach. One of our men, who was quick 
at inferences, exclaimed at once, ‘These fellows must have worn 
shoes and stockings. If they had been barelegged they would have 
jumped overboard and would not have wanted a landing plank.’ 

I conclude, therefore, that she was not the kind of vessel of 
which the summer squadrons were composed that came down our 
English Channel, but that she was intended either for the fjords 
only, or for the narrow waters between Norway and Sweden and 
Denmark at the mouth of the Baltic. Her rig must have been 
precisely what we had been lately seeing on the Sogne or Har- 
danger ; a single large sail on a square yard fit for running before 
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the wind, or with the wind slightly on the quarter, but useless at 
acloser point. The rudder hung over the side a few feet from 
the stern,a heavy oar with a broad blade and a short handle, 
shaped so exactly like the rudders of the Roman vessels on Trajan’s 
Column, that the Norsemen, it is likely, had seen the pattern 
somewhere and copied it. 

Such is this strange remnant of the old days which has sud- 
denly started into life. So vivid is the impression which it 
creates, that it is almost as if some Sweyn or Harold in his proper 
person had come back among us from the grave. If we were 
actually to see such a man we should be less conscious perhaps of 
our personal superiority than we are apt to imagine. A law of 
compensation follows us through our intellectual and mechanical 
progress. The race collectively knows and can execute im- 
measurably greater things than the Norsemen. Individually they 
may have been as ready and intelligent as ourselves. The ship- 
wright certainly who laid the lines of the Viking’s galley would 
have something to teach as well as to learn in the yard of a modern 
yacht builder. 

But enough now of Norway. Our time was out; our tour 
was over; we seated ourselves once more on our wishing carpet, 
and desired to be at Cowes ; we were transported thither, with the 
care and almost the speed with which the genius of the lamp 
transported the palace of Aladdin; and we felt that we had one 
superiority at least which the Viking would have envied us. 


J. A. FROUDE. 
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A Ghost. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.’ 


OVE, will you let me in? 
I am knocking at the door. 
Love, can I shelter win 
Close beside you, as of yore ? 
Of my grave I am aweary, 
Narrow, narrow, dark and dreary ; 
Wildly from its clasp I flew, 


Love, just to look at you. 


I am so white and chill: 

Love, will you shrink away ? 
If you will not kiss me still 

Do not let me in, I pray. 
I have cross'd the mighty river : 
Will you fear me? Do you shiver ? 
If your arms refuse to woo, 


Death is more kind than you. 


Love, if you were a ghost 
And I were alive and warm— 
Ah, perhaps—I will not boast— 
I might shudder at your form ; 
I might flee before the presence 
Of an unembodied essence. 
Hush! hush! it is not true, 


Love, I should, know ‘twas you / 
Q2 
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Sir Hilary’s Prayer, 


AN UNSOLVED ENIGMA. 


HE poetical charades or enigmas of that graceful writer 
‘Winthrop Mackworth Praed are widely known. First 
published in various journals, magazines, and annuals, it is 
doubtful whether all have yet been recovered. Only nineteen 
were given in the incomplete first collected edition of Praed’s 
verses— poems they can hardly be called—which appeared in 
1852, thanks to the enterprise of an American publisher, Redfield 
of New York. In 1845-6 fourteen were reproduced in ‘ Knight’s 
Penny Magazine,’ a duodecimo weekly publication which ended 
with the thirty-second number, completing the second volume. 
Charles Knight himself contributed to the first volume a notice of 
the life and writings of Praed, whom, he observes, he had known 
‘ with some degree of intimacy from 1820 to 1828.’ The fourteen 
enigmas are given singly at irregular intervals. In every case 
the verses, upon the right-hand portion of the page, are accom- 
panied by delicate woodcuts, from designs by the well-known 
pupil of Haydon and Bewick, William Harvey. These fill the 
corresponding left-hand space, and supply to each stanza a pic- 
torial suggestion of the word which contributes to or gives the 
solution. Without such assistance very little penetration is 
required for the discovery of the answers in every case but one. 
At page 176 of the second volume the exception appears in 
‘Enigma No. 12,’ which commences with the words, ‘ Sir Hilary 
charged at Agincourt,’ and is illustrated by designs which neither 
reveal nor suggest a possible solution. None, we may therefore 
conclude, was known to the artist or editor; and, as far as the 
writer is aware, from its first publication to the present time no 
plausible explanation of the enigma has been offered. In 1864 
Mr. Moxon published an enlarged collection of Praed’s poetical 
writings in two volumes, of which the second contains thirty-eight 
charades. The answers appear in the general index. As the editor 
had access to the author’s original papers, it is very perplexing to 
find ‘ Good night’ offered as the solution of this enigma, which, 
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for convenience, may be distinguished as ‘Sir Hilary’s Prayer,’ 
but which stands simply as No. 3 in the series. This answer, 
fulfilling no single requirement, one can only suppose to have 
been inserted at random, no possible explanation having been 
discovered. In one of the weekly columns of facetix, con- 
tributed by Albert Smith to the early numbers of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News’ (1845 or 1846?), the verses are printed as ‘ An 
Enigma by Lord Byron which never had any answer.’ Some two 
years since the ‘Globe’ newspaper, in several successive issues, 
published communications relative to the problem, but without 
other result than a consensus of opinion that it was and would 
remain insoluble. It is difficult to believe, with Albert Smith, 
that the enigma was a mauvaise plaisanterie sent forth by the 
author as an irritating and fruitless exercise for the mental powers 
of the ingenious. Certainly it would have been easy for so skilful 
a verse-writer as Praed to give an appearance of good faith to 
his lines, and convey the impression that an answer which did not 
really exist was only cleverly concealed. That he would do so, 
however, seems to the writer most improbable ; and it is still his 
opinion that the solution which occurred to him five-and-twenty 
years ago meets every difficulty, requiring only the concession 
that the obscurity has arisen from the employment of somewhat 
strained metaphors. 
These are the perplexing verses in extenso :— 


1. 


Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt ; 
Sooth, ’twas an awful day ! 

And tho’ in that old age of sport 

The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 

’Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 

Two syllables by way of prayer. 


2. 


‘ My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 
My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies.’ 
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The answer, offered with diffidence by the writer in the face 
of recognised difficulties, is 


‘ ADIEU,’ 


as sounded with English pronunciation ; and he supposes Praed 
to have selected as sufficiently corresponding in sound with the 
respective syllables the words 


‘ AID—YEW.’ 


Of the two French words @ Diew we have made, in adopting them, 
one word—‘ adieu’—and use it to signify ‘farewell’ rather than 
with the true meaning ‘to God.’ If it is objected that Praed was 
too cultivated to employ, even for a jew d’esprit, such pronuncia- 
tion as aid-yew, another answer may be offered in the words 


‘ AIDE DIEU’ 
(God help), 


which in sound give as closely as possible what is required. 

Aide Diew appears to have been a familiar battle-cry ; and the 
words transposed, Diew aide, form the motto of two of our noble 
houses, Mount-Morres and Frankfort. 

Taking successively the lines of the charade which conceal the 
solving words, we have first— 


. . . Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 


Answer— 


‘A Dieu, to God (I commend myself and fellow-soldiers) ; or 
* Aide Dieu; God help us. 
Next we have— 
My first to all the brave and proud 


Who see to-morrow’s sun. 


Answer— 
‘ AID,’ 


So great was the disproportion between the contending armies 
that the survivors of the little English band might well be expected 
to require, even if victorious, aid on the morrow. 
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Continuing, we come to the lines which present real diffculty— 


My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done 
(2.e. to-day’s sun). 
Answer— 
‘Yew.’ 


This may well appear at first sight very far-fetched ; but is not 
the only real obstacle the word ‘cloud’? Let ‘cloud’ be taken 
figuratively for the shade—the chilling shade cast by the gloomy 
yew tree, which is so constantly associated in prose and verse with 
the quiet and solemnity of the churchyard, as, for example, in this 
line from ‘ The Pleasures of Memory ’— 


The churchyard yews, round which his fathers sleep. 


Something of this kind may then be assumed as the author’s 
thought :— 


‘ May burial in the churchyard with Christian rites—poetically, 
rest beneath the cold and quiet shade of the churchyard yew—be 
the lot of those whom the evening dew shall bathe as they lie 
dead on the field after the battle.’ 


Some collateral support for this interpretation may be claimed 
from Wordsworth’s lines on the famous yew in Lorton Vale, which, 
connecting the images of the gloomy yew and Agincourt, may 
possibly have suggested the charade :— 


There is a yew tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day stands single in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 

Nor loth to furnish weapons for the hands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland’s Heaths ; or those that crossed the seas 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour; 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary tree. 


If it is objected that burial in consecrated ground could not 
have been possible for all the slain, it may be answered that a 
high officer like ‘ Sir Hilary’ would naturally think of his com- 
peers ; and in point of fact great efforts were made to remove, and 
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secure burial with the rites of the Church for, persons of rank, ‘ the 
brave and PROUD,’ who fell in battle. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations in which the yew and 
the churchyard are so closely connected as to justify the use of 
the former as a metaphor for the latter. One such from Gisborne’s 
‘ Reflections’ will suffice :— 


Nor shall thy reverend yew, the sire who holds 
His sceptre verdant thro’ the changeful year, 
Unnoticed stand. He has beheld... . 
Thousands entombed within his shadow. 


Finally come the lines— 


And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 


Answér— 
‘A Digv, or § AIDE DiEv.’ 


S. T. WHITEFORD, 





The Lady’s Walk. 


A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


WAS on a visit to some people in Scotland when the events I 
am about to relate took place. They were not friends in the 
sense of long or habitual intercourse ; in short, I had met them 
only in Switzerland in the previous year; but we saw a great deal 
of each other while we were together, and got into that cosy inti- 
macy which travelling brings about more readily than anything 
else. We had seen each other in very great déshabillé both of 
mind and array in the chilly mornings after a night’s travelling, 
which perhaps is the severest test that can be applied in re- 
spect to looks; and amid all the annoyances of journeys short 
and long, with the usual episodes of lost luggage, indifferent 
hotels, fusses of every description, which is an equally severe test 
for the temper; and our friendship and liking (I am at liberty to 
suppose it was mutual, or they would never have invited me to 
Ellermore) remained unimpaired. I have always thought, and 
still think, that Charlotte Campbell was one of the most charming 
young women I ever met with ; and ‘her brothers, if not so entirely 
delightful, were nice fellows, capital to travel with, full of fun and 
spirit. I understood immediately from their conversation that 
they were members of a large family. Their allusions to Tom 
and Jack and little Harry, and the children in the nursery, might 
perhaps have been tedious to a harsher critic ; but I like to hear 
of other people’s relations, having scarcely any of my own. I found 
out by degrees that Miss Campbell had been taken abroad by her 
brothers to recover from a long and severe task of nursing, which 
had exhausted her strength. The little ones had all been down 
with scarlet fever, and she had not left them night or day. ‘She 
gave up seeing the rest of us and regularly shut herself in,’ 
Charley informed me, who was the younger of the two. ‘She 
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would only go out for her walk when all of us were out of the 
way. That was the worst of it,’ the young fellow said, with 
great simplicity. That his sister should give herself up to the 
nursing was nothing remarkable ; but that she should deny her- 
self their precious company was a heroism that went to her 
brothers’ hearts. Thus, by the way, I learned a great deal about 
the family. Chatty, as they called her, was the sister-mother, 
especially of the little ones, who had been left almost in her sole 
charge since their mother died many years before. She was 
not a girl, strictly speaking. She was in the perfection of her 
womanhood and youth—about eight-and-twenty, the age when 
something of the composure of maturity has lighted upon the 
sweetness of the earlier years, and being so old enhances all the 
charm of being so young. It is chiefly among young married 
women that one sees this gracious and beautiful type, delightful 
to every sense and every requirement of the mind; but when it 
is to be met with unmarried it is more celestial still. I cannot 
but think with reverence that this delicate maternity and maiden- 
hood—the perfect bounty of the one, the undisturbed grace of 
the other—has been the foundation of that adoring devotion 
which in the old days brought so many saints to the shrine of the 
Virgin Mother. But why I should thus enlarge upon Charlotte 
Campbell at the beginning of this story I can scarcely tell, for she 
is not in the strict sense of the word the heroine of it, and I am 
unintentionally deceiving the reader to begin. 

They asked me to come and see them at Ellermore when we 
parted, and, as I have nothing in the way of a home warmer or 
more genial than chambers in the Temple, I accepted, as may be 
supposed; with enthusiasm. It was in the first week of June that 
we parted, and I was invited for the end of August. They had 
‘plenty of grouse,’ Charley said, with a liberality of expression 
which was pleasant to hear. Charlotte added, ‘ But you must be 
prepared for a homely life, Mr. Temple, and a very quiet one.’ 
I replied, of course, that if I had chosen what I liked best in the 
world it would have been this combination: at which she smiled 
with an amused little shake of her head. It did not seem to occur 
to her that she herself told for much in the matter. What they 
all insisted upon was the ‘ plenty of grouse ;’ and I do not pretend 
to say that I was indifferent to that. 

Colin, the eldest son, was the one with whom I had been least 
familiar. He was what people call reserved. He did not talk of 
everything as the others did. I did not indeed find out till much 
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later that he was constantly in London, coming and going, so that 
he and I might have seen much of each other. Yet he liked me 
well enough. He joined warmly in his brother’s invitation. 
When Charley said there was plenty of grouse, he added with the 
utmost friendliness, ‘ And ye may get a blaze ata stag.’ There 
was a flavour of the North in the speech of all; not disclosed by 
mere words, but by an occasional diversity of idiom and change of 
pronunciation. They were conscious of this and rather proud of 
it than otherwise. They did not say Scotch, but Scots ; and their 
accent could not be represented by any of the travesties of the 
theatre, or what we conventionally accept as the national utter- 
ance. When I attempted to pronounce after them, my own ear 
informed me what a travesty it was. 

It was to the family represented by these young people that I 
was going when I started on August 20, a blazing summer day, 
with dust and heat enough to merit the name of summer if 
anything ever did. But when I arrived at my journey’s end there 
was just change enough to mark the line between summer and 
autumn: a little golden haze in the air, a purple bloom of 
heather on the hills, a touch here and there upon a stray branch, 
very few, yet enough to swear by. Ellermore lay in the heart of a 
beautiful district full of mountains and lochs, within the Highland 
line, and just on the verge of some of the wildest mountain 
scenery in Scotland. It was situated in the midst of an amphi- 
theatre of hills, not of any very exalted height, but of the most 
picturesque form, with peaks and couloirs like an Alpine range in 
little, all glowing with the purple blaze of the heather, with 
gleams upon them that looked like snow, but were in reality water, 
white threads of mountain torrents. In front of the house was a 
small loch embosomed in the hills, from one end of which ran 
a cheerful little stream, much intercepted by boulders, and much 
the brighter for the interruptions, which meandered through the 
glen and fell into another loch of greater grandeur and preten- 
sions. Ellermore itself was a comparatively new house, built 
upon a fine slope of lawn over the lake, and sheltered by fine trees— 
great beeches which would not have done discredit to Berkshire, 
though that is not what we expect to see in Scotland: besides the 
ashes and firs which we are ready to acknowledge as of northern 
growth. Iwas not prepared for the luxuriance of the West High- 
lands—the mantling green of ferns and herbage everywhere, not 
to say the wealth of flowers, which formed a centre of still more 
brilliant colour and cultivation amid all the purple of the hills, 
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Everything was softand rich and warm about the Highland mansion- 
house. I had expected stern scenery and a grey atmosphere. I 
found an almost excessive luxuriance of vegetation and colour 
everywhere. The father of my friends received me at a door 
which was constantly open, and where it seemed to me after a 
while that nobody was ever refused admission. He was a tall 
old man, dignified but homely, with white hair and moustache 
and the fresh colour of a rural patriarch, which, however, he was 
not, but an energetic man of business, as I afterwards found. 
The Campbells of Ellermore were not great chiefs in that much- 
extended clan, but they were perfectly well known people and 
had held their little estate from remote antiquity. But they had 
not stood upon their gentility, or refused to avail themselves of 
the opportunities that came in their way. I have observed that 
in the great and wealthy region of which Glasgow is the capital 
the number of the irreconcilables who stand out against trade is 
few. The gentry have seen all the advantages of combining 
commerce with tradition. Had it not been for this it is likely 
that Ellermore would have been a very different place. Now it 
was overflowing with all those signs of ease and simple luxury 
which make life so smooth. There was little show, but there was 
a profusion of comfort. Everything rolled upon velvet. It was 
perhaps more like the house of a rich merchant than of a family 
of long descent. Nothing could be more perfect as a pleasure 
estate than was this little Highland property. They had ‘plenty 
of grouse,’ and also of trout in a succession of little lochs and 
mountain streams. They had deer on the hills. They had their 
own mutton, and everything vegetable that was needed for the 
large profuse household, from potatoes and cabbage up to grapes 
and peaches. But with all this primitive wealth there was not 
much money got out of Ellermore. The ‘works’ in Glasgow 
supplied that. What the works were I have never exactly found 
out, but they afforded occupation for all the family, both father 
and sons ; and that the results were of the most pleasing descrip- 
tion as regarded Mr. Campbell’s banker it was easy to see. 

They were all at home with the exception of Colin, the eldest 
son, for whose absence many apologies, some of which seemed 
much more elaborate than were at all necessary, were made to me. 
I was for my own part quite indifferent to the absence of Colin. 
He was not the one who had interested me most; and though 
Charley was considerably younger than myself, I had liked him 
better from the first. Tom and Jack were still younger. They 
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were all occupied at ‘the works,’ and came home only from 
Saturday to Monday. The little trio in the nursery were delight- 
ful children. To see them gathered about Charlotte was enough 
to melt: any heart. Chatty they called her, which is not a very 
dignified name, but I got to think it the most beautiful in the 
world as it sounded all over that cheerful, much-populated house. 
‘Where is Chatty?’ was the first question everyone asked as he 
came in at the door. If she was not immediately found it went 
volleying through the house, all up the stairs and through the 
passages—‘ Chatty ! where are you?’—and was always answered 
from somewhere or other in a full soft voice, which was audible 
everywhere though it never was loud. ‘ Here am I, boys,’ she would 
say, with a pretty inversion which pleased me. Indeed, every- 
thing pleased me in Chatty—too much, more than reason. I found 
myself thinking what would become of them all if, for example, 
she were to marry, and entered into a hot argument with myself 
on one occasion by way of proving that it would be the most 
selfish thing in the world were this family to work upon Chatty’s 
feelings and prevent her from marrying, as most probably, I could 
not help feeling, they would. At the same time I perceived with 
a little shudder how entirely the whole thing would collapse if by 
any chance Chatty should be decoyed away. 

I enjoyed my stay beyond description. In the morning we 
were out on the hills or about the country. In the evening it 
very often happened that we all strolled out after dinner, and that 
I was left by Chatty’s side, ‘the boys’ having a thousand objects 
of interest, while Mr. Campbell usually sat in his library and read 
the newspapers, which arrived at that time either by the coach 
from Oban or by the boat. In this way I went over the whole 
‘ policy,’ as the grounds surrounding a country house are called in 
Scotland, with Chatty, who would not be out of reach at this hour, 
lest her father should want her, or the children. She would bid 
me not to stay with her when no doubt it would be more amusing 
for me to go with the boys; and when I assured her my pleasure 
was far greater as it was, she gave me a gracious, frank smile, 
with a little shake of her head. She laughed at me softly, bidding 
me not to be too polite or think she would mind if I left her; but 
I think, on the whole, she liked to have me with her in her 
evening walk. 

‘There is one thing you have not told me of,’ I said, ‘and 
that you must possess. I cannot believe that your family has 
been settled here so long without having a ghost.’ 
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She had turned round to look at me, to know what it was that 
had been omitted in her descriptions. When she heard what it 
was she smiled a little, but not with the pleasant mockery I had 
expected. On the contrary, it was a sort of gentle smile of 
recognition that something had been left out. 

‘We don’t call it a ghost,’ she said. ‘I have wondered if you 
had never noticed. I am fond of it for my part ; but then I have 
been used to it all my life. And here we are, then,’ she added as 
we reached the top of a little ascent and came out upon a raised 
avenue, which I had known by its name of the Lady’s Walk with- 
out as yet getting any explanation what that meant. It must have 
been, I supposed, the avenue to the old house, and now encircled 
one portion of the grounds without any distinct meaning. On 
the side nearest the gardens and house it was but slightly raised 
above the shrubberies, but on the other side was the summit of a 
high bank sloping steeply to the river, which, after it escaped 
from the loch, made a wide bend round that portion of the 
grounds. A row of really grand beeches rose on each side of 
the path, and through the openings in the trees the house, the 
bright gardens, the silvery gleam of the loch were visible. The 
evening sun was slanting into our eyes as we walked along; alittle 
soft yet brisk air was pattering among the leaves, and here and 
there a yellow cluster in the middle of a branch showing the first 
touch of a cheerful decay. ‘ Here we are, then.’ It wasa curious 
phrase ; but there are some odd idioms in the Scotch—I mean 
Scots’—form of our common language, and I had become accus- 
tomed now to accept them without remark. 

‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘there must be some back way to the 
village or to the farm house under this bank, though there seems 
no room for a path ?’ 

‘Why do you ask?’ she said, looking at me with a smile. 

‘Because I always hear some one passing along—TI imagine 
down there. The steps are very distinct. Don’t you hear them 
now? It has puzzled me a good deal, for I cannot make out 
where the path can be.’ 

She smiled again, with a meaning in her smile, and looked at 
me steadily, listening, as I was. And then, after a pause, she 
said, ‘ That is what you were asking for. If we did not hear it, it 
would make us unhappy. Did you not know why this was called 
the Lady’s Walk ?’ 

When she said these words I was conscious of an odd enough 
change in my sensations—-nay, I should say in my very sense of 
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hearing, which was the one appealed to. I had heard the sound 
often, and, after looking back at first to see who it was ard seeing 
no one, had made up my mind that the steps were on some un- 
seen bye-way and heard them accordingly, feeling quite sure that the 
cound came from below. Now my hearing changed, and I could 
not understand how I had ever thought anything else: the steps 
were on a level with us, by our side—as if some third person were 
accompanying us along the avenue. I am no believer in ghosts, 
nor the least superstitious, so far as I had ever been aware (more 
than everybody is), but I felt myself get out of the way with some 
celerity and a certain thrill of curious sensation. The idea of 
rubbing shoulders with something unseen startled me in spite of 
myself. 

‘Ah!’ said Charlotte, ‘it gives you an—unpleasant feeling. 
I forgot you are not used to it like me.’ 

‘I am tolerably well used to it, for I have heard it often,’ I 
said, somewhat ashamed of my involuntary movement. Then 
I laughed, which I felt to be altogether out of place and fictitious, 
and said, ‘No doubt there is some very easy explanation of it 
—some vibration or echo. The science of acoustics clears up 
many mysteries.’ 

‘There is no explanation,’ Chatty said, almost angrily. ‘She 
has walked here far longer than anyone can remember. It is an 
ill sign for us Campbells when she goes away. She was the eldest 
daughter, like me; and I think she has got to be our guardian 
angel. There is no harm going to happen as long as she is here. 
Listen to her,’ she cried, standing still with her hand raised. . The 
low sun shone full on her, catching her brown hair, the lucid 
clearness of her brown eyes, her cheeks so clear and soft, in colour 
a little summer-brown, too. I stood and listened with a something 
of excited feeling which I could not control: the sound of this 
third person, whose steps were not to be mistaken though she was 
unseen, made my heart beat: if, indeed, it was not merely the 
presence of my companion, who was sweet enough to account for 
any man’s emotion. 

‘You are startled,’ she said with a smile. 

‘Well! I should not be acting my part, should I, as I ought, 
if I did not feel the proper thrill? It must be disrespectful to a 
ghost not to be afraid.’ 

‘Don’t say a ghost,’ said Chatty ; ‘I think that is disrespectful. 
It is the Lady of Ellermore ; everybody knows about her. And do 
you know,’ she added, ‘ when my mother died—the greatest grief 
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I have ever known—the steps ceased ? Oh! it is true! You need 
not look me in the face as if there was anything to laugh at. It 
is ten years ago, and I was only a silly sort of girl, not much good 
to anyone. They sent me out to get the air when she was lying 
in a doze; and I came here. I was crying, as you may suppose, 
and at first I did not pay any attention. Then it struck me all at 
once—the Lady was away. They told me afterwards that was the 
worst sign. It is always death that is coming when she goes 
away.’ 

The pathos of this incident confused all my attempts to touch 
it with levity, and we went on for a little without speaking, 
during which time it is almost unnecessary to say that I was 
listening with all my might to those strange footsteps, which 
finally I persuaded myself were no more than echoes of our 
own. 

‘It is very curious,’ I said politely. ‘Of course you were 
greatly agitated and too much absorbed in real grief to have any 
time to think of the other: and there might be something in the 
state of the atmosphere 

She gave me an indignant look. We were nearly at the end 
of the walk; and at that moment I could have sworn that the 
footsteps, which had got a little in advance, here turned and met 
us going back. I am aware that nothing could sound more foolish, 
and that it must have been some vibration or atmospheric pheno- 
menon. But yet this was how it seemed—not an optical but 
an aural delusion. So long as the steps were going with us 
it was less impossible to account for it; but when they turned 
and audibly came back to meet us! Not all my scepticism 
could prevent me from stepping aside to let them pass. This 
time they came directly between us, and the naturalness of my 
withdrawal out of the way was more significant than the faltering 
laugh with which I excused myself. ‘It is a very curious sound 
indeed,’ I said with a tremor which slightly affected my voice. 

Chatty gave me a reassuring smile. She did not laugh at me, 
which was consolatory. She stood for a moment as if looking 
after the visionary passenger. ‘ We are not afraid,’ she said, ‘even 
the youngest ; we all know she is our friend.’ 

When we had got back to the side of the loch, where, I 
confess, I was pleased to find myself, in the free open air without 
any perplexing shadow of trees, I felt less objection tothe 


subject. ‘I wish you would tell me the story; for of course 
there is a story,’ I said. 
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‘No, there is no story—at least nothing tragical or even 
romantic. They say she was the eldest daughter. I sometimes 
wonder,’ Chatty said with a smile and a faint increase of colour, 
‘whether she might not be a little like me. She lived here all 
her life, and had several generations to take care of. Oh no, 
there was no murder or wrong about our Lady; she just loved 
Ellermore above everything; but my idea is that she has been 
allowed the care of us ever since.’ 

‘That is very sweet, to have the care of you,’ I said, scarcely 
venturing to put any emphasis on the pronoun; ‘ but, after all, it 
must be slow work, don’t you think, walking up and down there 
for ever? I call that a poor sort of reward for a good woman. If 
she had been a bad one it might have answered very well for a 
punishment.’ 

‘Mr. Temple!’ Chatty said, now reddening with indignation, 
‘do you think it is a poor thing to have the care of your own 
people, to watch over them, whatever may happen—to be all for 
them and their service? I don’t think so; I should like to have 
such a fate.’ 

Perhaps I had spoken thus on purpose to bring about the 
discussion. ‘There is such a thing as being too devoted to your 
family. Are they ever grateful? They go away and marry and 
leave you in the lurch.’ 

She looked up at me with a little astonishment. ‘The 
members may vary, but the family never goes away,’ she said; 
‘besides, that can apply to us in our present situation only. 
She must have seen so many come and go; but that need not 
vex her, you know, because they go where she is.’ 

‘My dear Miss Campbell, wait a bit, think a little,’ I said: 
‘where she is! That is in the Lady’s Walk, according to your 
story. lI.et us hope that all your ancestors and relations are not 
there.’ 

‘I suppose you want to make me angry,’ said Chatty. ‘ She 
is in heaven—have you any doubt of that ?—but every day when 
the sun is setting she comes back home.’ 

‘Oh, come !’ I said, ‘if it is only at the sunset that is not so 
bad.’ 

Miss Campbell looked at me doubtfully, as if not knowing 
whether to be angry. ‘ You want to make fun of it,’ she said, 
‘to laugh at it; and yet,’ she added with a little spirit, ‘you 
were rather nervous half an hour ago.’ 

‘I acknowledge to being nervous. I am very impressionable, 
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I believe that is the word. It is a luxury to be nervous 
at the fit moment. Frightened you might say, if you prefer plain 
speaking. And I am very glad it'is at sunset, not in the 
dark. This completes the round of my Highland experiences,’ 
I said ; ‘ everything now is perfect. I have shot grouse on the 
hill and caught trout on the loch, and been soaked to the skin 
and then dried in the wind; I wanted nothing but the family 
ghost. And now I have seen her, or at least heard her——’ 

‘If you are resolved to make a joke of it I cannot help it,’ 
said Chatty, ‘but I warn you that it is not agreeable to me, Mr. 
Temple. Let us talk of something else. In the Highlands,’ she 
said with dignity, ‘ we take different views of many things.’ ' 

‘There are some things, I said, ‘of which but one view is 
possible—that I should have the audacity and impertinence to 
laugh at anything for which you have a veneration! I believe it 
is only because I was so frightened ——’ 

She smiled again in her lovely motherly way, a smile of in- 
dulgence and forgiveness and bounty. ‘You are too humble 
now,’ she said, ‘and I think I hear some one calling me. It is 
time to go in.’ 

And to be sure there was some one calling her: there always 
was, | think, at all hours of the night and day. 





CHAPTER II. 


To say that I got rid of the recollection of the Lady of Ellermore 
when I went upstairs after a cheerful evening through a long and 
slippery gallery to my room in the wing would be untrue. The 
curious experience I had just had dwelt in my mind with a feel- 
ing of not unpleasant perplexity. Of course, I said to myself, 
there must be something to account for those footsteps—some 
hidden way in which the sounds could come. Perhaps my first: 
idea would turn out to be correct—that there was a bye-road to the 
farm, or to the stables, which in some states of the atmosphere— 
or perhaps it might even be always—echoed back the sounds of 
passing feet in some subterranean vibration. One has heard of 
such things; one has heard, indeed, of every kind of natural 
wonder, some of them no more easy to explain than the other 
kind of prodigy; but so long as you have science with you, whether 
you understand it or not, you are all right. I could not help 
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wondering, however, whether, if by chance I heard those steps in 
the long gallery outside my door, I should refer the matter com- 
fortably to the science of acoustics. I was tormented, until I fell 
asleep, by a vague expectation of hearing them. I could not get 
them out of my mind or out of my ears, so distinct were they— 
the light step, soft but with energy in it, evidently a woman’s 
step. I could not help recollecting, with a tingling sensation 
through all my veins, the distinctness of the turn it gave—the 
coming back, the steps going in a line opposite to ours. It 
seemed to me that from moment to moment I must hear it again 
in the gallery, and then how could it be explained ? 

Next day—for I slept very well after I had succeeded in getting 
to sleep, and what I had heard did not by any means haunt my 
dreams-—next day I managed to elude all the pleasant occupations 
of the house, and, as soon as I could get free from observation, 
I took my way to the Lady’s Walk. I had said that I had letters 
to write—a well-worn phrase, which of course means exactly what 
one pleases. I walked up and down the Lady’s Walk, and could 
neither hear nor see anything. On this side of the shrubbery 
there was no possibility of any concealed path; on the other side 
the bank went sloping to the water’s edge. The avenue ran along 
from the corner of the loch half-way round the green plateau on 
which the house was planted, and at the upper end came out 
upon the elevated ground behind the house; but no road crossed 
it, nor was there the slightest appearance of any mode by which 
a steady sound not its own could be communicated here. I 
examined it all with the utmost care, looking behind the bole of 
every tree as if the secret might be there, and my heart gave a 
leap when I perceived what seemed to me one narrow track worn 
along the ground. Fancy plays us curious pranks even when she 
is most on her guard. It was a strange idea that I, who had come 
here with the purpose of finding a way of explaining the curious 
phenomenon upon which so long and lasting a superstition had 
been built, should be so quickly infected by it. I saw the little 
track, quite narrow but very distinct, and though of course I did 
not believe in the Lady of Ellermore, yet within myself I jumped 
at the certainty that this was her track. It gave me a curious 
sensation. The certainty lay underneath the scepticism as if they 
were two things which had no connection with each other. Had 
anyone seen me it must have been supposed that I was looking 
for something among the bushes, so closely did I scrutinise every 
foot of the soil and every tree, 
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It exercised a fascination upon me which I could not resist. 
The Psychical Society did not exist in those days, so far as I 
know, but there are many minds outside that inquisitive body to 
whom the authentication of a ghost story, or, to speak more prac- 
tically, the clearing up of a superstition, is very attractive. I 
managed to elude the family arrangements once more at the same 
hour at which Miss Campbell and I had visited the Lady’s Walk 
on the previous evening. It was a lovely evening, soft and warm, 
the western sky all ablaze with colour, the great branches of the 
beeches thrown out in dark maturity of greenness upon the flush 
of orange and crimson melting into celestial rosy red as it rose 
higher, and flinging itself in airy masses rose-tinted across the 
serene blue above. The same wonderful colours glowed in re- 
flection out of the loch. The air was of magical clearness, and 
earth and sky seemed stilled with an almost awe of their own 
loveliness, happiness, and peace. 


The holy time was quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration. 


For my part, however, I noticed this only in passing, being 
intent on other thoughts. From the loch there came a soft 
tumult of voices. It was Saturday evening, and all the boys 
were at home. They were getting out the boats for an evening 
row, and the white sail of the toy yacht rose upon the gleaming 
water like a little white cloud among the rosy clouds of that 
resplendent sky. I stood between two of the beeches that formed 
a sort of arch, and looked out upon them, distracted for an instant 
by the pleasant distant sound which came softly through the 
summer air. Next moment I turned sharply round with a start, 
in spite of myself—turned quickly to see who it was coming after 
me. There was,I need not say, not a soul within sight. The 
beech leaves fluttered softly in the warm air; the long shadows 
of their great boles lay unbroken along the path; nothing else 
was visible, not even a bird on a bough. I stood breathless between 
the two trees, with my back turned to the loch, gazing at nothing, 
while the soft footsteps came quietly on, and crossed me—passed 
me! with a slight waft of air, I thought, such as a slight 
figure might have made; but that was imagination perhaps. 
Imagination ! was it not all imagination ? or what was it? No 
shadows or darkness to conceal a passing form by; full light 
of day radiant with colour; the most living delightful air, all 
sweet with pleasure, I stood there speechless and without power 
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to move. They went along softly, without changing the gentle 
regularity of the tread, to the end of the walk, growing fainter 
as they went further and further from me. I never listened so 
intently in my life. I said to myself, ‘ If they go out of hearing I 
shall know it is merely an excited imagination.’ Andon they went, 
almost, out of hearing, only the faintest touch upon the ground; 
then there was a momentary pause, and my heart stood still, but 
leaped again to my throat and sent wild waves of throbbing to 
my ears next moment: they had turned and were coming back. 

I cannot describe the extraordinary effect. If it had been 
dark it would have been altogether different. The brightness, 
the life around, the absence of all that one associates with the 
supernatural, produced a thrill of emotion to which I can give no 
name. It was not fear; yet my heart beat as it had never in any 
dangerous emergency (and I have passed through some that were 
exciting enough) beat before. It was simple excitement, I sup- 
pose; and in the commotion of my mind I instinctively changed 
the pronoun which I had hitherto used, and asked myself, would 
she come back? She did, passing me once more, with the same 
movement of the air (or soI thought). But by that time my pulses 
were all clanging in my ears, and perhaps the sense itself became 
confused with listening. I turned and walked precipitately away, 
descending the little slope and losing myself in the shrubberies 
which were beneath the range of the low sun, now almost set, and 
felt dank and cold inthe contrast. It was something like plunging 
into a bath of cold air after the warmth and glory above. 

It was in this way that my first experience ended. Miss 
Campbell looked at me a little curiously with a half-smile when 
I joined the party at the lochside. She divined where I had been, 
and perhaps something of the agitation I felt, but she took 
no further notice ; and as I wasin time to find a place in the boat, 
where she had established herself with the children, I lost nothing 
by my meeting with the mysterious passenger in the Lady’s Walk. 

I did not go near the place for some days afterwards, but I 
cannot say that it was ever long out of my thoughts. I had long 
arguments with myself on the subject, representing to myself 
that I had heard the sound before hearing the superstition, and 
then had found no difficulty in believing that it was the sound 
of some passenger on an adjacent path, perhaps invisible from 
the Walk. I had not been able to find that path, but still it 
might exist at some angle which, according to the natural law of 
the transmission of sounds—Bah! what jargon this was! Had I 
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not heard her turn, felt her pass me, watched her coming back? 
And then I paused with a loud burst of laughter at myself. ‘Ass! 
you never had any of these sensations before you heard the 
story, I said. And that was true; but I heard the steps before I 
heard the story; and, now I think of it, was much startled by 
them, and set my mind to work to account for them, as you 
know. ‘And what evidence haveyou that the first interpretation 
was not the right one ?’ myself asked me with scorn; upon which 
question I turned my back with a hopeless contempt of the 
pertinacity of that other person who has always so many objections 
to make. Interpretation! could any interpretation ever do away 
with the effect upon my actual senses of that invisible passer-by ? 
But the most disagreeable effect was this, that I could not shut 
out from my mind the expectation of hearing those same. steps 
in the gallery outside my door at night. It was a long gallery 
running the full length of the wing, highly polished and some- 
what slippery, a place in which any sound was important. I 
never went along to my room without a feeling that at any moment 
I might hear those steps behind me, or after I had closed my 
door might be conscious of them passing. I never did so, but 
neither have I ever got free of the thought. 

A few days after, however, another incident occurred that 
drove the Lady’s Walk and its invisible visitor out of my mind. 
We were all returning home in the long northern twilight from 
a mountain expedition, How it was that I was the last to return 
I do not exactly recollect. I think Miss Campbell had forgotten 
to give some directions to the coachman’s wife at the lodge, 
which I volunteered to carry for her. My nearest way back would 
have been through the Lady’s Walk, had not some sort of doubt- 
ful feeling restrained me from taking it. Though I have said 
and felt that the effect of these mysterious footsteps was enhanced 
by the full daylight, still I had a sort of natural reluctance to put 
myself in the way of encountering them when the darkness began 
to fall. I preferred the shrubberies, though they were darker and 
less attractive. As I came out of their shade, however, some 
one whom I had never seen before—a lady—met me, coming 
apparently from the. house. It was almost dark, and what little 
light there was was behind her, so that I could not distinguish 
her features. She was tall and slight, and wrapped apparently in 
a long cloak, a dress usual enough in those rainy regions. I 
think, too, that her veil was. over her face. The way in which 
she approached made it apparent that she was going to speak to 
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me, which surprised me a little, though there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in it, for of course by this time all the neighbour- 
hood knew who I was and that I was a visitor at Ellermore. 
There was a little air of timidity and hesitation about her as she 
came forward, from which I supposed that my sudden appearance 
startled her a little, and yet was welcome as an unexpected way 
of getting something done that she wanted. Tant de choses en 
un mot, you will say—nay, without a word—and yet it was quite 
true. She came upto me quickly as soon as she had made up 
her mind. Her voice was very soft, but very peculiar, with a 
sort of far-away sound as if the veil or evening air interposed a 
visionary distance between her and me. ‘If you are a friend 
to the Campbells,’ she said, ‘will you tell them——’ then 
paused a little and seemed to look at me with eyes that shone 
dimly through the shadows like stars in a misty sky. 

‘IT am a warm friend to the Campbells; I am living there,’ I 
said. 

‘Will you tell them—the father and Charlotte—that Colin 
is in great trouble and temptation, and that if they would save 
him they should lose no time ?’ 

‘Colin!’ I said, startled ; then, after a moment, ‘ Pardon me, 
this is an uncomfortable message to entrust to a stranger. Is he 
ill? Iam very sorry, but don’t let me make them anxious with- 
out reason. What is the matter? He was all right when they 
last heard—-—’ 

‘It is not without reason,’ she said; ‘I must not say more. 
Tell them just this—in great trouble and temptation. They may 
perhaps save him yet if they lose no time.’ 

‘ But stop,’ I said, for she seemed about to pass on. ‘If I am 
to say this there must be something more. May I ask who it is 
that sends the message ? They will ask me, of course. And what 
is wrong ?’ 

She seemed to wring her hands under her cloak, and looked 
at me with an attitude and gesture of supplication. ‘In great 
trouble,’ she said, ‘in great trouble! and tempted beyond his 
strength: And not such as I can help. Tell them, if you wish 
well to the Campbells. I must not say more.’ 

And, notwithstanding all that I could say, she left me so, with 
a wave of her hand, disappearing among the dark bushes. It 
may be supposed that this was no agreeable charge to give to a 
guest, one who owed nothing but pleasure and kindness to the 
Campbells, but had no acquaintance beyond the surface with 
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their concerns. They were, it is true, very free in speech, and 
seemed to have as little dessows des cartes in their life and affairs 
as could be imagined. But Colin was the one who was spoken of 
less freely than any other in the family. He had been expected 
several times since I came, but had never appeared. It seemed 
that he had a way of postponing his arrival, and ‘ of course,’ it was 
said in the family, never came when he was expecied. I had 
wondered more than once at the testy tone in which the old gentle- 
man spoke of him sometimes, and the line of covert defence always 
adopted by Charlotte. ‘To be sure he was the eldest, and might 
naturally assume a more entire independence of action than the 
other young men, who were yet scarcely beyond the time of 
pupilage and in their father’s house. 

But from this as well as from the still more natural and ap- 
parent reason that to bring them bad news of any kind was most 
disagreeable and inappropriate on my part, the commission I had 
so strangely received hung very heavily upon me. I turned it 
over in my mind as I dressed for dinner (we had been out all day, 
and dinner was much later than usual in consequence) with great 
perplexity and distress. Was I bound to give a message forced 
upon me in such a way? If the lady had news of any importance 
to give, why did she turn away from the house, where she could have 
communicated it at once, and confide it to a stranger? On the 
other hand, should I be justified in keeping back anything that 
might be of so much importance to them? It might perhaps be 
something for which she did not wish to give her authority. Some- 
times people in such circumstances will even condescend to write 
an anonymous letter to give the warning they think necessary, 
without betraying to the victims of misfortune that anyone whom 
they know is acquainted with it. Here was a justification for the 
strange step she had taken. It might be done in the utmost 
kindness to them, if not to me; and what if there might be some 
real danger afloat and Colin be in peril, as she said? I thought 
over these things anxiously before I went downstairs, but even 
to the moment of entering that bright and genial drawing-room, 
so full of animated faces and cheerful talk, I had not made up my 
mind what I should do. When we returned to it after dinner I 
was still uncertain. It was late, and the children had been sent to 
bed. The boys went round to the stables to see that the horses 
were not the worse for their day’s work. Mr. Campbell retired to 
his library. For a little while I was left alone, a thing that very 
rarely happened. Presently Miss Campbell came downstairs from 
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the children’s rooms, with that air about her of rest and sweetness, 
like a reflection of the little prayers she has been hearing and the 
infant repose which she has left, which hangs about a young 
mother when she has disposed her babies to sleep. Charlotte, by 
her right of being no mother, but only a voluntary mother by 
deputy, had a still more tender light about her in the sweetness 
of this duty which God and her goodwill, not simple nature, had 
put upon her. She came softly into the room with her shining 
countenance. ‘ Are you alone, Mr. Temple?’ she said with a little 
surprise. ‘ How rude of those boys to leave you,’ and came and 
drew her chair towards the table where I was, in the kindness of 
her heart. 

‘I am very glad they have left me if I may have a little talk 
with you,’ I said; and then before I knew I had told her. She 
was the kind of woman to whom it is a relief to tell whatever may 
be on your heart. The fact that my commission was to her, had 
really less force with me in telling it, than the ease to myself. 
She, however, was very much surprised and disturbed. ‘ Colin in 
trouble? Oh, that might very well be,’ she said, then stopped 
herself. ‘ You are his friend,’ she said; ‘ you will not misunder- 
stand me, Mr. Temple. He is very independent, and not so open 
as the rest of us. That is nothing against him. We are all rather 
given to talking; we keep nothing to ourselves—except Colin. 
And then he is more away than the rest.’ The first necessity in 
her mind seemed to be this, of defending the absent. Then came 
the question, From whom could the warning be? Charley came in 
at this moment, and she called him to her eagerly. ‘Here is a 
very strange thing happened. Somebody came up to Mr. Temple 
in the shrubbery and told him to tell us that Colin was in 
trouble.’ 

‘Colin!’ I could see that Charley was, as Charlotte had been, 
more distressed than surprised. ‘When did you hear from him 
last ?’ he said. 

‘On Monday ; but the strange thing is, who could it be that 
sent such a message? You said a lady, Mr. Temple?’ 

‘ What like was she?’ said Charley. 

Then I described as well as I could. ‘She was tall and very 
slight ; wrapped up in a cloak, so that I could not make out much, 
and her veil down. And it was almost dark.’ 

‘It is clear she did not want to be recognised,’ Charley said. 

‘There was something peculiar about her voice, but I really 
cannot describe it, a strange tone unlike anything——’ 
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‘ Marion Gray has a peculiar voice ; she is tall andslight. But 
what could she know about Colin ?’ 

*I will tell you who is more likely,’ cried Charley, ‘and that is 
Susie Cameron. Her brother is in London now; they may have 
heard from him.’ 

‘Oh! Heaven forbid! oh! Heaven forbid! the Camerons of all 
people!’ Charlotte cried, wringing her hands. The action struck 
me as so like that of the veiled stranger that it gave me a curious 
shock. I had not time to follow out the vague, strange suggestion 
that it seemed to breathe into my mind, but the sensation was as 
if I had suddenly, groping, came upon some one in the dark. 

$ Whoever it was,’ I said, ‘she was not indifferent, but full of 
concern and interest-——’ 

‘Susie would be that,’ Charley said, looking significantly at 
his sister, who rose from her chair in great distress. 

‘I would telegraph to him at once,’ she said, ‘but it is too 
late to-night.’ 

‘ And what good would it do to telegraph? If he is in trouble 
it would be no help to him.’ 

‘But what can I do? what else can I do?’ she cried.. I had 
plunged them into sudden misery, and could only look on now as 
an anxious but helpless spectator, feeling at the same time as if I 
had intruded myself upon a family affliction: for it was evident 
that they were not at all unprepared for ‘ trouble’ to Colin. I 
felt my position very embarrassing, and rose to go away. 

‘I feel miserably guilty,’ I said, ‘as if I had been the bearer 
of bad news ; but I am sure you will believe that I would not for 
anything in the world intrude upon——’ 

Charlotte paused to give me a pale sort of smile, and pointed 
to the chair I had left. ‘No, no,’ she said, ‘don’t go away, Mr. 
Temple. We do not conceal from you that we are anxious—that 
we were anxious even before—but don’t go away. I don’t think I 
will tell my father, Charley. It would break his rest. Let him 
have his night’s rest whatever happens ; and there is nothing to be 
done to-night——’ 

‘We will see what the post brings to-morrow,’ Charley said. 

And then the consultation ended abruptly by the sudden 
entrance of the boys, bringing a gust of fresh night air with them. 
The horses were not a preen the worse though they had been out 
all day; even old grumbling Geordie, the coachman, had not a 
word tosay. ‘You may have them again to-morrow, Chatty, if you 
like,’ said Tom, She had sat down to her work, and met their 
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eyes with an unruffled countenance. ‘I hope I am not so un- 
reasonable,’ she said with her tranquil looks; only I could see a 
little tremor in her hand as she stooped over the socks she was 
knitting. She laid down her work after a while, and went to the 
piano and played accompaniments, while first Jack and then Tom 
sang. She did it without any appearance of effort, yielding to all 
the wishes of the youngsters, while I looked on wondering, How 
can women do this sort of thing? It is more than one can 
divine. 

Next morning Mr. Campbell asked ‘ by the bye,’ but with a 
pucker in his forehead, which, being now enlightened on the sub- 
ject, I could understand, if there was any letter from Colin? ‘No, 
Charlotte said (who for her part had turned over all her letters 
with a swift, anxious scrutiny). ‘But that is nothing,’ she said, 
‘forwe heard on Monday.’ The old gentleman uttered an ‘Umph!’ 
of displeasure. ‘Tell him I think it a great want in manners that 
he is not here to receive Mr. Temple.’ ‘ Oh, father, Mr. Temple 
understands,’ cried Charlotte ; and she turned upon me those mild 
eyes, in which there was now a look that went to my heart, an 
appeal at once to my sympathy and my forbearance, bidding me 
not to ask, not to speak, yet to feel with her all the same. If she 
could have known the rush of answering feeling with which my 
heart replied! but I had to be careful not even to look too much 
knowledge, too much sympathy. 

After this two days passed without any incident. What letters 
were sent, or other communications, to Colin I could not tell. 
They were great people for the telegraph and flashed messages 
about continually. There was a telegraph station in the little 
village, which had been very surprising to me at first, but I no 
longer wondered, seeing their perpetual use of it. People who 
have to do with business, with great ‘ works’ to manage, get into 
the way more easily than we others. But either no answer or 
nothing of a satisfactory character was obtained, for I ‘was told no 
more. The second evening was Sunday, and I was returning 
alone from a ramble down the glen. It was Mr. Campbell’s 
custom to read a sermon on Sunday evenings to his household, and 
as I had, in conformity to the custom of the family, already heard 
two, I had deserted on this occasion, and chosen the freedom and 
quiet of a rural walk instead. It was a cloudy evening, and there 
had been rain. The clouds hung low on the hills, and half the 
surrounding peaks had retired altogether into the mist. I had 
scarcely set foot within the gates when I met once more the lady 
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whose message had brought.so much pain. The trees arched 
over the approach at this spot, and even in full daylight it was 
in deep shade. Now in the evening dimness it was dark as night. 
I could see little more than the slim straight figure, the sudden 
perception of which gave me—I could scarcely tell why—a curious 
thrill of something like fear. She came hurriedly towards me, 
an outline, nothing more, until the same peculiar voice, sweet 
but shrill, broke the silence. ‘Did you tell them ?’ she said. 

It cost me an effort to reply calmly. My heart had begun to 
beat with an excitement over which I had no control, like a horse 
that takes fright at something which its rider cannot see. I said, 
‘Yes, I told them,’ straining my eyes, yet feeling as if my 
faculties were restive like that same horse and would not obey 
me, would not look or examine her appearance as I desired. But 
indeed it would have been in vain, for it was too dark to see. 

‘But nothing has been done,’ she said. ‘ Did they think I 
would come for nothing?’ And there was again that movement, 
the same as I had seen in Charlotte, of wringing her hands. 

‘Pardon me,’ I said, ‘but if you will tell me.who you are? 
I am a stranger here; no doubt if you would see Miss Campbell 
herself, or if she knew who it was ; 

I felt the words somehow arrested in my throat, I could not 
tell why; and she drew back from me with a sudden movement. 
It is hard to characterise a gesture in the dark, but there seemed 
to be a motion of impatience and despair in it. ‘ Tell them again 
Colin wantsthem. He is in sore trouble, trouble that is nigh death.’ 

‘I will carry your message ; but for God’s sake if it is so im- 
portant tell me who sends it,’ I said. 

She shook her head and went rapidly past me, notwithstanding 
the anxious appeals that I tried to make. She seemed to put out 
a hand to wave me back as I stood gazing after her. Just then 
the lodge door opened. I suppose the woman within had been 
disturbed by the sound of the voices, and a gleam of fire-light 
burst out upon the road. Across this gleam I saw the slight 
figure pass quickly, and then a capacious form with a white apron 
came out and stood in the door. The sight of the coachman’s 
wife in her large and comfortable proportions gave me a certain 
ease, I cannot tell why. I hurried up to her. ‘ Who was that that 
passed just now ?’ I asked. 

‘That passed just now? There was naebody passed. I thought 
I heard a voice, and that it was maybe Geordie; but nobody has 
passed here that I could see.’ 
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* Notisense! you must have seen her,’ I cried hastily; ‘she 
cannot be out of sight yet. No doubt you would know who she 
was—a lady tall and slight—in a cloak——’ 

‘ Eh, sir, ye maun be joking,’ cried the woman. ‘ What lady, if 
it werna Miss Charlotte, would be walking here at this time of the 
night? Lady! it might be, maybe, the schoolmaster’s daughter. 
She has one of those ulsters like her betters. But nobody has 
passed here this hour back; o’ that I’m confident,’ she said. 

‘Why did you come out, then, just at this moment?’ I cried. 
The woman contemplated me in the gleam from the fire from top 
to toe. ‘You're the English gentleman that’s biding up at the 
house?’ she said. ‘’Deed, I just heard a step, that was nae doubt 
your step, and I thought it might be my man; but there has 
naebody, far less a lady, whatever she had on, passed my door 
coming or going. Is that you, Geordie?’ she cried suddenly as a 
step became audible approaching the gate from the outer side. 

‘ Ay, it’s just me,’ responded her husband out of the gloom. 

‘ Have ye met a lady as ye came along? The gentleman here 
will have it that there’s been a lady passing the gate, and there’s 
been no lady. I would have seen her through the window even if 
I hadna opened the door.’ 

‘I’ve seen no lady,’ said Geordie, letting himself in with con- 
siderable noise at the foot entrance, which I now remembered to 
have closed behind me when I passed through it a few minutes 
before. ‘I’ve met no person; it’s no an hour for ladies to be 
about the roads on Sabbath day at e’en.’ 

It was not till this moment that a strange fancy, which I will 
explain hereafter, darted into my mind. How it came I cannot 
tell. Iwas not the sort of man, I said to myself, for any such folly. 
My imagination had been a little touched, to be sure, by that 
curious affair of the footsteps ; but this, which seemed to make my 
heart stand still and sent a shiver through me, was very different, 
and it was a folly not to be entertained foramoment. I stamped 
my foot upon it instantly, crushing it on the threshold of the mind. 
* Apparently either you or I must be mistaken,’ I said with a laugh 
at. the high tone of Geordie, who himself had evidently been em- 
ployed in a jovial way—quite consistent, according to all I had 
heard, with very fine principles in respect to the Sabbath. I had 
a laugh over this as I went away, insisting upon the joke to myself 
as I hurried up the avenue. It was extremely funny, I said to my- 
self ; it would be a capital story among my other Scotch experi- 
ences. But somehow my laugh died away in a very feeble sort of 
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quaver. The night -had grown dark even when [ emerged from 
under the trees, by reason of a great cloud, full of rain, which had 
rolled up over the sky, quenching it out. I was very glad to see the 
lights of the house gleaming steadily before me. The blind had not 
been drawn over the end window of the drawing-room,and from the 
darkness without I looked in upon a scene which was full of warmth 
and household calm. Though it was August there was a little glim- 
mer of fire. The reading of the sermon was over. Old Mr. Camp- 
bell still sat at a little table with the book before him, but it was 
closed. Charlotte in the foreground, with little Harry and Mary on 
either side of her, was‘ hearing their Paraphrase.’' The boys were 
putting a clever dog through his tricks in a sort of clandestine way 
‘behind backs, at whom Charlotte would shake a finger nowand then 
with an admonitory smiling look. Charley was reading or writing at 
the endoftheroom. The soft little chime of the children’s voices, 
the suppressed laughter and whispering of the boys, the father’s 
leisurely remark now and then, made up a soft murmur of sound 
which was like the very breath of quietude and peace. How did 
I dare, their favoured guest, indebted. so deeply as I was to their 
kindness, to go in among them with that mysterious message and 
disturb their tranquillity once more ? 

When I went into the drawing-room, which was not till an 
hour later, Charlotte looked up at me smiling with some playful 
remark as to my flight from the evening reading. But as she 

caught my eye her countenance changed. She put down her book, 

and after a little consideration walked to that end window through 
which I had looked, and which was in a deep recess, making me a 
little sign to follow her. ‘ How dark the night is,’ she said with a 
little pretence of looking out; and then in a hurried under-tone, 
‘Mr. Temple, you have heard something more ?’ 

‘Not.anything more, but certainly the same thing repeated. I 
have seen the lady again.’ 

‘And who is she? Tell me frankly, Mr. Temple. Just the 
same thing—that Colin is in trouble? no details? I cannot 
imagine who can take so much interest. But you asked her 
for her name?’ 

‘I asked her, but she gave me no reply. She waved her hand 
and went on. I begged her to see you, and not to give me such a 
commission ; but it was of no use. I don’t know if I ought to 


? The Paraphrases are a selection of hymns shaman printed along with the 
metrical version of the Psalms in use in Scotland, and more ensy, being more 
modern in diction, to be learnt by heart, 
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trouble you with a vague warning that only seems intended to 
give pain.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she cried, ‘oh yes, it was right to tell me. If I 
only knew who it was! Perhaps you can describe her better, since 
you have seen hera second time. But Colin has friends—whom 
we don’t know. Oh, Mr. Temple, it is making a great claim upon 
your kindness, but could not you have followed her and found 
out who she was ?’ 

‘I might have done that, I said. ‘To tell the truth, it was so 
instantaneous and I was—startled.’ 

She looked up at me quickly with a questioning air, and grew 
a little pale, gazing at me; but whether she comprehended the 
strange wild fancy which I could not even permit myself to 
realise I cannot tell; for Charley seeing us standing together, 
and being in a state of nervous anxiety also, here came and joined us, 
and we stood talking together in an under tone till Mr. Campbell 
called to know if anything was the matter. ‘ You are laying your 
heads together like a set of conspirators,’ said the old gentleman 
with a half-laugh. His manner to me was always benign and 
gracious ; but now that I knew something of the family troubles 
I could perceive a vein of suppressed irritation, a certain watchfal- 
ness which made him alarming to the other members of the 
household. . Charlotte gave us both a warning look. ‘I will tell 
him to-morrow—I will delay no longer—but not to-night,’ she 
said, ‘Mr. Temple was telling us about his ramble, father. He 
has just come in in time to avoid the rain.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the old man, ‘ he cannot expect to be free from rain 
up here in the Highlands. It is wonderful the weather we have 
had.’ And with this the conversation fell into an easy domestic 
channel. Miss Campbell this time could not put away the look of 
excitement. and agitation in her eyes. But she escaped with the 
children to see them put to bed, and we sat and talked of politics 
and other mundane subjects. The boys were all going to leave 
Ellermore next day—Tom and Jack for the‘ works,’ Charley upon 
some other business. Mr. Campbell made me formal apologies for 
them. ‘I had hoped Colin would have been at home by this time to 
do the honours of the Highlands: but we expect him daily,’ he 
said. He kept his eye fixed upon meas if to give emphasis to his 
words and defy any doubt that might arise in my mind. 

Next morning I was summoned by Charley before I came down- 
stairs to ‘come quickly and speak to my father.’ Ifound him in the 
library, which opened from the dining-room. He was walking about 
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the room in great agitation. He began to address me almost before 
Iwasin sight. ‘ Who is this, sir, that you have been having meet- 
ings with about Colin? some insidious gossip or other that has 
taken ye in. I need not tell you, Mr. Temple, a lawyer and an 
Englishman, that an anonymous statement——’ For once the old 
gentleman had forgotten himself, his respect for his guest, his fine 
manners. He was irritated, obstinate, wounded in pride and feel- 
ing. Charlotte touched him on the arm with a murmured appeal, 
and turned her eyes to me in anxious deprecation. But there 
was no thought further from my mind than that of taking 
offence. 

‘I fully feel it,’ I said; ‘nor was it my part to bring any dis- 
agreeable suggestion into this house—if it had not been that my 
own mind was so burdened with it and Miss Campbell so clear- 
sighted.’ 

He cast a look at her, half affectionate, half displeased, and then 
he said to me testily, ‘ But who was the woman? That is the 
question ; that is what I want to know.’ 

My eyes met Charlotte’s as I looked up. She had grown very 
pale, and was gazing at me eagerly, as if she had divined some- 
how the wild fancy which once more shot across my mind against 
all reason and without any volition of mine. 


(To ve continued.) 
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A List of Choice Books in Ornamental Bindings for 


Christmas Presents and New Years’ Gifts. 


This List contains a large Selection of the Best Works of the Best Authors, 
in Morocco, Calf Extra, ard other Ornamental Bindings, for Christmas, 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and Prizes, and New Years’ Gifts. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitep, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Brancu OrFicrs— 


281 REGENT STREET, ano 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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W H. ALLEN & CO,’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


| ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES: a Contribution to the Onut-door Study of 


Natural History. By Fetrx 8. OswaLp, Author of ‘ Summer-land Sketches of Mexico and Central America; 
8vo., with 36 Illustrations by Hermann Fuber. 7s. 6d. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. By Davin Beyyerr Kiva, Professor Lafayette 


College, Pennsylvania, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
COREA: the Hermit Nation. By W. E. Grirriy. 8vo. Illustrated. 
FOUNDERS of the INDIAN EMPIRE. Clive, Warren Hastings and 


Wellesley. Vol. I.—LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. MALLEson, C.S.I., Author of ‘ History of the French 
in India,’ &c. 8vo., with Portraits and 4 Plans, 20s, 


WANDERINGS in BALOCHISTAN. By Major-General Sir C. M. 


MacGreaor, K.0.B., C.S.I., C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps, an1 Quarter-master-General in India, 8vo., with 
Illustrations and Map, 18s. 


DIPLOMATIC STUDY on the CRIMEAN WAR. 1852 to 1856 


(Russian Official Publication). 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


REFORM of PROCEDURE in PARLIAMENT. By W. M. Torrens, 


M.P. Second Edition, with Report of Speech on Cléture. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM. A Yachtman’s Experiences at Sea and 


Ashore. By THomas GiBson BowWLEs, Master Mariner. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PEN and INK SKETCHES of MILITARY SUBJECTS. By ‘Icnows.’ 


Reprinted by permission from the Saturday Review. - Crown 8vo. 5s, 


SCRAPS from MY SABRETASCHE. Being Personal Adventures 


while in the 14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. By GzorGE Carrer Srenr, M.R.A.S., author of ‘ The Jade 
Chaplet,’ ‘Entombed Alive,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LADIES on HORSEBACK. Learning, Park-riding, and Hanting, with 


Hints upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes, By Mrs. Power O'DoNoGHUE (Nannie Lambert) 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


EARNEST MADEMENT: a Tale of Wiltshire. By Major R. D. Girney, 


late Adjutant 1st Wilts Rifle Volunteers, Crown Svo. 6s. 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B.) 


UNDER ORDERS: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Invasions of India from 


Central Asia.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


The EUPHRATES ROUTE to INDIA, in connection with the Central- 


Asian and Ezyptian Questions, By Sir WILLIAM ANDReW, C,LE. author of ‘India and her Neighbours.’ 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Map, 5s. 


FRANZ LIS2T, Artist and Man, 1811-1840. By L. Rawayny. 


lated from the Gesmen by Miss E. Cowpery. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


On DUTY under a TROPICAL SUN, being some Practical Suggestions 


for the Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. By Major S. Leian Hunt, Madras Army, and 


ALEXANDER 8. Kenny, M.R.C.S.E, A.K.C. Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at King’s College, London, 


Author of ‘ The Tissues and their Structure.’ Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE of the REVISED VERSION of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, embracing the Marginal Readings of the Knglish Revisers, as well as those of the 
American Committee. By JoHN ALEXANDER THOMS. 8vo. 532 pp. 6s. 


FOREIGN SECRETARIES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


to 1680. By Prency M. THornron. II., completing the work. 8vv., with 5 Portraits, 18s. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS in INDIA, from Juganath to the 


Himalayas. By Wiliam Tay er, Retired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna.” Vol. LL com pleting the 
work, With Portraitand upwards of 100 illustrations by the Author, 25s. 


CAPTURING a LOCOMOTIVE: History of Secret Service in the 


late American War. Crown 8vo., with 13 Illustrations, 6s, 


HISTORY of CHINA. By Demerrrus Cuartes Bounarr, M.R.A.S., 


Author of ‘ England and Russia in Central Asia,’ &c. Vol. II. 8vo, 18s, 


London: WM. i. ALLEN & C CO., 1B Waterloo Place. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Facsimiles of State Documents, price 36s. 


THE MERV OASIS: 


Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian, during the Years of 1879-80-81, including Five 
Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. 
By EDMOND O’DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 

‘ These volumes contain an extremely graphic description of one of the most remarkable feats in geographical 
enterprise of our time...... It is highly improbable that any future writer will succeed in giving us anything 
appruaching the realistic picture which Mr. O’ Donovan has drawn uf ihe Tekké capital and its ‘ioe 

{HE ACADEMY, 














Norticr.—The Fourtn Eprrion isnow ready of 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS: being Extracts from the 


Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, To which are added 
Fourteen OrnIGINAL Le1rers from J. 8. MILL, never before published. Edited by Hornack N.Pym, With 
a Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


an -e SEVENTEENTH EDITION is now ready of 
VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. Anstev. 
srown 8vo. 6s. 


‘If there ever was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, yet not a comic book, ora “merry” 
book, or a book of jokes, or a buok of pictures, or a jest book, or a tomfool book, but a perfectly sober and 
serious book, in the reading of which a sober man may laugh without shame from beginning to end, it is the new 
took called “ Vice Versi; or, a Lesson to Fathers.” ... We close the book, recommending it very earnestly to 
all fathers, in the first instance, and their cons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins next,’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
CITIES OF EGYPT. By Recrnatp Srvuarr Poote. 


With Two Portraits, Maps, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Boswortn Ssitn, 


M.A., Author of ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism’ &c. [in preparation. 
In preparation, 8vo. 16s. 


ANNALS OF THE EARLY CALIPHATE. By Sir Witiam 


Murr, K.C.S,1., Author of ‘ The Life of Mahomet’ &c, 





THE BOOKS FOR PENNY READINGS, &. 
TANTLER’S SISTER, and other Untruthful Stories: 


Being a Collection of Pieces written tor Public Reading. By Epwanrp F, ‘TURNER. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


T. LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces written for 


Public Reading. By Epwanp F. TurNER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


New Volume of the Uniform Edition of Miss THACKERAY’s Works, 
Now ready, with a Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo. 6s. 


MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. By Miss Tuackerar 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 





Now ready, in fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE RANKS; or, the Gentleman 


Private. 





NEW NOVELS. 
DAMOCLES. By Margaret Vetey, Author of ‘For Percival.’ 


TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. By AtaricCarr, 38 vols. post 8vo. 
FAIR AND FREE. By the Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine.’ 


3 vols. post 8vo, [ Ready. 
EBB AND FLOW; or, He did his best. A Story of Five 
Years Ago. By VEniras, 2 vols. post 8vo. [Shortly. 
PORTIA. By the Author of ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Molly Bawn, ‘Mrs. Geoffery,’ &e,, 
8 vols, post 8vo. (/n the press, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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LIsT OF 


STANDARD BOOKS For THE LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 








LORD MACAULAY’S 


-LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


- 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. G. 0. 
Trevetyan, M.P. 


POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 

CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
12s, 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 36s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 
8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 
48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols, crown 
8vo. 8s, 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 
24s, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SPEECHES CORRECTED by 
HIMSELF :— 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 38.64. 





WORKS AND LIFE. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 21s, 
Imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 

With IVRY and THE ARMADA, 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 

The same, illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, 
Woodcuts by G. Pearson, crown 8yo. 
6s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Portrait, 21s. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS - WRITINGS 
and SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, in One Volume 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, inclading Indiat 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 


and Miscellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 
8vo. 24s. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, 
Lady Treveryan. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 
8 vols, demy 8vo. £5. 5s, 

CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 
8vo. £4. 16s, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. G. 0. 
TrEVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 63, 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat: of 
the Spanish Armada. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3. 12s, Popular Edition, 


12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
Fourru Senrtes, 8vo. 12s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of 


the first Forty Years of his Life. With 
2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Svo. 32s. 





CAZSAR; a Sketch. With Portrait 
and Map. 8vo. price 16s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
crown 8vo. 18s, 


3 vols. 
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~ MESSRS. LONGMANS & C028 LIST—continued. 


BY SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCES- 
SION of GEORGE III. 1760-1870. Seventh Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 
BY HENRY THORIAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN, 
and SCOTLAND. Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. M.P. F.R.S. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION, and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of 
MAN: Mental and Social Condition of Savages. 8vo. Woodcuts, 18s. 
BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. New Edition (1882). 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution. New Edition (1882). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as-illustrated 


by the Religions of India, delivered in the Chapter-house, Westminster. Now Edition 
(1882). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 








BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
ASYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols. 


8vo. 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. or 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 5s, 


BY THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE & DEAN HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated with Steel 
Plates, Landscapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 


Liprary Enpition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE Epition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
square crown 8yo. 21s. 


Srupent’s Epition, revised and condensed with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


BY WALTER C. PERRY. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of GREEK and 
ROMAN SCULPTURE. With 268 Illustrations engraved on Wood, square crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 


BY THE LATE P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 


arranged so as to facilitate the expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 


Statistical, and Historical; a complete Gazetteer of the World, Medium 8vo. 42s, 
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Just published, well printed on an extra thick paper of best quality, specially manufactured 
Sor the Album, of a tone calculated to show the stamps off to the best advantage. 


THE FIFTH EDITION—TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, CONTAINING 180 MORE PAGES THAN THE PREvioUS Eprrtoy, 
e 


PERMANENT STAMP ALBUM. 


| 
By H. STAFFORD SMITH. | 

















f 


IMlustrated by a specially-engraved MAP OF THE WORLD 
containing the names of stamp-issuing countries. 


BROUGHT UP TO VERY RECENTLY, SPACES BEING PROVIDED FOR 
Hayt1, Guinea, Lasuan, Sirmoor, Eastern Rovumetia, 
Cyprus, Suncer Usunc, Panama, Buorx, Sevancor, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Perak, Rasprerca, Burcaria, FaLKLanv 
Istanps, &c. &c. 








HE leading feature of this Album is the provision of supplementary leaves bound up 
with the book, thereby saving future trouble and expense. All leaves not required 
at the date of the publication of the Album will be found with an asterisk (*) at the 
bottom of the page. Upwards of 50 of such leaves are provided (allowing for no 
fewer than 3,650 additional stamps), which are so distributed throughout the volume 

that there is little chance of any new stamp country being placed out of its proper order. 








| ORDERING LETTER 


A 


Clasp 


B 


Pieiu Lock 


Richly bnyrasc 
Best Gilt 
Spring lLoek 


DESCRIPTION OF BINDING 





OrpERING 
NUMBER 





10/6 14/0 
13/6 17/0 
*17/6 20/0 
*30/0 ote 


Cloth, sprinkled edges. ° : 
Superior cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges . 
Strongly bound in French morocco, gilt edge- 
Best: morocco, highly finished, gilt edges 

* This style of binding has two clasps. 
Postacg 1/4 PER copy TO European Countries, To Caxapa, Unitep Sratzs, and E:rri, 
ExtRA POSTAGE TO ALL OTHER CouNTRIES 








PRONE 

















TWO-VOLUME EDITION 


IS ALSO PREPARED, 
Bnterleaved with Vissue Waper. 
——20———— 

Half-bound in best morocco, full gilt, gilt 
edges and clasps, 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 
Postage 2/+ per copy to European countries, to 


Canada, United States, and Egypt. Extra postage to 
all other countries. 





CHEAP + EDITION 


Can be had in the following styles :— 


No. 1.—Neatly bound in cloth.—6/6, 

No. 2,—Superior cloth bindin, gilt lettering—7/4, 

No. 3.—Handeomely bound in cloth, extra gilt, 
bevelled boards, 8/6. ; 


Postage. 1/* per copy to European countries, to 
Canada, United States, and Egypt. Extra postage 
to all other conntries. 1 








g@ List of over 400 Cheap Sets of Stamps post free. 





STAFFORD SMITH & CO., 161 PRESTON ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
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PR. CORNWELL’S 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 70th Edition, 3s. 6d.; with Thirty Maps on 
Steel, 5s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 49th Edition, 1s. With 48 pp. of Ques- 

‘ tions, 1s. 4d. QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d.; or 4s. Colovred. 

MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Seventy Maps, large and small. 1s. 6d.; 
2s, 6d. Coloured. 

BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. The names to be filled in by the Learner, 1s. 

BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 

ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 58th Edition, 2s. 
red leather, or 1s, 9d. cloth. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 73rd Edition, 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER: Exercises in English composition. 43rd Edition, 
1s. 6d. Key, 3s. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. Reading and Spelling taught at the same 
time. 3rd Edition, 1s. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for Schools and Families. 16th Edition. 4s. 

POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. 7th 


Edition, 1s, 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combining simplicity and fullness in 
teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions, 4th Edition, 1s. 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 14th Edition, ls. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A course of Numerical Reasoning, with 


Exercises. By J. CORNWELL, Ph.D. and J. G. Fitcu, M.A. New and Revised Edition with Additions. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, with the Method of Solution for every 
Question, 4s, 6d. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN & CO., HAMILTON & CO., W. KENT & CO. EpimvsurcH: OLIVER & BOYD, 
JOHN MENZIES & CO. 








Just published, in crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price Half-a-Crown, 


TRUE STORY of the WESTERN PACIFIC in 1879-1880. 


By Hvueu Hastines Romitry. 


*Under the title of A True Story of the Western Fiji by the three most powerful chiefs of Rotumah. 
Pacific Mr. Romt.uy gives a singularly graphic and The book consists of only 82 small pages, but every one 
interesting account of his experiences in Rotumah, of them is interesting. The Ghost experience at the 
whither he went in company with Mr. Arthur Gordon, end. which the Author will not accept as supernatural, 
who was sent there officially, or semi-officially, by Sir | and cannot explain as natural, is one of the best stories 
ARTHUR GORDON, in answer to a petition presented at of the kind that we have seen.’ Satrurpay Review. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


\ ESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD, a Cinque-Cento Florentine 
Story. By Leaver Scorr, Author of ‘A Nook in the Apennines,’ * The Renaissance in 
Italy,’ &e. 
, London, LONGMANS & CO. 


QUAIN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo. pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings, price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s. half- 
bound in russia, 


DICTIONARY of MEDICINE; including Pathology, General 

Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases Peculiar to Women and Children. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &e. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 
Royal College of Physicians ; Member of the Senate of the University of London; Member of 
the General Council of Medical Education and Registration; Consulting Physician to the 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
h 
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POPULAR WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


LORD MACAULAY, 

G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
PopPpuLak EpDITI10N, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 


the Accession of James the Second. By 
LorD MAcaULay. Student's Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 12s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 
AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Student’s 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, Cheaper Edition, 
authorised and complete, 8s, 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 


INGS OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 
the Right Hon, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND SINCE THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE III. _ By Sir T. Erskine May, 
K.C.B. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, 
Popular Edition. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 42s, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 


JECTS. By JAmMEs ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION in 


England and France, Spain and Scotland. 
By Henry THoMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 243. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 


SPEARE, Genuine Edition, Large Type, with 
86 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 14s. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON'’S LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. Student’s 
Edition, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


CABINET EDITION OF STORIES 
AND TALES by Miss SEwELL, 
in cloth extra, with gilt edges, 

AMY HERBERT, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFES, 3s. 6d. 

THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 3s. 6d, 
GERTRUDE, 3s. 6d. URSULA, 3s. 6d, 
CLEVE HALL, 3s.6d. IVORS, 3s. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s. 6d. 

ARET PERCIVAL, 3s. 6d, 
LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d, 


By the Right Hon. 


Re-issue 


Sass 





LORD MACAOLAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and THE 
ARMADA. Fep. 8vo. price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. 
cloth, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra with gilt edges. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and THE 
ARMADA. With 41 Woodcuts from Draw- 
ings by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, with Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right 
Hon, GrorGE Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


CHSAR; a Sketch By James 


ANTHONY FroupDE, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, With Portrait and 
Map. 8vo. 16s, 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLING- 


TON. By the Rev. G. R. Gume, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. cloth extra. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVE- 


LOCK, K.C.B. By JoHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
Crown 8vo,. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH 


LIFE. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. boards, or 
8s. 6d. cloth. 
Sunbeam Edition, Sixpence. 


WHISPERS FROM FAIRYLAND 


By the Right Hon. Lord BRABOURNE, With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. By the 


Right Hon. Lord BRaBoURNE. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, collected from 
his Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD'S NOVELS 


AND TALES. Price 2s. each in boards, 
2s. 6d. each cloth; or the Set of Eleven 
Volumes, in cloth extra, with gilt edger, 
price 33s. 
LOTHAIR, 2s. ENDYMION, 2s 
CONINGSBY, 2s. SYBIL,2s. TANCRED, 2a, 
VENETIA, 2s. ALROY, &c. 23, 
CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 2s, 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 2s 
THE YOUNG DUKE, &. 2s. 
VIVIAN GREY, 2s. 


SANA rrr 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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JOURNAL or EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 
Price 6d., per post 7d.; or 68. 6d. per annum, pre-paid. 


The only English journal devoted to the General Interests of Education, and embracing all 
grades, from Elementary Schools to the Universities. 


It has regular Correspondents at all the principal Public Schools, and occasional 
Correspondents in France, Germany, America, &c. 


It numbers among its contributors nearly all the most distinguished English Educationists. 


It is the only paper that reports in full the meetings of the Education Society, the Frocbel 
Society, and the Head Masters’ Conference. 


It offers, each Month, Prizes of Two Gurneras and upwards for Translations, Essays, &c. 
London: JOHN WALKER & CO., 96 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


UNITARIAN BOOKS AND TRACTS 


May be had at the Book Room of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
87 Norfoik Street, Strand, London. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


Four hundred and fourteenth edition, 1s. 6d. 


BUTTEHR’S SPHLLING. 


BUTTER’S READING AND SPELLING 1N EASY GRADATIONS, 


on an Original Plan, making Words of two Lyllables as easy as those of one, 78th 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings, 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and all Booksellers. 











APPROVED WORKS ON 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AND TEACHING, 


By JOHN GILL, 


Tecturer on Education, Training College, Cheltenham. 


. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Introductory Textbook to School Education, Method, 


and School Management ; a Treatise on the Principles, Instruments, and Methods of Primary Education. 
Fep, 8vo. cloth, pp. 384, New Edition, mach enlarged, 3s. 


. SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. The Principles and Practices of Primary Education 


as set forth by Eminent Educationists from Ascham to Shuttleworth. 
* Your valuable little book on Systems of Education.’—Professor BAIN, 
* A very clear and intelligent account of the different systems of education.’—-SatTurDAY REVIEW. 


3. ART OF TEACHING Young Minds to Observe and Think. 


upwards of 130 Sketches of Notes of Lessoas. 


Fep, 8vo, cloth, pp. 314, 2s. 6d. 


Fully illustrated by 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 216, 12th Thousand, 2s, 


. LOCKE’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION as appointed for the Second 


Year Course in ‘'raining Coileges. With Introductory Essay. Fep, 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


- ART OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. Fully illustrated by Sketches and 
Notes of Bible Lessons fur Infant, Junior, and Senior Classes. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 232, 2s. 
‘ Your book seems particularly well suited for the purpose for which you have written it.’.—Bishop Exsacorr, 
‘ Besides general instruction as to methods of teaching, there are many sketches of Scripture Lessons, such 
as could be drawn up only by a thoroughly practical Christian teacher.’—RkEcorbD. 


__ ‘We cannot speak too favourably of its earnest tone, its practical utility, its simple rules, and clear illustra- 
tions. It should be in the hands of every teacher.’—ScHOOL GUARDIAN. 
* Unique. It deserves a large circulation.,—CuurcH SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
hk 2 
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POPULAR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


{LS LILIA 


COUNTRY PLEASURES ;_ the 


Chronicle of a Year, chiefly in a Garden. 
Second Edition, Vignette. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BISHOP STANLEY'S FAMILIAR 


HISTORY of BIRDS, New Edition (1880), 
with 160 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


DIXONS RURAL BIRD LIFE; 


Essays on Ornithology, with Instructions 
for Preserving Specimens. Frontispiece 
and 44 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


OUT OF DOORS; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
With 11 Vignettes, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; 
a Description of the Habitationsof Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of Con- 
struction. With 140 Vignettes. 8vo. 14s. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS; a De- 
scription of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. 
With 112 Vignettes. 8vo, 14s, 


WOODS INSECTS AT HOME; a 
Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s, 


WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD; a 
Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations, 
Upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS; a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without Hands,’ 
With 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Sunbeam Edition, 4to. Sixpence. 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING 
WONDERS. By Dr. George Hartwia. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. 


GEORGE HARTWIG. With above 160 lllustra- 
tions. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 


By Dr. GzorGE HARTWIG. With 3 Maps 
and about 80 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HARTWIG@S POLAR WORLD; a 
Popular Description of Man and Nature in 
the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, 
and 85 Woodcvts. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Sunbeam Edition, Sixpence, 


HARTWIGS AERIAL WORLD. 


With 8 Chromoxylographs, and 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





WORKS OF UTILITY. 


ACTONS MODERN COOKERY FOR 
PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice. With upwards of 150 
Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE ; 
a Copious Popular Encyclopedia of General 
Knowledge. Price 6s. cloth, or 10s, 6d. calf. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY ; an Alphabetical Dictionary of 
the Lives of all Eminent Men. Re-edited and 
enlarged by W. L. R. Cares. 68. cloth, or 
10s. 6d. calf. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 


SURY; General Introductory Outlines and 
Separate Histories of every Nation. Re- 
edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart, M.A. 
6s, cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND 
LITERARY TREASURY ; a Popular Cyclo- 
peedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Re- 
vised, and in great part Re-edited by J. Y. 
JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. 6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. 
bound in calf. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEO- 
GRAPHY; Physical, Historical, Descriptive, 
and Political. Re-edited by Dr. HUGHEs, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 6s. 
cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY; a Popular Dic- 
tionary of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, 
Insects, and Creeping Things. With above 
900 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf. 


AYRE’S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE; a Dictionary of Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
mentioned in Holy Scripture. With 300 
Woodcuts, 15 Plates,and 5 Maps. 6s. cloth, 
or 10s. 6d. calf. 


LINDLEY & MOORE'S TREASURY 
OF BOTANY;a Popular Dictionary of Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and all Vegetable 
Growths. With 300 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. In Two Parts, 12s. cloth, or 21s, 
bound in calf, 


THE HORSE ; including a Treatise 


on Draught. By WILLIAM YouaTr. 8vo, 
with numerous Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 


THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DIS- 


EASE, By STONKHENGE. With 78 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 





London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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BENNETTS WATCHES. 


65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE. 
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In return for a £10 note, 
free and safe per post, one of 
BENNETT'S LADIES’ GOLD 


WATCHES, perfect for time, 
f) beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight—65 Cheapside, London. 


Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Post Orricz Orper, JOHN BENNETT, 





| To Clock Purchasers.—joHN BENNETT having just 
completed great alterations in his Clock Show-Rooms is 
enabled to offer to purchasers the most extensive stock in 
London, comprising Clocks for the drawing, dining rooms, 
and presentation, of the highest quality and newest designs. 


_—— 





JOHN BENNETT, 
Watch & Clock Manufacturer, 65 & 64 Cheapside. 
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SPECIALTIES 
FOR ALL 


Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


THE YEAR 
ROUND, 





JACKSON'S 
INCENSE 
SPILLS. 


A Neat and Antiseptic fashion of perfuming a House; one of 
those rare cases of Ancient Custom and Modern Science being 
in accord.—When Smouldering, these Spills yield a fragrance 
which diffuses itself throughout a room, charging the atmo- 
sphere with sweet odours, 


At 6d., by 
Inland Post 9d, 





JACKSON'S 
RUSMA, 


For ReEMovAL oF Harr from the Neck, or Face, as 
well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin, without the use of 
the Razor. The activity of this DePmaTory is notable; it 
works without noise, it leaves a whole skin and a clean 
complexion. 


At 1s., 
by Inland 


Post 1s, 2d. 





JACKSON'S 
BENZINE 
RECT. 





For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all 
Absorbent Fabrics, Dress or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, 
Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with 
equal snecess. It may be freely used to wash Gilt 
surfaces to which water is destructive. It is a handy 
and effective insecticide. 





At 64d., 1s., 
and 2s. 6d. 





(- WR.E. 


Prince Alberts) 


Cachoux. , 
. 


Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath \ 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little caskets containing the 
Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the 
late Prince Consort. 

They are also furnished with the 

* Albert Gate Latch” (Registered), 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 


at 


FSixbance, 


by Post 
7d. 





JACKSON’S 


CHINESE DIAMOND 


CEMENT, 


For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, Parian, Marble, &c. 

T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view 
the production of an article fit for general household purposes, 
easy to use, and which would, with average care, repair 
damages so that the mended articles should be able to do duty 
alongside the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the 
set. He has aimed to make a Cement of stable composition, 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although 
carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years; and 
also to put it up in such fashion as to reduce the risk of dis- 
ee by the breaking of the bottle or drying up of the 
con’ 


AT 
6d. and 1s., 


by Inland Post 
14 Pence. 





JACKSON'S 


FRENCH 
LIQUID GLUE. 





THE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. 


Clear as Crystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, 
and Reap for whatever Glue is fit for—from a doll’s nose to 
a table’s leg. 





Bottle and 
Brush at 


6d. and 1s. 





1883. 


FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, 
Great Ducie Street, MANCHESTER. 
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GENUINE 


DUBLIN WHISKY 


THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS, 
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iGENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 


The Most Wholesome of all Spirits. 


UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. JOHN JAMESON & SON, 

GEORGE ROE & CO., WILLIAM JAMESON & CO., and JOHN POWER & SON, 

@ can be obtained in Wood by Wholesale Merchants and Dealers, direct from their respective 
Distilleries, 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 


The Original and only True. 


It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 
and private practice in all parts of the globe. 

It is the best remedy known for CouGHs, CoLps, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEVER, AGUE, Croup, WHoorrnG CouaH, and DIABETES, 

It actslike a charm in DIARRH@A, and is theonly specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS. 

It —— only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, Gout, Tic DoLonEUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 

ERVE PAIN, 

It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 

system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
Head Quarters Staff, Cabul, May 31, 1880. 
DEAR Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLORODYNE has been of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of A-thma which is here existent in an aggravated form ; many 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need 
hardly say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, 








CHARLES W. OWEN, L.R.C.P., Lon, M.R.C.S. Eng, 
Mr. R. Freeman. The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul. 


‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FrRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussiIAN ARMY.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Tarks,’ I myself acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J. T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reported in the Zimes and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 

None genuine without the words, ‘Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp. Testimonials from most eminent medical men acc mpany each botile. 
Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
London, 8.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 1}d.; 02., 2s. 9d.; 

4 02., 4s. 6d. ; }-pints, 11s. ; and vints, 20s. each. 





Second Edition, in crown 8vo. with 8 full-page Coloured Plates and 87 Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 6d. 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING; 


A Manual of Domestic Economy for Large and Small 
Families. 


By Mrs. HENRY REEVE. 


‘The best book of the kind recently published, and will no doubt be extensively circulated.’ 
Army and Navy Gazerres. 
‘ Bears the signs of a careful endeavour to get as far on the road to culinary perfection as 
possible,’ Dairy TELEGRAPH. 
‘Deserving of great praise, both for its arrangement and treatment, in which it differs greatly 
from most bouks of its class.’ SPECTATOR. 


‘This cookery-book merits cordial praise. It does not leave economy out of the question but 
certainly puts excellence first.’ Dairy CHRONICLE. 
_ ‘This is emphatically the ladies’ cookery-book, in possession of which the mistress can 
Insure taste, economy, and sufficiency in the daily meals of her household.’ Lanp and Warer. 

‘ We heartily recommend Cookery and Housekeeping as one of the best as it is certainly one 
of the least technical books ever written on household and kitchen economics. Baett’s Liz, 

‘Mrs. Rerve's Cookery and Housekeeping appears to us to hit the happy mean. It is a work 
at once practical and comprehensive, which catholically addresses itself to the class of rational 
gourmets whose incomes range between riches and moderate competence.’ Saturpay Review. 





LALLA LALOIO YS 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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SAMPLES 
POST FREE 


on 
APPLICATION. 


All Goods over 
20s. 
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SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder, Guaranteed Pure Soluable Cocoa of the Finest Quality. 


The FAcuLtTy ate + mae it ‘ the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER, 
and invaluable for Invalids and Young Children. Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. Being without sugar, spice 
or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the strength of Cocons thickened yet 
weakened with arrowroot. starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. Made instantaneously with boiling water , 
a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining properties,!and is specially adapted for early Breakfasts 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemist and Grocerss. 
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Price 2s. per 

° e,e Packet of 1 Dozen. 

hurtful impurities, and promote olaggiet ty Lettey 
a regular and healthy action of . 

a y- Semple Packet of 10 
the Liver and Bowels—Of all : faite Tovey, Perse 
Chemists, 1s. 15d. and 2s. 9d. per Te eer snoniels.for24 stamps 
Box. Family Packets, 11s. each. SOUTHALL BROS, Birmingham. 

Wholesale Agents, Sharp; Perrin, § Co.,31 Old Change, London, 
DR. SMITEH’S 
4 AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
Nature’s Positive Remedy for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, Old Sores, Scurvy, 
pany yt ran Sore Throat, &c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
a One lis. Con of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of 
the Invalid, who may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, 
lls, Bottle is sufficient to cure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had pirECT FROM THE LABORATORY, by sending 
the amount in Stamps or Postal Order, 
H. SMITH & CO.”S LABORATORY, 
26 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


ows: 
Lui (PATENTED.) TTA from the Patentees, 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. DR. SMITH’S TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is 
Sold in Bottles, 4s, 6d, and 11s, each. NoTE.—The 11s, Bottle contains as much as three 4s. 6d, Bottles ; one 
Acrnts—-BARCLAY & SON, 95 Farringdon Street, London, W.C.; and all Wholesale Houses, 
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- PARTRIDGE: COOPER. | 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS. 
82... FLE ET STREE T, LONDON. 


XMAS _PRESENTS. 


NOTE PAPER & ENVELOPES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
25.Per Cent. Discount Off, 
ALL DIARIES FOR CASH. 


SEDUCTION IW yaIta ee OCHAMPAGNE 


Cash Price per doz. Bottles. | Cash Price per doz. Bottles, 
Moet’s First Quality 58s. | Mumm’s Extra Dry (Magnums) 
Moet’s White, Dry, f Sparkling ‘Sillery 58s. | Roderer’s Carte Blanche.. oo 
Do, (Magnums) 118s. | Piper’s Carte Blanche 
Perrier Jouet’s Bee Pale Creaming. 60s. Do. do. (Magnums) « es 
pxire Dry Reserved Cuvee 72s. Hiedsieck’s Dry Monople 
do. Gllaguums) + 146s. | Veuve Pommery and Fils 6e 
Giesler’s oe ee 62s. | Veuve Clicquot’s—Rich oe 
Goulet’s Carte Blanche °. ws -. 66s. | Veuve Clicquot’s—Dry 
upe's Extra Quality 64s, | Irroy’s Carte d’Or + 
do. (Magnums). 130s. | Bollinger’ s—Dry Extra Quality ‘ 
Mumm’ 8 Extra Dry an a . 68s. | 5s. extra per Case of 24 Half- Bottles, 


Delivered to Railway Station at Liners ool, Manchester, and Birmingham, on receipt of remittance. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 Lord Street; MANCHESTER, 26 Market Street; BIRMINGHAM, 28 High Street. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. Ina few days it gradually deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shede. Recommended for 
destroying scurf aud encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. Is, 6d. Sold everywhere, 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, 
and all symptoms of congestion of the liver, generally pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appetite, furred 
tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddiness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of ‘depression. It sets the sluggish 
liver in motlon, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Taraxacum and Podophyllin 
is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s. 9d. . Sold by all Chemists. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The a strength-giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few days, 
and commence to fade away. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old skin 
disorders, however deeply rooted, * Sulpholine ’ successsfully attacks. It destroy s the animalculz which cause these unsightly, 
irritable affections, and produces a clear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 3d. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
Never wash without it and thus ensure protection 
from infectious disease. 
‘In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’— Lancet. 


For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and sec that tablet is branded ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENSS. 


7 
ag ms gg Unrivalled for the Com- 
deueaal . plexion for it cleanses the 
. Skin, removes all impuri- 
Recommended by the ties and ensures its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty. action, 


USED BY THE PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
PROPRIETORS : 


had of all 
W. V. WRIGHT & Co, Medicine Patan he eon “the olvilised 
SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. Tablets, 6d. and Is. & 
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LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and Pastolese; Sa forming a most Favigerating, Vitalising, 


freshing Beverag 


\ Gives instant relief in HzapACHE, SEA or BrLi0us pw sal INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH CoLps; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty HEAT, SM ALLPox, 

MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 
DR. TURLEY :—'I found it > fis 0a p specific, in my experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 


Fever, no other medicine bein 
DR. SPARKS (Government Medical Taapector ef’ 


rof ik from the Port of London) writes :—'1 have great 


bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gastric J am 
and other forms of Febrile es gm 
DR. J. W. DOWSIN' used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state I 
never lost a single *~ 
n Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each 





DR. 


POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 


For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints, Price 1s. 14d. per Box, 





May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 


113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 


B.C, 





WLLL KIWP 


FOR LADIES’ DRESSES, 


TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 


LEW18’S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, 
which will be known all over the world as the * Bon Marche’ Velveteens. 


They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed 


If a dress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all and 


pay the full cost for making and trimming. 


The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. yard. 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s.6d.a yard. The public, although 
they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between the manufacturer’s price and the 


price the consumer pays for Velvetecens. 


LEWIS’S, of Market Street, MANCHESTER, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and 
sell them (or it might almost be said, give them) to the public for 2s. a yard, 


LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


ey will then be able to judge 


for themselves whether LE W18’S, of Market Street, MANCHESTER, praise their Velveteens 


more than they deserve, 


Write for Patterns on ordinary post card, 


LEWIS’S pay carriage on all orders, amounting to 40s. and upwards, to any addi -ss in the United Kingdom. 


LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 





A PEN AND INKSTAND ‘IN ONE 


THE 
POCKET 


a/SANTISTYLOCRAPH 3 


SIZE (HEARSONS PATENT) SIZE 


A reservoir Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and 
sufficient ink for many hours’ continuous writing. Ready 
for instant use without adjustment. Non- corrodible pens, 
changeable at pleasure, fine, medium, or broad, 1s. per box. 

Pitted with Gold pen, iridium-pointed, 10s. 6d. 

N.B.—The Anti-Stylograph is not a Stylograph or pomt- 
writer, but a true PEN with nibs, to suit all writers. It 
preserves all the usual characteristics of the handwriting, 
and may therefore be used for shorthand or signatures. 

MAY BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 








Wholesale only of the Sole Licensees. 


THOS.DE LA RUE & CO. LONDON 





In 1 vol, crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS 
TO REMARKABLE PLACES, 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes illustrative 
of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. 


New Edition, condensed into One Volume, with the 
Original Illustrations, about 80 in number, 
engraved on Wood by S, Williams. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 





The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


AWARDS. 
EIGHT PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Inv i PTh - 


he ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. 


AWARDS. 


CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT. 


Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bed 
alid Chair, | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. 


The ‘ Excelsior’ 


steads. 
The ‘Excelsior’ Bed-Rest, 
ospital Beds. 


Milustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, Manchester. 











LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
“TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ 
~ JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES’ &C.°. dl 





Bé| PRESERVED PROVISIONS FOR YACHTS.| sy 


SOUPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


wy) BRAND & CO.’S INDIAN CHUTNEY. |€ 


AN EXQUISITE AND WHOLESOME RELISH. 


BRAND & CO.’S ESSENCE OF MALT. 


Prepared from English Malt of finest quality, by Dence & Mason’s 
Patent Process, by which the flavour and diastase of the malt are 
most perfectly preserved, 


AN ADMIRABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR COD LIVER OIL. 


: \, YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
R TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, ETC. 


CAUTION !I—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











UNDER WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 








= AN EXCELLENT 
— RELISH FOR AUL 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, 








EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS] - 








